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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE P I R it T E. 


“ Quoth he, there was a ship.” 

This brief preface may begin like the tale of the Ancient 
lloriner, since it was on shipboard that the author acquired the 
very moderate degree of local knowledge and infoiTnation, botli 
of people and scenery, which he has endeavoured to embody in the 
romance of the Pirate. 

In the summer and autumn of 1814, the author was invited to 
join a party of Commissioners for the Northern Light-House 
Service, who proposed makiug a voyage round the coast of Scot¬ 
land, and through its variovis groups of islands, chiefly for the 
purpose of seeing the condition of the many light-houses under 
their direction, — edifices important, whether I'egarding them 
as benevolent or political institutions. Among the commissioners 
who manage this important public concern, tlie sheriff of each 
county of Scotland which borders on the sea, holds ex-officio a 
place at the Board. I'hese gentlemen act in every respect 
gratuitously, but have the use of an armed yacht, well found and 
fitted up, when they chouse to visit the light-houses. An. excel¬ 
lent engineer, Mr Robert Stevenson, is attached to the Board, to 
afford the benefit of his professional advice. The author accom¬ 
panied this expedition as a guest; for Selkirkshire, though it calls 
him Sheriff, has not, like the kingdom of Bohemia in Corporal 
Trim’s story, a seaport in its circuit, nor its magistrate, of course, 
any place at the Board of Commissioners, — a circumstance of 
little consequence where all wore old aud intimate friends, bred 
to the same profession, and disposed to accommodate each other 
in every possible manner. 

The nature of the important business which was the principal 
purpose of fJie voyage, was connected with tlie amusement of 
visiting the leading objects of a traveller’s curiosity; for the wild 
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cape, or formidable shelve, which requires to be marked out by a 
light-house, is generally'at no great distance from the most 
magnificent scenery of rocks, caves, and billows. Our time, too, 
was at our own disposal, and, as most of us were fresh water 
sailors, we could at any time make a fair wind out of a foul one, 
and run before the gale in quest of some object of curiosity which 
lay under our lee. 

With these purposes of public utility and some personal amuse¬ 
ment in view, we left the port of Leith on the 26th July, 1814, 
ran along the east coast of Scotland, viewing its different curio- 
atios, stood over to Zetland and Orkney, where we were some 
time detained by tlie wonders of a country which displayed so 
much that was new to us; and, having seen what was curious in 
tho Ultima Thule of the ancients, where the sun hardly thought 
it worth while to go to bed, since his rising was at this season so 
early, wo doubled the extreme northern termination of Scotland, 
and took a rapid survey of the Hebrides, where we found many 
kind friends. There, that our little expt'dition might nut want 
the dignity of danger, we were favoured with a distant glimpse of 
what was said to be an American cruizer, and had opportunity 
consider what a pretty figure we should Itavo made had the voyage 
ended in our being carried captive to the United States. After 
visiting the romantic shores of Morven,and the vicinity of Oban, 
we made a run to the coast of Ireland, and visited the Giant’s 
Causeway, that we might compare it with Staifa, which wo had 
surveyed in our course. At length, about the middle of September, 
we ended our voyage in the Clyde, at the port of Greenock. 

And tlms terminated our pleasant tour, to which our equip¬ 
ment gave unusual facilities, as the ship’s company could form a 
strong boaVs crew, independent of those who might be left on 
board the vessel, which permitted us the freedom to land wherever 
our curiosity carried us. Let me add, while reviewing for a 
moment a sunny portion of my lifo, that among the six or seven 
friends who pei^ormed this voyage togetlier, some of them doubt¬ 
less of different tastes and pursuits, and remaining for several 
weeks on board a small vessel, there never occurred the slightest 
dispute or disagreement, each seeming anxious to submit his own 
paj^cular wish^ to those of his friends. By tins mutual aeeom- 
modataon all the purposes of our litUe expedition were obtained, 
while for a time we might have adopted the lines of Allan Cun¬ 
ningham’s fine sea-song, 

' ‘ The woiid of waters was out hoiue. 

And merrjf men were we!" 
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But sorrow mixes her memorials with the purest remembrances 
of pleasure. On returning from the vojrage which had proved so 
satisfactory, I found tliat fate had deprived her country moat 
unexpectedly of a lady, qualified to adorn the high rank which 
she held, and who had long admitted me to a share of her friend¬ 
ship. The subsequent loss of one of those comrades who made 
up the party, and he the most intimate friend I bad in the world, 
casts also its shade on recollections which, but for these irabitter- 
ments, would be otherwise so satisfactory. 

I may here briefly observe, that my business in this voyi^, so 
far as T uould be said to have any, was to endeavour to discover 
some localities which might be useful in the Lord of the Isles,*' 
a {toem with which I was then threatening the public, and which 
was afterwards printed without attaining remarkable success. But 
as at the same time the anonymous novel of “ Waverley” was 
making its way to popularity, I already augured the possibility of 
a second effort in this department of literature, and 1 saw much 
in the wild islands of the Orkneys and Zetland, which I judged 
might be made in the highest degree interesting, should these 
isles ever become the scene of a narrative of fictitious events. I 
learned the history of Gow tlie pirate from an old sibyl, (the sub¬ 
ject of Note G, end of this volume,) whoso principal subsistence 
was by a trade in favourable winds, which she sold to mariners 
at Stromness. Nothing could be more interesting than the kind¬ 
ness and hospitality of tlie gentlemen of Zetland, which was to me 
tlie more affecting, as several of them had been friends and cor¬ 
respondents of my father. 

I was induced to go a generation or two farther back, to find 
materials from which 1 might trace the features of the old Nor¬ 
wegian Udaller, the Scottish gentry having in general occupied 
the place of that primitive race, and their language and pecu¬ 
liarities of manner having entirely disappeared. The only difle- 
rence now to bo observed betwixt the gentry of these islands, and 
those of Scotland in general, is, that the wealth and property is 
more equally divided among our more northern countrymen, and 
that there exists among the rerident proprietors no men of very 
gi*eat wealth, whoso display of its luxuries might render the others 
discontented with their own lot. From the same cause of general 
equotity of fortunes, and the cheapness of living, which is its 
natural consequence, I found the officers of a veteran regiment 
who had maintained the garrison at Fort Charlotte, in Lerwick, 
discomposed at the idea of being irecalled from a country wh^e 
their pay, however inadequate to the expenses of a osfdtal, was 
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fully adequate to their wants, and it was singular to hear natives 
of merry England herself regretting their approaching departure 
from the melancholy isles of the Ultima Thule. 

Such are the trivial particulars attending the origin of that 
publication which took place several years later than the agree¬ 
able journey in which it took its rise. 

The state of manners which 1 have introduced in the romance, 
was necessarily in a great degree imaginary, though founded in 
some measure on slight hints, which, shewing what was, seemed 
to give reasonablo indication of what must once have been, tho 
tone of the society in these sequestered but interesting islands. 

In one respect I was judged somewhat hastily, perhaps, when 
the character of Norna was pronounced by the critics a mere 
copy of Meg Morrilees. That 1 had fallen short of what T wished 
and desired to express is unquestionable, otherwise ray object 
could not have been so widely mistaken ; nor can 1 yet think that 
any person who will take the trouble of reading the Pirate with 
some attention, can fail to trace in Noma, — the victim of 
remorse and insanity, and the dupe of her own imposture, her 
mind, too, flooded with all tlie wild literature and extravagant 
superstitions of the north, — something distinct from the I)um- 
fries-shire gipsy, whoso pretensions to supei'iiatiiral powers are 
not beyond those of a Norwood prophetess. The foundations of 
such a character may be perhaps traced, though it be too true 
that the necessary superstructure caiuiot have been raised upon 
them, otherwise the remark would have been unnecessary. There 
is also great improbability in the statement of Norna possessing 
power and opportunity to impress on others that belief in her 
supernatural powers which distracted her own mind. Yet, amid 
a very credulous and ignorant population, it is astonishing what 
success may be attained by an impostor, who is, at the same time, 
an enthusiast. Tt is such as to remind us of tlio couplet which 
assures us that 

" Tlie pleasure is as great 

Of being cheated as tu ciieat.” 

indeed, as I have observed elsewhere, the professed explana¬ 
tion of a talc, where appearances or incidents of a supernatural 
character are explained on natural causes, has often, in the 
winding up of the story, a degree of improbability almost equal 
to an absolute goblin talc. Even the genius of Mrs Radcliffe 
could not always surmount this difficulty. 


Abbotsford, Isf May, 1831. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


The purpose of tlic following Narrative is to give a detailed 
and accurate account of certain remarkable incidents which took 
place in the Orkney Islands, concerning which tlie more imper¬ 
fect ti'aditions and mutilated records of the country only tell us 
tlio following erroneous particulars: — 

In the mouth of January, 1724-5, a vessel, called the Revenge, 
bearing twenty large gnus, and six smaller, commanded by John 
Ctow, or Goffe, or Smith, came to tho Orkney Islands, and was 
discovered to be a pirate, by various acts of insolence and villainy 
committed by the crew. These w’ere for some time submitted to, 
the inhabitants of these remote islands not possessing arms nor 
means of resistance; and so bold was the Captain of these banditti, 
that he not only came ashore, and gave dancing parties in tlic 
village of Stromness, but before his real character was discovered, 
engaged the aflections, and I’eccivcd tho trotli-plight, of a young 
lady possessed of some property. A patriotic individual, J ames 
Fka, younger of Clestron, formed the plan «)f securing the buccanier, 
whii^i he effected by a mixture of courage and address, in conse - 
quenoo chiefly of Gow’s vessel having gone on shore near tlic 
harbour of Calfsound, on the Island of Eda, not for distant from 
a house then inhabited by Mr Fka. In the various stratagems 
by which Mr Fea contrived Anally, at the peril of his life, (they 
being well armed and desperate,) to make tlie whole pirates his 
prisoners, he was much aided by Mr James Laino, the graud- 
faUier of the late Malcoem Lainu, Esq. the acute and ingenious 
historian of Scotland during the 17th century. 

Gow, and others of his crew', suffered, by sentence of the High 
Court of Admiralty, tho punishment tlieir crimes had long de¬ 
served. Ho conducted liimself with great audacity when before 
the Court; and, from an account of the matter, by an eye-witness, 
seems to have been subjected to some unusual severities, in order 
to compel liim to plead. The words are these : ** John Gow 
would not plead, for which he was bi'ought to the bar, and the 
Judge ordered that his thumbs should be squeezed by two men, 
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with a whip-cord, till it did break; and then it should be doubled, 
till it did again break, and then laid threefold, and that the 
executioners should pull with their whole strength; which sentence 
Gow endured with a great deal of boldness.” The next morning, 
(27th May, 1725,) when he had seen the terrible preparations for 
pressing him to death, his courage gave way, and he told the 
Marshal of Court, that he would not have given so much 
trouble, had he been assured of not being hanged in chains, llo 
was then tried, condemned, and executed, with others of his 
crew. 

It is said, that the lady whose affections Gow had engaged, 
wont up to London to see him before his death, and that, arriving 
too late, she had the courage to request a sight of his dead body; 
and then, touching the hand of the corpse, she formally resumed 
the troth-plight which she had bestowed. Without going through 
this ceremony, she could not, according to the superstition 
of the country, have escaped a visit from the ghost of her 
departed lover, in the event of her bestowing upon any living 
suitor the faith which she bad plighted to the dead. This part of 
the legend may serve as a curious commentary on the fine 
Scottish ballad, which begins, 

** There came a ghost to Margaret’s door,” &c. 

The common account of this incident farther bears, that Mr 
Fea, the spirited individual by whose exertions Gow’s career of 
iniquity was cut short, was so far from receiving any reward from 
Government, that he could not obtain even countenance enough 
to protect him against a variety of sham suits, raised against him 
by Newgate solicitors, who acted in the name of Gow, and others 
of the pirate crew; and tho various expenses, vexatious prooecu- 
tions, and other legal consequences, in which his gallant exploit 
involved him, utterly mined his fortune, and his family; making 
his memory a notable example to all who shall in future take 
pirates on ^eir own authority. 

It is to be supposed, for the honour of Gboroe the First’s 
Government, that the last circumstance, as well as the dates, and 
other particulars of the commonly received story, are inaccurate, 
iunoe ^ey will be found totally irreconcilable witli the following 
veracious narrative, compiled from materials to which he himself 
alone has had access, by 


The Author of Waveblet. 
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CHAPTER, I. 

TIio storm Imd rensed its wintry roar, 
lionrse dasli tlit* billows of the sea; 

Hilt who oti Thule’s desert shore. 

Cries, Have I burnt my harp for thee^ 

Macniel. 

That long, narrow, and irregular island, usually called the 
Mainland of Zetland, because it is by far the largest of that 
Archipelago, terminates, as is well known to the mariners who 
navigate the bturmy seas which surround the Tliulo of the ancients, 
in a cliff of immense height, entitled Sumbur^h-Head, which pre¬ 
sents its bare scalp and naked sides to the weight of a tremendous 
surge, forming the extreme point of the isle to the south-east^ 
This lofty promontory is constantly exposed to the current of a 
strong and furious tide, which, setting in betwixt the Orkney and 
Zetland Islands, and running witli force only inferior to that of 
the Pcntland Firtli, takes its name from the headland we have 
mentioned, and is calhid Uie lloost of Sumburgh ; roost brang 
tiiQ phrase assigned in these isles to currents of this description. 

On the land side, the promontory is covered with short grass, 
and slopes steeply down to a little isthmus, upon which the sea 
has encroached in creeks, which, advancing tVom either side of 
the island, gradually work their way forwa^, and seem as if in a 
short time they would form a junction, and altogether insulate 
Sumburgh-Head, when what is now a cape, will h^ome a lonely 
mountain islet, severed from the mainland, of which it is at 
present tlie terminating extremity. 

Man, however, had in former days considered this as a remote 
or unlikely event; for a Norwegian chief of other times, or, as 
other accounts said, and as the name of Jarlshof seemed to im¬ 
ply, an ancient Earl of the Orkneys hod selected this neck of 
land as tlie place for establishing a mansion-house. It has been 
long entirely deserted, and the vestiges only can be disfsenmd 
with difficidty ; for the loose sand, brnne on the tempestuous 
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gales of those stormy regions, has ovcrblo'nm, and almost buried, 
llie ruins of the buildings ; but in the end of the seventeenth 
century, a part of the Earl's mansion was still entire and habit¬ 
able. It was a rude building of rough stone, with notliiug about 
it to gratify the eye, or to excite the imagination j a large old- 
fashioned narrow house, with a very steep roof, covered with 
flags composed of gray sandstone, would perhaps convey the best 
idea of the place to a modern reader. The windows were few, 
very small in size, and distributed up and down the building with 
utter contempt of regularity. Against the main structure had 
lasted, in former times, certain smaller compartments of the man- 
cdon-house, containing offices, or subordinate apartments, necessary 
for the EarPs retainers and menials. But these had become 
ruinous; and the rafters had been taken down for fire-wood, or 
for other purposes; the walls had given way in many places ; 
and, to complete the devastation, the sand had already drifted 
amongst the ruins, and filled up what had been once the chambers 
tliey contained, to the depth of two or three feet. 

Amid this desolation, the inhabitants of Jarlshof had contrived, 
by constant labrtur and attention, to keep in order a few roods of 
land, which had been enclosed as a garden, and which, sheltered 
by the walls of tho house itself, from the relentless sea-blast, pro¬ 
duced such vegetables as the climate could bring forth, or rather 
as the ‘ sea-gale would permit to grow’; for these islands expe¬ 
rience even less of the rigour of cold than is encountered on the 
mainland of Scotland ; but, unsheltered by a wall of some sort 
or other, it is scarce possible to raise even the most ordinary 
culinary vegetables ; and as for shrubs or trees, they are entirely 
out of the question, sueh is the force of the sweeping sea-blast. 

At a short distance from the mansion, and near to tho sea- 
beacli, just where the creek forms a sort of imperfect harbour, 
in which lay three or four fishing-boats, there were a few most 
wretched cottages for the inhabiiants and tenants of the town¬ 
ship of Jarlshof, who held tlie whole district of the landlord upon 
such terms as were in those days usually granted to persons of 
this description, and which, of course, were hard enough. Tho 
landlord himself resided upon an estate which he possessed in a 
more eligible situation, in a different part of the island, and 
seldom visited his possessions at Sumburgh-llead. He was au 
honest, plain Zetland gentleman, same what passionate, the neces¬ 
sary result of being surrounded by dependents; and somewhat 
over-convivial in his habits, the consequence, perhaps, of having 
too much time at his disposal; but frank-tempered and generous 
to bis people, and kind and hospitable to strangers. He was 
descended also of an old and noble Norwegian family ; a circum¬ 
stance whicli rendered him dearer to the lower orders, most of 
whom arc of the same race ; while the lairds, or proprietors, are 
generally of Scottish extraction, who, at that early period, were 
atiU considered as strangers and intruders. Magnus Troil, who 
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deduced his descent from the very Earl who was supposed to 
have founded Jarlshof, was peculiarly of this opinion. 

The present inhabitants of Jarlshof had experienced, on several 
occasions, the kindness and good will of the proprietor of the terri¬ 
tory. When Mr Mertoun — such was the name of the present 
inhabitant of the old mansion—first arrived in Zetlan<^ some 
years before the story commences, he had been received at the 
house of Mr Troil with that warm and cordial hospitality for 
which the islands are distinguished. 'No one asked him whence 
lie came, where he was going, what was his purpose in visiting 
so remote a corner of the empire, or what was likely to be the 
term of his stay. Ho arrived a perfect stranger, yet was in¬ 
stantly overpowered by a succession of invitations ; and in each 
house w'hich he visited, he found a home as long as he chose to 
accept it, and lived os one of the family ; unnoticed and unnoticing, 
until he thought proper to remove to some other dwelling. This 
apparent indifference to the rank, character, and qualities of their 
guest, did not arise from apathy on the part of his kind hosts, for 
the islanders had their full share of natural curiosity ; but their 
delicacy deemed it would be an iiifringenient upon the laws of hoB- 
pitalit} , to ask liue&tions which their guest might have found it 
difiicult or unploasing to answer; and instead of endeavouring, 
as is usual in other countries, to wring out of Mr Mertoun sudi 
communications as he might find it agreeable to witlihold, the 
considerate Zctlanders contented themselves with eagerly gaiher- 
ing up such scraps of information as could be collected in tbe 
course of conversation. 

But the rock in an Arabian desert is not more reluctant to 
afford water, than Mr Basil Mertoun w'as niggard in imparting 
his confidence, even incidentally ; and certainly the politeness 
of the gentry of 'I'liulo was never put to a more severe test than 
when they felt that good-breeding enjoined them to abstain from 
inquiring into the situation of so mysterious a personage. 

All that vvas actually known of him was easily summed up. 
Mr Mertoun had come to Lerwick, then rising into some impor¬ 
tance, but not yet acknowledged as the principal town of tho 
island, in a Dutch vessel, accom])anicd only by bis son, a hand¬ 
some boy of about fourteen years old. His own age might exceed 
forty. The Dutch skipper introduced him to some of the very 
good friends with whom he used to barter gin and gingerbread for 
little Zetland bullocks, smoked geese, and stockings of lambs-wool; 
and altliough Meinhcer could only say, that “ Mcinlieer Mertoun 
hab bay his bassage like one gentlemans, and hab given a Kreitz- 
doUar beside to the crew,” this introduction served to establish 
the Dutchman’s passenger in a respectable circle of acquaintances, 
which gradually enlarged, as it appeared that the stranger was a 
man ol considerable acquirements. 

This discovery was made almost jo«r force i for Mertoun was as 
unwilling to speak upon general subjects, as upon hLs own affairs. 
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But he was sometimes led into discussions, which shewed, as it 
were in spite of himself, the scholar and the man of the world ; 
and, at other times, as if in requital of the hospitality which he 
experienced, he seemed to compel himself, against his fixed nature, 
to enter into the society of those around him, especially when it 
assumed the grave, melancholy, or satirical cast, which best suited 
the temper of his own mind. Upon such occasions, the Zotlanders 
were universally of opinion that he must have had an excellent 
education, neglected only in one striking particular, namely, that 
Mr Mertoun scarce knew the stem of a ship from tlte stern ; and 
in the management of a boat, a cow could not he more ignorant. 
It seemed astonishing such gross ignorance of the most necessary 
art of life (in the Zetland Isles at least) should subsist along with 
bis accomplishments in other- respects; but so it was. 

Unless called forth in the manner we have mentioned, the 
habits of Basil Mertoun were retired and gloomy. From loud 
mirth he instantly fied ; and even the moderated cheerfulness of 
a friendly party, had the invariable effect of throwing him into 
deeper dejection than even his usual demeanour indicated. 

Women are always particularly desirous of investigating 
mystery, and of alleviatitig melancholy, especially when these 
circumstances are united in a handsome man about the prime of 
life. It is possible, therefore, that amongst tlic fair-haired and 
blue-eyed daughters of Thule this mysterious and pensive stranger 
might have found some one to take upon herself the task of con¬ 
solation, had he shewn any willingness to accept such kindly 
offices ; but, far from doing so, he sefanod even to shun the pre¬ 
sence of the sex, to which in our distresses, whether of mind or 
body, we generally apply for pity and comfort. 

To these peculiarities Mr Mertoun added another, which was 
particularly disagreeable to his host and principal patron, Magnus 
Troil. This magnate of Zetland, descended by the father’s side, 
as we have already said, from an ancient Norwegian family by 
the marriage of its representative with a Danish lady, held the 
devout opinion that a cup of Geneva or Nantz was specific against 
all cares and afflictions whatever. These were remedies to which 
Mr Mertoun never applied; his drink was water, and water alone, 
and DO pfursuasion or entreaties could induce him to taste any 
stronger beverage than was afforded by the pure stream. Now 
this Magnus Troil could not tolerate; it was a defiance to the 
ancient northern laws of conviviality, which, for his own part, he 
had so rigidly observed, that although he was wont to assert tliat 
he had never in his life gone to bod drunk, (that is, in his own 
sense of the word,) it would have been impossible to prove that 
he had ever resigned himself to slumber in a state of actual and 
absolute sobriety. It may be therefore asked, What did this 
stranger bring into society to compensate the displeasure given 
by his austere and abstemious habits 1 He had, in the first place, 
t^t manner and aelf-importance whieh mark a pemon of some 
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consequence; and although it was conjectured that he could not be 
rich, yet it was certainly known by his expenditure that neither 
was he absolutely poor. He had, besides, some powers of con¬ 
versation, when, as wo have already hinted, he chose to exert 
them, and his misanthropy or aversion to the business and inter¬ 
course of ordinary life, was often expressed in an antithetical 
manner, which often passed for wit, when better was not to be 
liad. Above all, Mr Mertoun’s secret seemed impenetrable, and 
his presence had all the interest of a riddle, which men love to read 
over and over, because they cannot find out the meaning of it. 

Notwithstanding these recommendations, Mertoun differed in 
so many material points from liis host, that after he had been for 
some time a guest at his principal residence, Magnus Troil was 
agreeably surprised when, one evening after they had sat two 
hours in absolute silence, drinking brandy and water, — that is, 
Magnus drinking the alcohol, and Mertoun the element, — the 
guest asked his host’s permission to occupy, as his tenant, this 
deserted luaiision of Jarlshof, at tlio extremity of the territory 
called Dunrohsness, and situated just beneath Sumburgh-Head. 

I shall be handsomely rid of him,” quoth Magnus to himself, 
*^and liis kill usage will never again stop the bottle in its 
round. His departure will x*uin me in lemons, however, for his 
mere look was quite sufficient to sour a whole ocean of punch.” 

Yet the kiud-hearted Zctlaudcr generously and disinterestedly 
remonstiutcd with Mr Mertoun on thq solitude and inconveni- 
eneics to which he was about to subject himself. “ There were 
scarcely,” he said, “ even tlie most necessary articles of furniture 
in the old house — there was no society within many miles — for 
provisions, the principal article of food would be sour sillocks, 
and his only company gulls and gannets.” 

“ My go^ friend,” replied Mertoun, “ if you could have named 
a circumstance which would render the residence more eligible 
to me than any other, it is that thei'o would be neither human 
luxury nor human society near the place of my retreat; a shelter 
from the weather for my own head, and for the boy’s, is all 1 seek 
for. So name your rent, Mr Troil, and let me be your tenant at 
Jarlshof.” 

“ Rent 1” answered the Zetlander ; " why, no great rent for an 
old house which no one has lived in since my mother’s time — 
God rest her!—and as for shelter, the old walls are thick 
enough, and will bear many a bang yet. But, Heaven love you, 
Mr Mertoun, think what you are purposing. For one of us to 
live at Jarlshof, were a wild scheme enou^ ; but you, who are 
from another country, whether English, Scotch, or Iri^, no one 
can tell-” 

“ Nor does it greatly matter,” said Mertoun, somewhat ab¬ 
ruptly. 

“ Not a herring’s scale,” answered the liaird; “ only that t 
like you the better for being no Scot, as I trust you ore not one. 
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Hither tliey hare come like tlio clack-geese — every chamber- 
lain has brought over a flock of his own name, and his own 
hatching, for what I know, and here they roost for ever—catch 
them returning to tlioir own barren Highlands or Lowlands, 
when once they have tasted our Zetland beef, and seen our bonny 
v<f€8 and lochs. No, sir,” (hero Magnus proceeded with great 
animation, sipping from time to time tiie half-diluted spirit, which 
at the same time animated his resentment against the intruders, 
and enabled him to endure tlic mortifying reflection which it 
suggested,)—“ No, sir, tlio ancient days and t!io genuine man¬ 
ners of these Islands arc no more ; for our ancient possessors,—- 
our Patersons, our Feas, our Sclilagbrcnners, our Thorbiorns, 
have given place to Giffords, Scotts, Mouats, men whose names 
bespeak them or their aiicestoi’s strangers to the soil which we 
the Troils have inhabited long before the days of Turf-Einar, who 
first taught these Isles the mystery of burning peat for fuel, and 
who has been handed down to a grateful posterity by a name 
which records the discovery.” 

This w'as a subject upon which the potentate of Jarlshof was 
usually very diffuse, and Mertoun saw him enter upon it with 
pleasure, because he knew he should not bo called upon to con¬ 
tribute any aid to the conversation, and might therefore indulge 
his own saturnine humour while the Norwegian Zetlander de¬ 
claimed on tho change of times and inhabitants. But just as 
Magnus had arrived at the melancholy conclusion, how probable 
it was, that in another century scarce a merk — scarce even an 
ure of land, would be in the posscssiou of the Norse inhabitants, 
the true Udallers * of Zetland,” ho recollected the circumstances 
of his guest, and stopped suddenly short. “ I do not say all this,” 
he added, interrupting himself, as if 1 were unwilling that you 
should settle on my estate, Mr Mertoun— But for Jarlshof—the 
place is a wild one—Come from w'liere you will, I warrant you 
will say, like other Utivellora, you came from a better climate than 
ours, for so say you all. And yet you think of a retreat which 
the very natives run away from. Will you not take your glass ?” 
—(This was to be coni>idcrcd as interjectional,)—" tlien here’s 
to you.” 

“ My good sir,” answered Mertoun, “ I am indifferent to 
climate ; if there is but air enough to fill my lungs, 1 care not if 
it be the breath of Arabia or of Lapland.” 

" Air enough you may have,” answered Magnus, " no lack of 
that — somewhat damp, strangers allege it to be, but we know a 
corrective for that—Here’s to you, Mr Mertoun—You must 
learn to do so, and to smoke a pipe ; and then, as you say, you 
will find the air of Zetland equal to tliat of Arabia. But liave 
you seen Jarlshof V* 

* ^ ^ 4 -S - 0 * |Ai. 4 

* The Udallen are the allodial possessors of Zetland, who hold thetr possos' 
sions under the old Norwegian law, instead of the feudal teniwes introduced 
among them flrom Bootland. , ^ * 
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The stranger intimated that he had not. 

** Then,” replied Magnus, " you have no idea of your under¬ 
taking. If you think it a comfortable roadstead like this, with 
the house situated on the side of an inland voe/ that brings the 
herrings up to your door, you are mistaken, my heart. At 
Jarlshof you will see nought but the wild waves tumbling on the 
bare rocks, and the Roost of Sumburgh running at the rate of 
fifteen knots an hour.” 

“ I shall see nothing at least of the current of human passions,” 
replied Mertoun. 

“ You will hoar nothing but the clanging and screaming of 
scarts, sheer-watei's, and seagulls, from daybreak till sunset.” 

“ 1 will compound, ray friend,” replied the stranger, “ so that 
I do not hear the chattering of women’s tongues.” 

“ Ah,” said the Norman, “ that is because you hear just now 
my little Minna and Brenda singing in the garden with your 
Mordaunt. Now, 1 would rather listen to their little voices, than 
the skylark which I once heard in Caithness, or the nightingale 
that I have read of.—What will the girls do for want of their 
playmate Mordmnit ?” 

“ They will shift for themselves,” answered Mertoun; “younger 
or elder they will find playmatt s or dupes,— But the question is, 
Mr Troil, will you let to me, as your tenant, tliis old mansion of 
Jarlshof 1” 

“ Gladly, since you make it your ojition to live in a spot so 
desolate.” 

“ And as for the rent 1” continued Mertoun. 

“ The rent V* replied Magnus; “ hum - - why, you must have 
the bit of plantie cr«irt’,t which they once called a garden, and 
a right in the scathoUiy and a sixpenny meric of land, that the 
tenants may fish for you ; — eight lispundsX of butter, and eight 
shillings sterling yearly, is not too much 

Mr Mertoun agreed to terms so moderate, and from thence¬ 
forward resided cbietly at the solitary mansion which we have 
described in the beginning of this chapter, conforming not only 
without complaint, i)ut, as it seemed, with a sullen pleasure, to 
all the privations which so wild and desolate a situation neces¬ 
sarily imposed on its inhabitant. 

* Salt-water lake. 

+ Bee Note A. Plantie Cmive. 

± A lispund is about thirty pounds English, and the value is averaged by 
Dr Edmousiun at ton shillings sterling. 
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CHAPTER II. 

*Ti8 not alone tho scene—the man, Anselmo, 

The man tinds syinpatliies in these wild wustcs. 

And roughly tuinbling scasi which fairer views 
And smoother waves deny liim. 

Ancient J)rm:n. 

The few inhabitants of the township of Jarlshof had at first 
heard with alarm, that a person of rank superior to tlieir own 
was come to reside in the ruinous tenement, which Uiey still 
called the Castle. In those' days (for the present times are 
greatly altered for the better) the presence of a superior, in such 
a situation, was almost certeiii to be attended with additional 
burdens and exactions, for which, under one pi*etext or another, 
feudal customs furnished a thousand apologies. By each of 
these, a part of the tenants’ hai’d-won and precarious profits was 
diverted for the use of their powerful neighbour and superior, 
the tacksman, as he was called. But the sub-tenants speedily 
found that no oppression of tliis kind was to be apprehended 
at the hands of Basil Mertoun. His own means, whether large 
or small, were at least fully adequate to bis expenses, which, 
80 ‘ far as regarded his habits of life, were of the most frugal 
description. The luxuries of a few books, and sorao philoso¬ 
phical instruments, with which ho was supplied from London as 
occasion offered, seemed to indicate a degree of wealth unusual 
in these islands; but, on the other hand, the table and the 
accommodations at Jarlshof, did not exceed what was main¬ 
tained by a Zetland proprietor of the most inferior description. 

The tenants of the liamlet troubled tliomselves very little 
about the quality of tiieir superior, as soon as they found that 
their situation was rather to be mended than rendered worse by 
his presence ; and, once relieved from the apprehension of his 
t^nnizing over then, they laid their heads together to make 
the most of him by various petty triclu of overcharge and extor¬ 
tion, which for a while the stranger submitted to with the most 
philosophic indifference. An incident, however, occurred, which 
put his character in a new light, and effectually cheeked all 
future efforts at extravagant imposition. 

A dispute arose in tbo kitchen of the Castle betwixt an old 
^vernante, who acted as housekeeper to Mr Mertoun, and 
Sweyn Erickson, as good a Zctlander as ever rowed a boat to 
the Itaaf fishing;* which dispute, as is usual in such cases, was 
maintained with such increasing heat and vociferation as to 
reach the cars of the master, (as he was called,) who, secluded 
in a solitary turret, was deeply employed in examining the con- 

* i. e. Tho deep-sea tlsbing. in distinction to that which fs proctisod along 
■Itore. 
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tents of a new package of books from London, which, after long 
expectation, had found its way to Hull, from Aence by a whaling 
vessel to Lerwick, and so to Jarlsliof. With more than the 
usual thrill of indignation which indolent people always feel 
when roused into action on some unpleasant occasion, Mertoun 
descended to the scene of contest, and so suddenly, peremptorily, 
and strictly, inquired the cause of dispute, that the parties, not- 
wiUistanding every evasion which they attempted, became unable 
to disguise from him tliat their difference respected tho several 
interests to which the honest governantc, and no less honest 
fisherman, were respectively entitled, in an overcharge of about 
one hundred per cent on a bargain of rock-cod, purchased by the 
former fi'om the latter, for the usms of the family at Jarlshof. 

When this was fairly ascertained and confessed, Mr Meitoun 
stood looking upon the culprits with eyes in which tlie utmost 
scorn seemed to contend with awakening [iassiont “ Hark you, 
ye old hag,” said he at length to the housekeeper, “ avoid my 
house this iustent! and know that 1 dismiss you, not for being a 
Jiar, a thief, and an ungrateful quean,—for these are qualitaes 
as proper to you as your name of woman,—but for daring, 
in my house, I" cc^•ld above your breath. — And for you, you 
rascal, who suppose you may cheat a stranger as you would 
Jtinch * a whale, know tliat I am well acquainted with tlie nghts 
which, by delegation from your master, Magnus Troil, 1 can 
exer(‘ise over you, if I will. Provoke me to a certain pitch, and 
you shall learn, to your cost, 1 can break your rest as easily as 
you can interrupt my leisure. I know the meaning of scat, and 
wattle, and ha wlchen, and hagidef, and every other exaction by 
which your lords, in ancient and modern days, have wrung your 
witlicrs; nor is there one of you that shall not rue the day that 
you could not be content with robbing me of my money, but 
must also break in on niy leisure with your atrocious northern 
clamour, that rivals in discord the screaming of a flight of Arctic 
gulls.” 

Nothing better occurred to Sweyn, in answer to this objurga¬ 
tion, than the preferring a humble request that his honour would 
be pleased to keep the cod-fish without payment, and say no 
more about tlie matter; but by tliis time Mr Mertoun had 
worked up his passions into an ungovernable rago, and with one 
hand he tlirew tlie money at the fisherman’s head, while with the 
other he pelted him out of tlie apartment with his own fish, 
which he finally fiung out of doors after him. 

There was so much of appalling and tyrannic fury in the 
stranger’s manner on this occasion, that Sweyn neither stopped 
to coUect the money nor take back his commodity, but fled at a 
precipitate rate to the small hamlet, to tell his comrades that if 

* Tho (iperaUon of dicing the blubber from the bonce of the whale, ii called, 
t«hDicaliy,.rti«c;un^. 

VOL. Kill. 
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they provoked Master Mertoun any fai^ther, he would turn an 
absolute Pato Stewart* on their hand, and head and hang witli- 
out either judgment or mercy. 

Hither also came the discarded liousekocpcr, to consult with 
her neighbours and kindred (for slio too was a native of tbe 
village) what she should do to regain the desirable situation from 
which she had been so suddenly expelled. The old Rauzellaar 
of the village, who had the voice most potential in die delibera¬ 
tions of the township, after hearing what had happened, pro¬ 
nounced that Sweyn Erickson had gone too far in raising the 
market upon Mr Mertoun ; and that whatever pretext the tacks¬ 
man might assume for thus giving way to his anger, the real 
grievance must have been the charging the rock cod-fish at a 
penny instead of a halfpenny a-pound; he therefore exhorted all 
the community never to raise their exactions in future beyond 
the proportion of threepence upon the shilling, at which rate 
their master at the Castle could not reasonably be expected to 
grumble, since, as he was disposed to do them no harm, it was 
reasonable to think that, in a moderate way, he had no objection 
to do them good. “ And three upon twelve,” said the expe¬ 
rienced Ranzcllaar, “ is a decent and moderate proht, and will 
bring with it God’s blessing and Saint Ronald’s.” 

Proceeding upon the taiiff thus judiciously recommended to 
them, the inhabitants of .Jarlshof cheated Mertoun iu future 
only to the moderate extent of twenty-five per cent; a rate to 
which all nabobs, army-contractors, speculators in the funds, 
and others, whom recent and rapid success has enabled to settle 
in the country upon a great scale, ought to submit, as very 
reasonable treatment at the hand of their rustic neighbours. 
Mertoun at least seemed of that opinion, for he gave liimself no 
farther trouble upon tiic subject of his household expenses. 

The conscript fathers of Jarlshof, having settled their own 
matters, took next under their consideration the case of Swertlui,» 
the banished matron who had been expelled from tiie CastlC) 
whom, as an experienced and useful ally, they were higlily 
desirous to restore to her office of housekeeper, should that be 
found possible. But as their wisdom here failed them, Swertha, 
in despair, had recourse to the good offices of Mordaunt Mertoun, 
with whom she had acquired some favour by her knowledge in 
old Norwegian ballads, and dismal tales concerning the Trows or 
Drows, (tlie dwarfs of the Scalds,) with whom superstitious eld 
had peopled many a lonely cavern and brown dale iu Dunross- 
ness, as in every other district of Zetland. ** Swertha,” said the 
youtli, ** 1 can do but little for you, but you may do something 
for yourself. My father’s passion resemblea the fury of those 
ancient champions, those Berserkars, you sing songs about.” 

* Meaning, probably, Patrick Stewart, Earl of Orkney, executed for tyranny 
and oppremlotv practised on the Inhabitants of these remote Idands, m tint 
beginning of tbe seventeenth ctntury. 
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“ Ay, ay, fish of ray hoarl,*’ replied the old woman, with a 
pathetic whine; “ the Berserkars were charapions who lived 
before the blessed days of Saint Glare, and Avho used to run like 
madmen on swords, and spears, and harpoons, and muskets, and 
snap them all into pieces, as a fiunor* would go through a 
herring-net, and then, when tlie fury w'cnt off, tliey were as 
weak and unstable as water.” t 

“ That’s the very thing, Swertlia,” said Mordaunt. Now, 
my father never likes to think of his passion after it is over, and 
is so much of a Berserkar, that, let him be desperate as he will 
to-day, he will not care about it to-morrow. Therefore, he lias 
not filled up your place in the household at the Castle, and not a 
mouthful of warm food has been dressed there since you Avent 
away, and not a morsel of bread baked, but we have lived just 
upon whatever cold thing came to hand. Now, Swertha, I will 
be your warrant, that if you go boldly up to the Castle, and enter 
upon the discharge of your duties as usual, you will never hear a 
single word from him.” 

•Swertha hesitated at first to obey this bold counsel. She said, 
“ to her thinking, Mr Mertoun, when he was angry, looked more 
like a fi<md than any Berserkar of them all; that the fire flashed 
from liis eyes, and the foam flew from his lips; and that it would 
be a plain tempting of Providenco to put herself again in such a 
venture.” 

But, on the encouragement which she received from the son, 
she determined at length once more to face the parent; and, 
dressing lioi-self in her ordinary household attire, for so Mor- 
dauut particularly recommended, she slipped into the Castle, and 
presently resuming the various and numerous occupations which 
devolved on her, seemed as deeply engaged in household cares as 
if she had never been out of office. 

The first day of her return to her duty, Swertha made no 
appearance in presence of her iiia.ster, but trusted that, after his 
three days' diet on cold meat, a hot dish, dressed with the best 
of her simple skill, might introduce her favourably to liis recol¬ 
lection. When Mordaimt had reported that his father had taken 
no notice of this change of diet, and when she herself observed 
that, in passing and repassing him occasionally, her appearance 
produced no effect \ipou her singular master, she began to ima¬ 
gine that the whole affair bad escaped Mr Mertoun’s memory, 
and was active in her duty as usual. Neither was she convinced 
of the contrary until one day, wlion, happening somewhat to 
elovato her tone in a dispute with the other maid-servant, her 
master, w'ho at that time passed the place of contest, eyed her 
with a strong glance, and pronounced the single word, Itemetnber! 
ui a tone which taught Swertlia tlie government of her tongue 
for many weeks after. 


• Firmer, small whale. 


t See Note B. The Berser'kure. 
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If Mertoun was whimsical in his mode of governing hi* house¬ 
hold, he seemed no less so in his plan of educating his son. He 
shewed the youth but few symptoms of parental affection j yet, 
in his ordinary state of mind, the improvement of Mordauut’s 
education seemed to be tlie utmost object of his life. He had 
both books and information sufheient to discharge the task of 
tutor in the ordinary branches of knowledge; and in this capa¬ 
city was regular, calm, and strict, not to say severe, in exacting 
from his pupil the attention necessary for his profiting. But in 
tlie perusal of history, to which their attention was frequently 
turned, as well as in tiie study of classic authors, there often 
occurred facts or seutimeuts which produced an instant effect 
upon Mertoun’s mind, and brought on him suddenly what 
Swertha, Sweyn, and even Mordaunt, came to distinguish by the 
name of his dark hour. He was aware, in the usual case, of its 
approach, and retreated to an inner apartment, into which he 
never permitted even Mordaunt to enter. Here he would abide 
in seclusion for days, and even weeks, only coming out at uncer¬ 
tain times, to take such food as tliey had taken care to leave 
witliin his reach, wlilch lie used in wonderfully small quantities. 
At other times, and especially during the winter solstice, when 
almost every person spends the gloomy timo within doors in 
feasting and merriment, this unhappy man would wrap himself 
in a dark-coloured sea-cloak, and wander out along the stormy 
beach, or upon the desolate heath, indulging his own gloomy and 
wayward reveries under the inclement sky, the rather that he 
was then most sure to wander uuoncountcrud and unobserved. 

As Mordaunt gi’ew older, ho learned to note the particular 
signs which preceded these fits of gloomy despondency, and to 
direct such precautions as might insure liis unfortunate parent 
from ill-timed interruption, (which had always the effect of 
driving him to fury,) while, at the same timo, full provision was 
made for his subsisfenee, Mordaunt perceived that at such 
periods the melancholy fit of his father was greatly prolonged, if 
ho clianced to pi’esent himself to his eyes while the dark hour 
was upon him. Out of respect, therefore, to his parent, as well 
as to indulge the love of active exercise and of amusement natural 
to his period of life, Mordaunt used often to absent himself 
altogether from the mansion of Jarlshof, and even from the 
district, secure that his father, if the dark hour passed away in 
his absence, would be little inclined to inquire how his son had 
disposed of his leisure, so that he was sm*e he had not watched 
his own weak moments; tliat being the subject on which he 
entertained the utmost jealousy. 

At such times, therefore, all the sources of amusement which 
the country afforded, were open to the younger Mertoun, wlio, 
in these intervals of his education, had an opportunity to give 
full scope to the energies of a bold, active, and daring character. 
He was often engaged with the youth of the hamlet in those 
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desperate sports, to which the “ dreadful trade of the samphire- 
gatherer ” is like a walk upon level groiind — often joined tiiose 
midnight excursions upon the face of the giddy cliffs, to socuiv 
the eggs or the young of the sea-fowl; and in these daring 
adventures displayed an address, presence of mind, and activity, 
which, in one so young, and not a native of the country, asto¬ 
nished the oldest fowlers.* 

At other times, Mordaunt accompanied Sweyn and other 
ffshermen in their long and perilous expeditions to the distant 
and deep sea, learning under their direction the management of 
the boat, in which they equal, or exceed, perhaps, any natives of 
the British empire. This exercise had charms for Mordaunt, 
independently of the fishing alone. 

At this time, the old Norwegian sagas were much remembered, 
and often rehearsed, by the fishermen, who still preserved among 
thomselvcs the ancient Norse tongue, which was the speech of 
their forefathers. In the dark romance of those Scandinavian 
tales, lay much that was captivating to a youthful ear; and the 
classic fables of antiquity were rivalled at least, if not excelled, 
in Mordaunt’s opinion, by the strange legends of Berserkars, of 
Sea-kings, of dwarfs, giants, and sorcerers, which he heard from 
tlio native Zctlaiiders. Often the scenes around him were 
assigned as the localities of wild poems, which, half recited, half 
chanted by voices as hoarse, if not so loud, as the waves over 
which they fioated, pointed out the very bay on which they 
sailed as the scene of a blootly sea-fight; the scarce-seen heap of 
stones that bristled over the projecting cape, as the dun, or 
castle, of some potent earl or noted pirate; the distant and soli¬ 
tary gray stone on the lonely moor, as marking the grave of a 
hero; the wild cavern, up which the sea rolled in heavy, broad, 
and unbroken billows, as the dwelling of some noted sorceress.f 

The ocean also had its mysteries, tlie effect of which was aided 
by the dim twilight, through which it was imperfectly seen for 
more tlian half the year. Its bottomless depths and secret caves 
contained, according to the account of Sweyu and others, skilled 
in legendary lore, such wonders as modern navigators reject witli 
disdalu. In the quiet moonlight bay, wdiere the waves came 
rippling to tl»e shore, upon a bed of smooth sand interminglea 
with shells, the menuaid was still seen to glide along the waters 
by moonlight, and, mingling her voice with the sighing breeze, 
was often heard to sing of subterranean wonders, or to chant pro¬ 
phecies of futui'c events. The krakeu, that hugest of living tilings, 

♦ Fatal accidents, however, soinetiincs happen When I visited the Pair 
Isle in 1814, a poor lad of fourteen had been killed by a fall from the rocks about 
a fortnight before our arrival. The accident happened ahiiuet witliiii eight of 
his mother, wlio was castiug peats at no great distance. The body fell into the 
"^j***? no more. But the islanders account this an lionourabie mode 

of death; and as the ciiildren begin tiie practice of ciimbiug very early, fewer 
accidents occur than might be expected. 

f See Note C. Norae t^agmenta. 
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was still supposed to cumber tlie recesses of the Northern Ocean ; 
and often, when some fog<baiik covered the sea at a distance, tlie 
eye of the experienced boatman saw the horns of the monstrous 
leviathan welkiiig and waving amidst the wreaths of mist, and 
bore away with all press of oar and sail, lest the sudden suction, 
occasioned by the sinking of the monstrous mass to the bottom, 
should drag witliin the grasp of its multifarious feelers his own 
frail skiff. The sea-snake was also known, which, arising out of 
the depths of ocean, stretches to the skies his enomious neck, 
covered with a mane like that of a war-horse, and with his hroail 
glittering eyes, raised mast-head high, looks out, as it seems, for 
plunder or for victims. 

Many prodigious stories of these marine monsters, and of many 
others less known, wero then universally received among the 
Zetlandera, whose descendants have not as yet by any means 
abandoned faith in tliem. * 

Such legends are, indeed, every where current amongst the 
vulgar; but the imagination is far more powerfully affected by 
them on the deep and dangerous seas of the nortli, amidst prcci> 
pices and headlands, many hundred feet in height, — amid peril¬ 
ous straits, and currents, aud eddies, — long sunken reefs of rock, 
over which the vivid ocean foams and boils, — dark caverns, to 
whose extremities neitlier man nor skiff has ever ventured,— 
lonely, and often uninhabited isles, — aud occasionally the ruins 
of ancient northern fastnesses, dimly seen by Uie feeble light of 
the Arctic winter. To Mordaunt, who had much of romance in 
his disposition, these superstitions formed a pleasing and inte¬ 
resting exercise of the imagination, while, half doubting, half 
inclined to believe, he listened tj the tales chanted concerning 
these wonders of nature, and creatures of credulous belief, tohl 
in the rude but energetic language of the ancient Scalds. 

But there wanted not softer and lighter amusement, that might 
seem better suited to Mordaunt’s age, than the wild tales and 
rude exercises which we have already mentioned. The season of 
winter, when, from the shortness of the daylight, labour becomes 
impossible, ie in Zetland the time of revel, feasting, and merri¬ 
ment. Whatever the hshennen has been able to acquire daring 
summer, was expended, aud often wasted, in maintaining the 
mirth and hospitality of his heartli during this period; while the 
landholders and gentlemen of the island gave double loose to their 
convivial and hospitable dispositions, thronged their bouses with 
guests, and drove away the rigour of tlie season with jest, glee, 
and song, tlie dance, and the wine-cup. 

Amid the revels of this merry, though rigorous season, no 
youth added more spirit to the dance, or glee to tiio revel, than 
the young stranger, Mordaunt Merioun. When his father’s 
state of mind permitted, or indeed required, his absence^ he waA” 


* Sec Note D. Monsters of the Northern Sea. 
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dcred from house to house a welcome guest wherever he came, 
and lent his willing voice to the song, ami hia foot to the revel. 
A boat, or, if the weatlier, as was often the case, permitted not 
that convenience, one of the numerous ponies, which, straying in 
hordes about the extensive moors, may be said to be at any man*8 
command who can catch them, conveyed him from the mansion 
of one hospitable Zellander to that of another. None excelled 
him in performing the warlike sword-dance, a species of amuse¬ 
ment which had been derived from the habits of the ancient 
Norsemen. He could play upon the guc^ and upon tlie common 
violin, the melancholy and pathetic tunes peculiar to tlie country; 
and with great spirit and execution could relieve their monotony 
with the livelier airs of the North of Scotland. When a party set 
forth as maskers, or, as they arc called in Scotland, guizards, to 
visit some neighbouring Laird, or rich Udaller, it augured well of 
tlie expedition if Mordaunt Mertoun could be prevailed upon to 
undertake tlic office of slcudler, or leader of the band. Upon 
these occasions, full of fun and frolic, he led his retinue from 
house to house, briuging mirth where he went, and leaving regret 
when ho departed. Mordaunt became thus generally known, and 
beloved os generally, tlirongh most of the houses composing the 
patriarchal community of the Main Isle; but his visits were most 
frequently and most willingly paid at the mansion of his father’s 
landlord and protector, Magnus Troil. 

It was not entirely the hearty and sincere welcome of the 
worthy old Magnate, nor the sense that he was in effect his 
father’s patron, which occasioned those frequent visits. The 
hand of welcome was indeed received as eagerly as it was sin¬ 
cerely given, while the ancient Udaller, raising himself in his 
huge chair, whereof the inside was lined witli well-dressed seal¬ 
skins, and the outside composed of massive oak, carved by the 
rude graving-tool of some llamburgh carpenter, sliouted fortli 
his welcome in a tone, which might, in ancient times, have hailed 
the return of lovl, the highest festival of the Goths. There was 
metal yet more attractive, and younger hearts, whose welcome, if 
less loud, was as sincere as that of the jolly Udaller. But it is 
matter which ought not to be discussed at the concluidou of a 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

**0h, Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 

They were twa hunnie hi&ies; 

They bigged n house on yon burn-bnie. 

And tlieekit it ower vn' rashes. 

Fair Bessy Bell I looed yestreen. 

And thought I ne'er could alter; 

But Miiry Gray’s twa pawky con 
Have garr'd my fancy falter.” 

Scots Song. 

Wb havo already mentioned Minna and Brenda, the daughtera 
of Magnus Troil. Their mother had been dead for many years^ 
and they were now two beautiful girls, the eldest only eighteen, 
which might be a year or two younger than Mordaunt Mertoun, 
the second about seventeen. — They were the joy of their father’s 
heart, and the light of his old eyes; and although indulged to a 
degree which might have endangei'ed his comfort and thoir own, 
they repaid his affection with a love, into whicli even blind indul¬ 
gence had not introduced slight regard, or feminine caprice. The 
difference of tlieir tempers and of their complexions was singu¬ 
larly striking, although combined, as is usual, with a certain 
degree of family resemblance. 

The mother of these maidens had been a Scottish lady from the 
Highlands of Sutherland, the orphan of a noble chief, who, driven 
from his own country during the ieuds of the .seventeen tli century, 
had found shelter in those j>paceful islands, which, amidst poverty 
and seclusion, were thus far happy, tliat they remained unvexed 
by discord, and unstained by civil broil. The father (his name 
w'as Saint Clair) pined for hi.s native glen, his feudal to^ver, his 
clansmen, and his fallen authority, and died not long afti^r his 
arrival in Zetland. The beauty of his orphan daughter, despite 
her Scottish lineage, molted the stout heart of Magnus Troil. He 
sued and was listened to, and she became his bride; but dying in 
the fifth year of their union, left him to moui'ii his brief period of 
domestic happiness. 

From her mother, Minna inherited the stately form and dark 
eyes, the raven locks and finely-pencilled brows, which shewed 
she was, on one side at Iciuit, a stranger to the bhxid of Thule. 
Her cheek, — 

“ Oil call it fair, not polo!” 

was so slightly and delicately tinged with the rose, that many 
thought the lily had an undue proportion in her complexion. But 
in that predominance of the paler flower, tlierc was nothing sickly 
or languid; it was the true natural colour of health, and corres¬ 
ponded in a peculiar degree with features, which seemed calcu- 
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lated to express a contemplative and liigh-minded character. 
When Minna Troil heard a tale of wo or of injustice, it was then 
her blood rushed to lier clieoks, and sliewed plainly how warm it 
beat, notwithstanding the generally serious, composed, and retir¬ 
ing disposition, whicli her countenance and demeanour seemed to 
exhibit. If strangers sometimes conceived that tlicse fine features 
were clouded by melancholy, for which her age and situation 
could scarce have given occasion, tliey w'cre soon satisfied, upon 
farther acquaintance, that the placid, mild quietude of her dispo¬ 
sition, and the mental energy of a character which was but little 
interested in ordinary and trivial occurrences, was the real cause 
of her gravity ; and most men, when they knew that her melan¬ 
choly had no ground in real sorrow, and w'as only the aspiration 
of a soul bent on more important objects than those by which she 
was 8un*oundcd, might have wished her whatever %"»>uid add to 
her happiness, but could scarce have desired that, graceful as she 
was in her natural and unalfected seriousness, she should change 
that deportment for one more gay. In short, notwithstanding 
our wish to have avoided that hackneyed simile of an angel, we 
cannot avoid saying there was something in the serious beauty of 
lier aspect, in the measured, yet graceful ease of her motions, in 
the muoU, uF her voice, and the st?rene purity of her eye, that 
seemed as if Minna Troil belonged naturally to some higher and 
better sphere, and w'as only the chance visitant of a world that 
was not worthy of her. 

The scarcely loss beautiful, equally lovely, and equally innocent 
Brenda, wsis of a complexion as differing from her sister, as they 
differed in character, taste, and expression. Her profuse locks 
wei'e of that paly brown which receives from the passing sunbeam 
a tinge of gold, but darkens again when the ray has passed from 
it. Her eye, her mouth, the beautiful row of teeth, which in her 
innoc.ent vivacity were frequently disclosed ; the fresh, yet not 
too bright glow of a healthy complexion, tinging a skin like the 
drifted snow, spoke her genuint? Scandinavian descent, A fairy 
form, less tall than that of Minna, but still more finely moulded 
into symmetry—a careless, aud almost childish Hglitness of step— 
an eye that seemed to look on every object with jdeasure, from a 
natural aud serene cheerfulness of disposition, attracted even more 
general admiration than the charms of her sister, tliough perhaps 
that which Minna did exoite, might be of a moro intense os well 
as a more reverential character. 

The dispositimis of these lovely sisters were not less different 
than tlieir complexions. In tho kindly affections, neither could 
be said to excel the other, so much were they attached to their 
father and to each other. But the rheerfiihiess of Brenda mixed 
itself with tlje everyday business of life, and seemed inexhaustible 
in its profixsion. The less buoyant spirit of her sister appeared 
to bring to society a contented wish to be interested and pleased 
with what was going forward, but was rather placidly carried 
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along with the stream of inirtli and pleasure, than disposed to aid 
its progress by any efforts of her own. She endured mirtli, 
mther than enjoyed it; and the pleasures in which she most 
delighted, were those of a graver ail'd more solitary cast. The 
knowledge which is derived from books was beyond her reach. 
Zetland afforded few opportunities, in those days, of studying the 
lessons, bequeathed 

“ By dead men to their kind 

and Magnus Troil, such as we have described him, was not a 
person within whoso mansion the means of such knowledge were 
to be acquired. But the book of naturo was before Minna, that 
noblest of volumes, where we are over called to wonder and to 
admire, even when we cannot understand. The plants of those 
wild regions, the shells tin the shores, and the long list of 
feathered clans ivhich haunt their cliffs and eyries, were as well 
known to Minna Troil as to the most experionc<‘d fowlers. Her 
powers of observation were wonderful, and little interrupted by 
other tones of feeling, Tho information which she acquired by 
habits of patient attention, was indelibly riveted in a naturally 
powerful memory. She had also a high feeling fur die solitary and 
melancholy grandeur of the scenes in which she was placed. The 
ocean, in all its varied forms of sublimity juid terror — tho tre¬ 
mendous cliffs that resound to tho ceaseless roar of tho billows, 
and the clang of the sea-fowl, had for Minna a charm in almost 
every state in which the changing seasons exhibited them. Witli 
the enthusiastic feelings proper to the romantic race from wliich 
her mother descended, the love of natural objects was to her a 
passion capable not only of occupying, but at times of agitating, 
her mind. Scenes upon which her sister looked with a sense of 
transient awe or emotion, which vanished on her return from 
^vitnossing them, continued long to fill Minna’s imagination, not 
only in solitude, and in the silence of Uie night, but in tho hours 
of society So that sometimes when she sat like a beautiful 
statue, a present member of the domestic circle, her thoughts 
were tar absent, wandering on the wild sca-shorc, and among the 
yet wilder mountains of her native isles. And yet, wdien roc^lcd 
to conversation, and mingling in it with interest, there were few 
to whom her friends were more indebted for enhancing its enjoy¬ 
ments ; and although something in her manners claimed deferenoe 
(notwithstanding her early youth) as well os affection, even her 
gay, lovely, and amiable sister was not more generally beloved 
than the more retired and pensive Minna. 

Indeed, the two JoveJy sisters were not only tlie delight of their 
friends, but tlie pride of those islands, where the inhabitants of a 
certain rank were blended, by the remoteness of their sitwtion 
and the general hospitality of their habits, into one friendly coxi^« 
inanity. A wandering poet and parcel-musician, who, aftci^ 
going through various fortunes, had returned to end his days as 
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he could in his native islands, had celebrated the daughters of 
Magnus in a poem, which he entitled Night and Day; and, in his 
dc 5 ficription of Minna, might almost be thought to have antici¬ 
pated, though only in a rude outline, the exquisite lines of Lord 
Byron, — 

** She W!ilk» in beauty, libo tbo night 
Of cloudiftsfl dunes and starry skies; 

And all that 'a best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and lier eyes: 

Tims mellow’d to that tender light 
Which lieaven to gaudy day denies.” 

Their father loved the maidens both so well, that it might l>o 
diflicult to say which he loved best; saving that, perchance, ho 
liked his graver damsel better in the walk without doors, and his 
raeiTy mai<l<‘u better by the fireside; that he more desired the 
society of Minna when ho was sad, and that of Brenda when he 
was mirthful; and, what was nearly the same thing, preferred 
Minna before noon, and Brenda after the glass had circulated in 
the evening. 

But it was still more extraordinary, that the affections of Mor- 
daunt Mcrtomi seemed to hover with the same impartiality as 
thoHv ui’ tlieir father betwixt the two lovely sisters. From his 
boyhood, lus we havo noticed, ho had been a frequent inmate of 
the residence of Magnus at Burgh-Westra, although it lay nearly 
twenty miles distant from Jarlshof. 'L’he impassable character of 
the country betwixt these places, extending over hills covered with 
lixiso and quaking bog, and frequently intersected by the creeks 
or arms of tlie sea, which indent the island on either bide, as well 
as by fresh water streams and lakes, I’endered the journey diffi¬ 
cult, and even dangerous, in tlio dark season ; yet, as soon as the 
state of his father’s mind warned him to absent himself, Mor- 
damit, at every risk, and under every difficulty, Avas pretty sure 
to be found the next day at Burgh-Westra, having achieved his 
journey in less time than would have been employed perhaps by 
the most active native. 

lie was of course set down as a wooer of one of the daughters 
of Magnus, bj the public of Zetland; and when the old UiL^er’s 
great partiality to the youth was considered, nobody doubted tliat 
be might aspire to the hand of either of those distinguished 
beauties, with as large a share of islets, rocky moorland, and 
shore-fishings, as might be the fitting portion of a favoured child, 
and Avith the presumptive prospect of possessing half the domains 
of the ancient house of Troil, when their present owner should 
be no more. This seemed all a reasonable speculation, and, in 
theory at least, better constructed than many that are current 
tlirough the world as unquestionable facts. But, alas 1 all tliat 
sharpness of obaevvation which could be applied to the conduct 
of the parties, failed to determine the main point, to Avhich of the 
young persons, namely, tlie attentions of Mordauut were pecu- 
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liarly devoted. lie seemed, iu general, to treat them aa au 
affectionate and attached brother might have treated two aistcrs, 
BO equally dear to him that a breath would have turned the scale 
of aftection. Or if at any time, which often happened, the one 
maiden appeared the more especial object of his attention, it 
seemed only to bo because circumstances called her peculiar 
talents and disposition into more particular and it\miediate 
exercise. 

Both the sisters were accomplished in the simple music of tlio 
north, and Mordaunt, who was their assistant, and sometimes 
their preceptor, when they were practising this delightful art, 
might be now soon assisting Minna in the acquisition of those 
wild, solemn, and simple air.s, to wliich scalds and harpers sung 
of old the deeds of heroes, ami presently found equally active in 
teaching Brenda the more lively ami complicated music, wliicli 
their father’s affection caused to be brought from the English or 
Scottish capital for the use of his daughters. And while con¬ 
versing with them, Mordaunt, who mingled a strain of deep and 
ardent enthusiasm with the gay and ungovernable spirits of youth, 
was equally ready to enter into the wild and poetical visions of 
Minna, or into the lively and often humorous chat of her gayer 
sister. In short, so little did he seem to attach himself to either 
damsel exclusively, that he was sometimes heard to say, that 
Minna never looked so lovely, as Avhen lier light-hearted sister had 
induced her, for the time, to forget her habitual gravity; or 
Brenda so interesting, as when she sat listening, a subdued and 
affected partaker of tlie deep pathos of her sister Minna. 

The public of the mainland were, tliercforo, to uso the liunter’s 
phrase, at fault in their farther conclusions, and could but deter¬ 
mine, after long vacillating betwixt the maidens, iJiat the young 
man was positively 'to marry one of them, but wliich of the two 
could only be determined when his approaching manhood, or the 
interference of siout old Magnus, the father, should teach Master 
Mordaunt Mertoun to know his i>wn mind, It w.as a pretty 
thing, indeed,” they usually concluded, “ that he, no native bom, 
and possessed of no visible means of subsistence that is known to 
any one, should presume to hesitate, or affect to have the power 
of selection and choice, betwixt the two most distinguished beauties 
of Zetland. If they were Magnus Troil, they would soon be at 
the bottom of the matter” — and so forth. All which remarks 
were only whispered, for the hasty disposition of the Udaller had 
too much of the old Ntirse fire about it to render it safe for any 
one to become an unauthorized intermcddlcr with his family 
affaii’s; and thus stood the relation of Mordaunt Mortouii to tlie 
family of Mr Troil of Burgh-Westra, when the following iucidentii 
took place. 
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CHAPTER TV. 

This is no pilprim’s morning — yon gray mist 
Lies upon mil, and dale, and held, and forest, 

Liko the dun wimple of a new-made widow; 

And, by inv faitli, although m> heart tie soft, 

1 ’d rather hear that widow weep and sigh, 

And tell the virtues of the dear departed. 

Than, when tlie tempest sends Ins voice abroad. 

He subject to its fury. 

The Double Nuptialn. 

TiiR spring was far advanced, when, after a week spent in sport 
and festivity at liiirgh-Westra, Mordaiiiit Mertoun bade adieu t/i 
the family, pleading the necessity of his return to Jarlshof. The 
proposal was combated by the maidens, and more decidedly by 
Magnus himself. He saw no occasion whatever for Mordaunt 
I’eturning to Jarlshof. If his father desired to see him, which, 
by the way, Magnus did not believe, Mr Mertoun had only to 
Uirow himself into the stem of Swevn’s boat, or betake himself to 
a pony, if he liked a land journey better, and he would sec not 
on'i^ ills son, but iwirnty folk besides, who would be most happy 
to find that he had not lost the use of his tongue entirely during 
his long solitude ; “ although 1 must own,” added tlie worthy 
Cdaller, “ that when he lived among us, nobody ever made leas 
use of it.” 

Mordaunt acejuiesced botli in what respected his father's taci¬ 
turnity, and his dislike to general society ; but suggested, at the 
same time, that the first circumstance rendered his own imme¬ 
diate return more necessary, as he was the usual channel of 
communication betwixt his father and others ; and that tho second 
corroborated tluj same necessity, since Mr Mertoun’s having no 
oUier society whatever, seemed a weighty reason why his son’s 
should be resttired to him witliout loss of time. As to his father’s 
coming to Hurgh-Westra, tliey might as well,” he said, “expect 

see Sumburgh Cape come thither.” 

“ And that would be a cumbrous guest,” said Magnus. “ But 
you will stop for our dinner to-day 1 There are the families of 
Muncss, Queiidale, Tliorslivoe, and I know not who else, are 
expected ; and, besitl^s the thirty that were in house this blessed 
night, we shall have as many more as chamber and bower, and 
barn and boat-house, can furnish with beds, or witli barlcy-sti’aw, 
— and you will leave all this behind you !” 

“ And tlie blithe dance at night,” added Brenda, in a tone 
betwixt reproach and vexation; “ and tlie young men from the 
Isle of Paba that are to dance the sword-dance, whom sliall we 
find to match them, for the honour of the Main V* 

“ There is many a merry dancer on the mainland, Bi’enda,” 
Implied Mordaunt, “ even if I should never rise on tiptoe again. 
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And where good daneei's are found, Brenda Troil will alway# 
find the beat paitner. T mu&t ti'ip it to-night through the Wastes 
of Dunrossness.” 

**Do not say so, Mordaunt,” said Minna, who during this 
conversation, had been looking from the window something 
aaixiously ; “go not, to-day at least, through tlie Wastes of Dun- 
rossness.” 

“ And why not to-day, Minna,” said Mordaunt, laughing, “any 
more than to-morrow 1” 

“ Oh, the morning mist lies heavy upon yonder chain of isles, 
nor has it permitted us since day-break even a single glimpse of 
Fitful-head, tlie lofty cape that concludes you splendid mnge of 
mountains. The fijwl are winging their way to the shore, and 
the shelldrake seems, through the mist, as largo as the seart.* 
Sec, the very sheerwatei-s and bonxies arc inakiug to the clifl's for 
shelter.” 

“ And they will ride out a gale against a king’s frigate,” said 
her father ; “ there is foul weather when they cut and I'un.” 

“ Stay, then, with us,” said Minna to her friend ; “ tho storm 
w'ill be dreadful, y et it will be grand to sc'e it from Burgh-Westra, 
if we have no friend exposed to its fuiy. See, the air is close ami 
sultry, though the season is yet so early, and the day so calm, 
that not a windlestraw' moves on the heath. Stay with us, Mor¬ 
daunt ; the storm which these signs announce will he a dreadful 
one.” 

“ I must be gone the sooner,” was tlie conclusion of Mordaunt, 
who could not deny the signs, which had not escaped his own 
quick observation. “If the storm bo too fierce, I will abide for 
the night at Stourburgh.” 

“ What!” said Magnus ; “ will you leave us for the new 
chamberlains new Scotch tack-snian, who is to teacli all us Zet¬ 
land savages new ways I Take your own gate, my lad, if that is 
the song you sing.” 

“ Nay,” said Mordaunt; “ I had only some curiosity to see the 
new implements he has brought.” 

“ Ay, ay, ferlies make fools fain. T would like to know if his 
new plough will bear against a Zetland rock ?” answered Magnus. 

“ I niu.Ht not pass Stourburgh on the jouruey^,” said the youth, 
deferring to his patron’s prejudice against innovation, “if this 
btaling weather bring on tempest; but if it only break in rain, 
.'ts is most probable, I am not likely to be melted in tho wetting.” 

“ It will not soften into rain alone,” said Minna ; “see how 
much heavier the clouds fall every moment, and see these woa- 
ther-gaws that streak the lead-coloured mass with partial gleams 
of faded red and purple.” 

“ £ see them all,” said Mordaunt; “ but they only tell me I 

• The cormorant; which may be wen frequently doshin^r in wild flight along 
U>« roMla and tides of Zetland, and yet more often drawn up iu ranks on some 
Mgtof rock, like a body of Ute Ufaiclc Bninswivkers m lillS. 
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have no time to tarry here. Adieu, Minna ; I will send you the 
eagle’s feathers, if an eagle can be found on Fair-isle or Foulali. 
And fare thee well, my pretty Brenda, and keep a thought for 
me, should the Paba men dance ever so well.” 

“ Take care of yourself, since go you will,” said both sisters, 
together. 

Old Magnus scolded them formally for supposing tliero was any 
danger to an active young fellow from a spring gale, whether by 
sea or land ; yet ended by giving hia own caution also to Mor- 
daunt, advising him seriously to delay his journey, or at least to 
stop at Stourburgh. I’or,” said he, second thoughts are 
best; and as tliis Scottishman’s howf lies right under your leu, 
why, take any port in a storm. But do not be assured to find the 
door on latch, let the storm blow ever so hai’d ; thei e are such 
matters as bolts and bars in Scotland, though, thanks to Saint 
Ronald, they are unknown hero, save that great lock on the old 
Castle of .Scalloway, that all men run -to see—may be they make 
])art of this man’s improvements. But go, Mordaurit, since go 
yon will. You should drink a stirrup-cup now, were you three 
years older, but boys should never drink, excepting after dinner; 
t will drink it for you, that good customs may not be broken, or 
bad luck come of it. Here is your boually, my lad.” And so 
saying, ho quaffed a rummer glass of brandy with as much impu¬ 
nity as if it had been spring water. Thus regretted and cautioned 
on all hands, Alordaunt took leave of the hospitable household, 
and looking back at the comforts with which it was surrounded, 
and the dense smoke that rolled upwards from its chimneys, ho 
first recollected ilie guestless and solitaj’y desolation of Jarlshof, 
then comi)arcd with the sullen and moody melancholy of his 
father’s temper the warm kindness of those whom ho was leaving, 
and could ncjt refrain from a sigh at the thoughts which forced 
thcm.sclvus on his imagination. 

The signs of the tempest did not dishonour tlic predictions of 
Minna. Mordaunt had not advanced three hours on his jemrney, 
before the wind, which had been so deadly still in the morning, 
began at first to wail and sigh, as if bemoaning beforehand the 
evils) which it might perpetrate in its fury, like a madman in the 
gloomy state of dejection which precedes his fit of violence ; then 
gradually increasing, the gale howled, raged, and roared, with 
the full fury of a nortliern storm. It was accompanied by showers 
of rain mixed with hail, that dashed with the most unrelenting 
rage against the hills and rocks with which the traveller wa.s 
surrounded, distracting his attention, iti spite of his utmost exer¬ 
tions, and rendering it very difficult for him to keep the direction 
of his journey in a country where there is neither road, nor oven 
the slightc'st track to direct the steps of the wanderer, and where 
he is often interrupted by brooks as well as large pools of water, 
takes, and lagoons. All these inland waters were now lashed 
into slieets of tumbling foam, mudbi of wiiich, carried off by the 
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jury of the whlrlniud, was mingled with the gale, and transported 
far from the waves uf which it had lately made a part; while the 
salt relish of the drift which was pelted against his face, shewed 
Mordaiint that the spray of the more distant ocean, disturbed to 
frenzy by the storm, was mingled with that of the inland lakes 
and streams. 

Amidst tliis hideous combustion of the elements, Mordaunt 
Mertoun struggled forward as one to whom such elemental war 
was familiar, and who regarded the exertions which it required 
to withstand its fury, but as a mark of resolution and manhood. 
Ho felt even, as happens usually to those who endure great haixl- 
ships, that the exertion necessary to subdue them, is in itself a 
kind of elevating triumph. To see and distinguish his path when 
the cattle were driven from the hill, and the very fowls from the 
firmament, was but the stronger proof of his own superiority. 

They shall not hear of me at Hurgh-Wcsti’a,” said he to him¬ 
self, “as they heard of old doited Ilingan Ewenson’s boat, that 
foundered betwixt roadstead and key. I am more of a cragsman 
than to mind tiro or water, wave by sea, or quagmire by land.” 
Thus he struggled on, buffeting with the stoiin, supplying the 
want of tlie usual signs by which travellers directed their pro¬ 
gress, (for rock, mountain, and headland, w'ere shrouded in mist 
and darkness,) by the instinctive sagacity with which long acquain¬ 
tance with these wilds had taught him to mark every minute 
object, whidr could serve in such circumstances to regulate his 
course. Thus, we repeat, he struggled onward, occasionally 
standing still, or even lying down, when the gust was most impe¬ 
tuous; making way against it when it was somewhat lulled, by a 
rapid and bold advance even in its very current; or, when this 
was impossible, by a movement resembling that of a vessel 
working to windward b} sliort tacks, but never yielding one inch 
of tho way which he iiud fought so hard to gain. 

Yet, notwithstauding Mordaunt’s experience and resolution, his 
situation W'as suffieiently uncomfortable, and even precarious ; not 
because his sailor's jacket and Irowscrs, the common dress of 
young men through tliese isles when on a journey, Afcre thoroughly 
wet, for that might have taken place within tho same bnef time, 
in any ordinary day, in this watery climate ; but tho real danger 
was, tiiat, notwitiistanding his utmost exertions, he made very 
slow way through brooks that were sending their waters all 
aboard, through morasses drowned in double deluges of moisture, 
which rendered all the ordinary passes more than usually danger¬ 
ous, and repeatedly obliged the traveller to perform a considerable 
circuit, which in tho usual case was unnccesvsary. Thus repeatedly 
baillcd notwithstanding his youth and strength, Mordaunt, after 
maintaining a dogged conflict with wind, rain, and the fatigue of 
a prolonged journey, was truly happy, when, not without having 
been more than once mistaken in his road, ho at length found 
himself within sight of the boose of Stourburgh, or H^ra ; for 
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th« names w<'re indifFereiitly given to the residence of Mr 
Triptoleinus Yellowley, who was the chosen missionary of tho 
Chamberlain of Orkney and Zetland, a speculative person, who 
designed, through the medium of Triptolemus, to introduce into 
the Ultima Thitle of the Romans a spirit of improvement, which 
at that early period w'as scarce known to exist in Scotland itself. 

At length, and with ntuch difficulty, Mordaunt reached the 
house of this worthy agriculturist, the only refuge from the relent¬ 
less storm which he could hope to meet with for several miles ; 
and going straight to the door, with the most undoubting con¬ 
fidence of instant admission, he was not a little surprised to find 
it not merely latched, which the weather might excuse, but oven 
bolted, a thing which, as Magnus Troil has already intimated, was 
almost unknown in the Archipelago, To knock, to call, and 
finally to batter the door with staff and stones, were tlie natural 
resources of the youth, who was rendered alike impatient by the 
pelting of the storm, and by encountering such most unexpected 
and unusual obstacles to iustaut admission. As he w’as suffered, 
however, for many minutes to exhaust his impatience in noise 
and clamour, without receiving any I’cply, we will employ them 
in informing the reader who Tnptolemus Yellowley was, and how 
he cwTTii' ny a name so singular. 

Old Jasper Yellowley, the father of Tnptolemus, (though bom 
at the foot of Roseberry-Toppmg,) had been conic orcr by a certain 
noble Scottish Karl, wlio, proving too far north for canny York¬ 
shire, had pcA’suaded him to accept of a farm in tho M earns, 
where, it is unnecessary to add, he found matters very different 
from what he had expected. Itw-as in vain that the stout fanner 
set manfully to work, to counterbalance, by superior skill, tlic 
inconveniences arising from a cold soil aud a w'ceping climate. 
These might have been probably overcome ; but his neighbour¬ 
hood to tlu' Grampians exposed him eternally to that species of 
visitation from the plaided gentry who dwelt within their skirts, 
which made young Norval a warrior and a hero, but only con¬ 
verted Jasper Yellowley into a ]»oor man. This was, indeed, 
balanced in some sort by the impression which his ruddy cheek 
aud robust form liad the I'orlimo to make upon Miss Barbara 
Cliukscale, daughter of the uinquhile, aud sister to the then exist¬ 
ing, Clinkscale of that Ilk. 

This was thought a horrid and unnatural union in the ncigh- 
boimhooii, considering that the hiiiiae of Cliuksoalc had at least as 
great a share of Scottish pride as of Scottish parsimony, and was 
amply endowed with both. But Miss Babic had her handsome 
fortune of two tliousand marks at her own disposal, w'as a woman 
of spirit who had been major and sut juris, (as the writer who 
<lre\v tlie contract assured her,) for full twenty years ; so she set 
consequences aud commentaries alike at defiance, aud wedded 
the hearty Yorkshire yeoman. Her brotlier and her more 
wealtliy kinsmen drew off in disgust, and almost disowned their 
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degraded relative. But the house of Cliulcscalo was allied (like 
every otlier family in Scotland at the time) to a set of relations 
who were not so nice — tenth and sixteenth cousins, who not only 
acknowledged their kinswoman Babio after her marriage witli 
Yellowley, but even condescended to cat beans and bacon (though 
the latter was then the abomination of the Scotch as much as of 
the Jews) with her husband, and would willingly have cemented 
the friendship by borrowing a little cash from him, hail not his 
good lady (who understood trap as well as any woman in the 
Meams) put a negative on this advance to intimacy. Indeed she 
knew how to make young Deilbolieket, old Dougald Baresword, 
the Laird of Bandy brawl, and others, pay for the liospitality which 
she did not think proper to deny them, by rendering them useful 
in her negotiations with the lightliauded lads beyond the Cairn, 
wlio, finding their late object of plunder was now allied to “ kend 
folks, and owned by them at kirk and market,” became satisfied, 
on a moderate yearly composition, to desist from their depreda¬ 
tions. 

This eminent success reconciled Jasper to the dominion whicli 
his wife began t> assiiiue over him ; and wliioh was Much con¬ 
firmed by her proving to be— let ino see — wliat is the prettiest 
mode of expressing it ?—in the family way. On this occasion, 
Mrs Yellowley liad a remarkable dream, as is the usual ])Tactice 
of teeming mothers ])rc clous to the birth of an illustrious offspring. 
She “ was a-dreamed,” as her husband expressed it, that she was 
safely delivered of a plough, drawn by three yoke of Angus-shire 
oxen ; and being a mighty investigator into such portents, she sat 
herself down witli her gossips, to consider wliat the thing might 
mean. Honest Jasper ventured, with mucli Jiesitalion, to inti ¬ 
mate his own opinion, that the vision had reference rather to 
things past tlian things future, and might have been occasioned 
by his wife’s nerves Iwing been a little startled by meeting in 
tlie loan above the house his own groat plough with tlie six oxen, 
which were the pride of Ids he.'irt. But the good cummers* raised 
such a hue and cry against this exposition, that Jasper was fain 
to put his fingers in his ears, and to run out of the apartment. 

“ Hear to liim,” said an old whigamorc cavlme—‘‘ hear to 
him, wL’ his owsen, that arc as an idol to him, even as the calf of 
Bethel! Na, na—it’s nae plough of the flesh that tho bonny 
lad-baim—for a lad it sail be—sail e’er striddle between the 
stilts o’—it’s the plough of the spirit —and I trust mjBell to seii 
him wag tlie head o’ him in a pu’int; or, what’s better, on a hill¬ 
side.” 

Now the dcil’s in your whiggery,” said the old lady Glenpro¬ 
sing ; wad ye hae our cummer’s bonny lad-bairn wag tho head 
aff his shouthers like your godly Mess James Guthrie, that yo 
halcl Euch a clavering about ? — Na na, he sail walk a mair siccar 
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path, aud be a dainty curate — and say ho sliould live to be a 
bishop, what the waur wad he be 1” 

The gauntlet thus fairly flung down by one sibyl, was caught up 
by another, and the controversy between presbytery and episco¬ 
pacy raged, roared, or rather screamed, a round of cinnamon- 
water serving only like oil to the Hame, till Jasper entered witli 
the plough-staff; and by the awe of his presence, and the shame 
of misbehaving “before the stranger man,” imposed some con¬ 
ditions of silence upon the disputants. 

I do not know whether it was impatience to give to the light a 
being destined to such high and doubtful fates, or whether pf>or 
Daiue Yellowley was rather frightened at the hurly-burly which 
had taken place in her presence, but she was taken suddenly ill; 
and, contrary to the formula in such cases used ar'd provided, was 
soon reported to be “ a good deal worse than was co be expected.” 
She took the opportunity (having still all her wits about her) to 
extract from her sympathetic husband two promises; first, that 
he would christen the child, whoso birth was like to cost her so 
dear, by a name indicative of the vision with which she had been 
favoured ; and next, that ho would edueato him for the ministry. 
The canny Yorksliireman, thinking she had a good title at presc'nt 
to ditc in such mattejf, subscribed to all she required. A man- 
child was accordingly born under these conditions, but the state 
of the mother did not permit her for many days to inquire how 
far they had been complied with. When she was in some dcgi*ee 
convalescent, she was informed, that as it was thought fit the child 
should bo immediately christened, it luid received the name of 
Triptolemus ; the Curate, who was a man of some classical skill, 
conceiving that this epithet contained a handsome and classical 
allusion to the visionary plough, with its triple yoke of oxen. 
Mrs Yellow'ley was not much delighted with the manner in which 
her iv/|iiest had been complied witli; but grumbling being to iis 
little purpose as in the celebrated case of Tristrem Shandy, she 
e’en sat down contented with tlie heathenish name, and endeavoured 
to counteract the effects it might produce upon the taste and feel¬ 
ings of the nominee, by such an education as might put him above 
the slightest thought of sacks, coulters, stilts, mould-hoards, or any 
thing connected witli the servile drudgt'ry of the plough. 

Jasper, sago Yorkshire man, smiled slyly in his sleeve, con¬ 
ceiving that young Trlppie was likely to prove a chip of the old 
block, and would rather take after the joUy Yorkshire yeoman, 
than the gentle but somewhat aigrf blood of the house of Clink- 
scale. Ho remarked with suppressed glee, that the tuiio which 
best answered the purpose of a lullaby was the “ Ploughman's 
W Instlc,” and the first words the infant learned to stammer w ere 
the names of the oxen; moreover, that the “ hern,” preferred 
home-hrewed ale to Scotch twopenny, and never quitted hold of 
the tankard with so much reluctance as w hen there had been, by 
some manoeuvre of Jasper’s own device, a double straik of malt 
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allowed to tho brewing, above that which was sanctioned bj the 
mos¥t liberal recipe of which his dame’s household thrift admitted. 
Besides this, when no other moans could be fallen upon to divert 
an occasional fit of squalling, his father observed that Trip could 
be always silenced by jingling a bridle at liis oar. From all which 
HvmpUuns he used to swear in private, that the boy would prove 
true Ytu’kshire, and mother and mother’s kin w'ould have small 
share of him. 

Meainvbile, and within a yi'ar after the Itiirth of Trijitolcmus, 
Mrs Yellowle^ bore a daughter, named afb'r herself Barbara, 
who, even in earliest infancy, exhibited the pinched nose and thin 
lips by w'hich the Cliiikseale family w'ere distinguished amongst 
the uiliabitants of the Meanis ; and as her childhood advanced, 
the readiness wdth which she s»*ized, and the tenacity wherewith 
she detained, the playthings of Triptolenms, besides a desire to 
luU', pinch, and scratch, on slight, or iio provocation, were all 
considered by attentive observers as proofs, that Miss Baby wouhl 
ju'ovo “ her inotlier over again.” Malic-ions people did not stick 
to say, tliat the acrimony of the CHnkscale blood had not, on this 
occasion, been cooled and sweetened by that of Old I’nglaiid ; that 
young Deilbelicket was mueli about the house, and they could not 
but think it odd, that Mrs Yellow ley, who, as the whole world knew, 
gave nothing lor notliing, should be so uneoinmonly attentive to 
heap the trcMicber, and to fill the eaup, of an idle blackguard ne’er- 
do-w'oel. But w'ben folk bad once looked upon the austere and 
awfully virtuous coimteiiance of Mrs Vellowley, they did fvill justice 
to la^r propriety of conduct, anti Deilbelicket’s delicacy of taste. 

Meantime young Triptoleiiius, having received such iiistruc- 
t.ons as tho Curate coubl give liiin, (for though Dame Y'cliowley 
adliered to the persecuted roiniiaiit, her jolly husband, edified by 
the black gown and prayer-book, still conformed to the church a.s 
l)\ law cstalilislied,) was, in due process of time, &>.nt to Saint 
Andrews to prosecute his studies. He went, it is true, but with 
an e\o turned baels with sad rt'inenibrances on bis father’s plough, 
his father’s pancakes, and his father’s ale, for which the small 
beer cf the college, commonly tlu're termed “ tliorough-go- 
nimble,” furnished a poor substitule. Yet he advanced in his 
b'amiug, being found, liow'cver, to shew a particular favour to 
such authors of antiquity as had made the improvement of the 
soil the object of their re.sear(‘lie.s. lie endured the Bucolics of 
Virgil—tlu' (.loorgics ho had by heart— but the yEneid he could 
not away with; and he was particularly severe upon the cele- 
hrated line expressing a charge of cavalry, because, as he under¬ 
stood ilio he opined that the eombatanks, in their 

inconsiderate ardour, galloped over a new-manured ploughed 
field. Cato, the Homan (’ensor, was his favourite among chuisical 
heroes and philosophers, not on account of the stnetness of his 


* Quadrupcduinquc putioin aonitu quatit ungula caiupuui. 
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morals, but because of his treatise, de Be Bastica. lie had ever 
in his mouth tho phrase of Cicero, Jam neminem antepones Catohi. 
lie tliought well of Falladius, and of Terentius Varro, but Colu¬ 
mella was his pocket-coinpanioii. 'fo these ancient worthies, he 
added the more modern Tusser, liartlib, and other writers on 
rural economics, not forgetting the lucubrations of the Shepherd 
of Salisbury Plain, and such of the better-informed Philomaths, 
who, insk'ad of loading their almanacks with vain i>redictions ol 
political events, pretended to see what seeds woTild grow' and 
what would not, and direct the attention of their readers to that 
course of cultivation from which the production of good crops 
may be wifely predicted ; modest sages, in fine, who, careless of 
the rise and downfall of empires, content Iheuirjelves witli 
pointing out the fit seasons to reap and sow, with a fair guess at 
the weather which each month will be likely to present; as, for 
example, that if Heaven pleases, we shall have snow in January, 
and the author will stake his reputation that Jiily proves, <m the 
whole, a month of sunshine. Now, although the llector of Saint 
Leonard’s was greatly pleased, in general, Viith tlio quiet, 
laborious, and studious bent of Triptolonuis Yellowley, and 
doomed him, in so far, w'orthy of a name of four syllablca having 
a Luuu termination, yet he ix'lishod not, by any means, his ex¬ 
clusive attention to his favourite authors. It savoured of the 
earth, he said, if not of something worse, to have a man's mind 
always grovelling in mould, stercoratod or unstercorated ; and he 
pointed out, but in vain, history, ami poetry, and divinity, as 
more elevating subjects of occupation, 'rriptoleiims Y'ellowley 
was obstinate in Ins own course. Of the battle of Pliarsalia, he 
thought not as it utrccted the freedom of tho world, but ilwelt on 
the rich crop wliicli tlio Einnthiaii fields were likely to produce 
the next season. In vernacular poetry, Triptolemus could scarce 
bo prevailed upon to read a single couplet, excepting old Tusser, 
as aloresaifi, whose IlundiHid Points of Oood Husbandry he had 
got by heart; and excepting also Piers Ploughinau’s Vision, 
which, charmed with the title, he bought with avidity from a 
packman, but after reading the two first pages, flung it into the 
fire as an impudent and misnamed political libel. As to divinity, 
he summed that matter up by reminding his instructors, that ti> 
labour the earth and win his bread with the toil of his body and 
sweat of his brow, was the lot imposed upon fallen man ; and, for 
bis part, he was resolved to discharge, to the best of his abilities, 
a task so obviously necessary to existence, leaving others hi 
speculate as much as they would, upon the more recondite mvs- 
lenes of theology. 

With a spirit so much narrowed and limited to the concerns 
of rural life, it may be doubted whether the proficiency of Trip- 
toleinuB 111 learning, or the use he was like to make of his acqui- 
sitious, would have much gratifieil the ambitious hope of his 
anectionato mother. It is true, he expressed uo reluctance to 
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embrace the profession of a clergyman, which suited well enough 
with the habitual personal indolence which sometimes attaches 
to speculative dispositions. He had views, to speak plainly, (1 
wish tlicy were peculiar to himself,) of cultivating the glebe six 
days in the week, preaching on the seventh with duo regularity, 
and dining with some fat franklin or country laird, with whom 
he could smoke a pipe and drink a tankard after dinner, and mix 
in secret conference on the exhaustless subject, 

Quid faciat Iictas segetes. 

Now, this plan, besides that it indicated nothing of what was then 
called the root of the matter, implied necessarily the possession 
of a manse; and the possession of a manse inferred compliance 
with the doctrines of prelacy, and other enormities of the time. 
There was some question how far manse and globe, stipend, both 
victual and money, might have outbalanced the good lady’s pre¬ 
disposition towards Presbytery; but her zeal was not put to so 
severe a trial. She died before her sou had completed his 
studies, leaving her afflicted spouse just as disconsolate as was to 
bo expected. The first act of old Jasper's undivided administra¬ 
tion was to recall his son from Saint Andrews, in order to obtain 
his assistance in hi.s domestic labours. And here it might have 
been supposed that our Triptoleinus, summoned to carry into 
practice what he had so fondly studied in theory, must have been, 
to use a simile which he would have thought lively, like a cow 
entering upon a clover park. Alas, mistaken thouglits, and 
deceitful hopes of mankind ! 

A laughing philosopher, the Democritas of our day, once, m a 
moral lecture, compared human life to a table pierced with a 
number of holes, each of which has a pin made exactly to fit it, 
hut which pins being stuck in hastily, and without selection, 
chance leads inevitably to the most awkward mistake!. For, 
iiow often do we see/’ the orator pathetically concluded,—“how 
often, I say, do we see the round man stuck into tho tlireo cor¬ 
nered hole 1” This new illustration of the vagaries of fortune set 
every one present into convulsions of laughter, excepting one fat 
alderman, who seemed to make the case his own, and insisted 
that it waa no jesting matter. To take up tlie simile, however, 
which is an excellent one, it is plain that Triptolomus YcUowley 
had been shaken out of the bag at least a hundred years too soon. 
If he had come on the stage in our own time, that is, if he had 
flourished at any time within these thirty or forty years, he could 
not have missed to have held the oflicc of vice-president of some 
eminent agricultural society, and to liave transacted all tlie busi¬ 
ness tJiereof under tho auspices of some noblo duke or lord, who, 
as the matter might happen, either knew, or did not know, the 
difference betwixt a horse and a cart, and a cart-horse. He 
could not have missed such preferment, for ho was exceedingly 
learned in all those particulars, which, being of no consequence 
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in actual practice, go, of course, a great way to constitute tiio 
character of a connoisseur in any art, but especially in agi’iculture. 
But, alas‘ Triptolemus Yellowley had, as we already have 
hinted, come into the world at least a century too soon; for, 
instead of sitting in an arm-chair, with a hammer in his hand, 
and a bumper of port before him, giving forth the toast, — “To 
breeding, in all its branches,” his father planted him betwixt tlio 
stilts of a plough, and invited him to guide the oxen, on whose 
beauties he would, in our day, have descanted, and whoso rumps 
he uould not have goaded, but have carved. Old Jasper com¬ 
plained, that although no one talked so well of common and 
several, wheat and rape, fallow and lea, as his learned son, 
Qvhom ho always called Tolimus,) yet, “dang it,” added the 
Seneca, “nought thrives wi’ uii'—nought thrives wi’nn!” It 
was still worse, when Jasper, becoming frail and ancient, was 
obliged, as happened in the coui’se of a few yeai*6, gradually to 
yield up the reins of government to the academical neophyte. 

As if Nature had meant him a spite, he had got one of the 
dovnst and most intractable farms in the Mcarns, to try conclu¬ 
sions withal, a place which seemed to yield every thing but what 
the agrieiilturist wanted ; for there were plenty of thistles, which 
indUaies dry land; and store of fern, wliicU is said to intimate 
deep land; and nettles, which shew where lime hath been applied; 
and deep furrows in the most unlikely spots, which intimated that 
it had been cultivated in former days by the Boghts, as popular 
tradition bore. There was also enough of stones to keep the 
ground warm, according to the creed of some farmers, and great 
abundance of springs to render it cool and sjippy, according to 
the theory of otliers. It was in vain that, acting alternately on 
these opinions, poor Trij)tolemus endeavoured to avail himself of 
the supposed capabilities of the soil. No kind of butter that 
might be churned could bo made to stick upon his own bix'ad, 
any more than <in that of poor Tusser, whose Hundred Voiiits of 
Good Husbandry, so useful to others of his day, were never to 
himself worth as many poiinic's.* 

In fact, excepting an hundred acres of infield, to which old 
Jasper had early seen tlie ncoossity of limiting his labours, there 
was not a corner of the farm fit for any thing but to break 
plough-gmitli, and kill cattle. And then, as for the part which 
was really tilled with some profit, the expense of the farming 
establishment of Triptolemus, and his disposition to experiment, 
soon got rid of any good arising from the cultivation of it. “ The 
carles and the cart-avers,” ho confessed, with a sigh, speaking of 
his farm-servants and hoi*sos, “ make it all, and the carles and 

•* This ia admitted by ilic English agriciilturiiit: — 

" My music slnn. hiK Ivcn the plough, 

F.iiianglcd with sumo care Hmoiig. 

The gain nut great, the pain enough, 

JIaiii i.iiido iiio sing another soog." 
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cart'avers cat it alla conclusion which might sum up the year¬ 
book of many a gentleman-farmer. 

Matters would have soon been brought to a close with Tripto- 
lemiis in the present day. He would have got a bank-credit, 
manoeuvred with wind-bills, dashed out uj)on a largo scale, and 
soon have st;cn his crop and stock sequestered by the Sheriff; 
but in those days a man could not ruin himself so easily. The 
whole Scottish tenantry stood upon the Kamo level Hat of poverty 
so that it was extremely difheult to tind an^ vantage ground, by 
climbing up to wbieli amun might have an opportunity of actually 
breaking his nock with some eclat. They were pretty nmeh in 
the situation of people, who, being totally without credit, may 
indeed suffer from indigence, but cannot possibly become bank¬ 
rupt, Besides, notwithstanding the failure of Triptolemus’s pro¬ 
jects, there was to be balanced against the expenditure wliich 
they occasioned, all the savings which the extreme economy of 
hia sister Barbara could effect ; and in truth her exertions were 
wonderful. She might have realized, if any one could, the idea 
of the learned philosopher, who pronounced that sleeping was a 
fancy, and eating but a habit, and who api>eared to the world to 
liave renounced both, until it was mibappily disco v^ered that he 
had an intrigue with the cook-maid of the family, who indemnified 
him for his privations by giving him private entree to the pantry, 
and to a share of her own couch. But no such deceptions were 
practised by Barbara Yellowley- She was up early, and down 
late, and seemed, to her over-waitclied and over-tasked maidens, 
to be OS vcakerifu as the cat herself. Then, for eating, it ap¬ 
peared that the air was a banquet to her, and islie would fain 
have made it so to her retinue. Her brother, who, besides being 
lazy in his person, was si^mewhat luxurious in his appetite, w'ouhl 
willingly now and then have tasted a mouthful of animal food, 
were it but to know how his sheep w'ere fed off ; but a proposal to 
oat a child could not have startled Mistress Barbara more ; and, 
being of a compliant and easy disposition, I’riptolemus reconciled 
himself to the necessity of a pcrpetvuil Lent, too hajipy when ho 
could get a scrap of butter to hia oaten cake, or (as they lived on 
the banks of the Esk) escape the daily necessity of eating salmon, 
whether in or out of season, six days out of the seven. 

But although Mrs Barbara brought faithfully to the joint 
stock all savings which her awful powers of economy accomplished 
to scrapo together, and althougli the dower of their mother was 
by degrees expended, or nearly so, in aiding them upon extreme 
occasions, the term at length approached when it seemed impos¬ 
sible that they could sustain the conflict any longer against tlie 
evil star of Triptolemns, as he called it himself, or the natural 
result of his absurd speculations, as it was tenned by oUiers. 
Luckily at this sad crisis, a god jumped down to their relief out 
of a machine. In plain English, the noble lord, who owned their 
farm, arrived at his mansion-house in their neighbourhood, with 
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his coach and six and his running footmen, in the full splendour 
of the seventeenth century. 

This person of quality was the son of the nobleman who had 
brought the ancient Jasper into the country from Yorkshire, and 
he was, like his father, a fanciful and sohoining man. * He had 
schemed well for himstdf, however, amid the mutations of the 
time, having obtained, for a certain pei’iod of years, the adminis¬ 
tration of the remote islands of Orkney and Zetland, for payment 
of a certain rent, with the right of making the most of whatever 
was the property or revenue of the crown in these districts, under 
the tHle of Lord Chamberlain. Now, his lordship had become 
possessed with a notion, in itself a very true one, that much 
might be done to render this grant available, by improving the 
culture of the crown lands, both in Orkney and Zc-tluiul ; and 
then, having some aeipiauitauco with our friend 'i’riptolemus, he 
thought (rather less happily) that he might prove a pciNon cap¬ 
able ol furthering his bchemos. Ho sent for him to the great 
Hall-house, aud was so much edified by tlie way in which our 
friend laid down the law^ upon e\ory given subject relating to 
rural economy, that he lost no time in securing the co-operation 
of so valuable nu assistant, the first stop being to release lum from 
his present unprofitable farm. 

The terms were arranged much to the mind of Triptolemus, 
who had already been taught, by many ycai's* experience, a dark 
sort of notion, that without undervaluing or doubting for a 
moment lus own skill, it would ho quite as well that almost all the 
trouble and risk slumld be at the ex])eiise of his emjilojer. In¬ 
deed, the hopes of advantjige wliich he held out to his patron 
Avere so considerable, th;it the Lord Chamberlain dropped every 
idea of admitting his dependent into any share of the expected 
profits ; for, rude as the arts of agricultui’e were in Scotland, 
tliey were far superutr to those known and practised in the re¬ 
gions of Thule, and Triptolemus Yellowley conceived himself to 
be possessed of a degree of insight into these mysteries, far supe¬ 
rior to what was possessed or practised even in the Mearns. The 
improvement, thei’cforc, which wa.s to be expected, would bear a 
double proportion, and the Lord Cliambcrlaiu was to reap all the 
profit, deducting a handsome salary for his steward Yellowley, 
together w'lth the accommodation of a house and domestic farm, 
for the supp(»rt of his family. Joy seized the hctirt of Mistress 
Barbai'a, at hearing this happy termination of wdiat threatened to 
be so very bad an affair as their lease of Cauldacres. 

‘‘ If we cannot,” she said, “ provide for our own house, when 
all is coming in, aud nothing going out, surely we must be worse 
than infidels!” 

Triptolemus was a busy man for aonie time, huffing and puff¬ 
ing, aud eating and drinking in every changehousc, while he 


• See Note E. Qovernment of Zetland. 
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ordered and collected together proper implements of agriculture, 
to bo used by the natives of these devoted islands, whose desti¬ 
nies were menaced M'ith this formidable change. Singular tools 
these would seem, if presented before a modern agricultural 
society ; but every thing is relative, nor could the heavy cartload 
of timber, called the old Scots plough, seem less strange to a 
Scottish farmer of tins present day, than the corselets and casques 
of the soldiers of Cortes might seem to a I'egimcnt of our own 
army. Yet the latter conquered Mexico, and undoubtedly the 
former would have been a splendid improvement on the state of 
agriculture in Thule. 

Wo have never been able to learn why Triptolemus preferred 
fixing his residence in Zetland, to becoming an inhabitant of the 
Orkneys, Perhaps ho thought the inhabitants of the latter 
Archipelago the more simple and docile of the two kindred 
tribes ; or perhaps he preferred the situation of the house and 
farm he himself was to occupy, (winch was indeed a tolerable 
one,) as preferable to that wliu'h he had it in his pow'er to have 
obtained upon Pomona (so the main island of the Orkneys is 
entitled.) At Harfra, or, as it was sometimes called, Stonr- 
burgh, from the remains of » f'ietish fort, which was almost close 
to the mansion-house, the factor settled himself, in the plenitude 
of his authority ; determined to liouour the name ho bore by his 
exertions, in precept and example, to civilize the Zetlaudei's, and 
improve their very confined knowledge in the priinai’y arts of 
human life. 


CHAPTER V. 


The wind blew keen frae north and east; 

It blew upon the floor, 

Quo’ our f^oodmati to our goodwife, 

“ Crpt up and bar the door.” 

” My han i is in my housewife-skop, 
lioodman, ns yo may .see ; 

If it shouldna be ban-'d this hundred years, 

It *8 no be barr’d for ino !’* 

Old Si>»g. 

We can only hope that the gentle reader has not found the latter 
part of the last chapter extremely tedious ; but, at any rate, his 
impatience will scarce equal that of young Mordauut Mcr- 
toun, who, while Uio lightning came flash after flash, while the 
wind, veering and shifting from point to point, blew with all the 
fury of a hurricane, and while the rain w'as dashed against him 
in deluges, stood hammering, calling, and roaring at the door of 
the old Place of Harfra, impatient for admittance, and at a loss 
to conceive any position of existing circumstances, which could 
occasion the exclusion of a stranger, especially during such hor- 
nble weather. At length, finding his noise and vociferation were 
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equally in vain, he fell hack so far from the front of the house, as 
was nocesbary to enable him to reconnoitre the chimneys ; and 
amidst “ storm and shade,” could discover, to the increase lif his 
dismay, that though noon, then tlie dinner hour of these islands, 
was now nearly arrived, there was no smoko proceeding from 
the tunnels of the vents to give any note of preparation within. 

Mordauiit’s wrathful iuipatioiico was now changed into sym¬ 
pathy and alarm ; for, so long accustomed to the exuberant 
hospitality of the Zetland islands, he was immediately induced to 
suppose some strange and unaccountable divsastcr had befallen the 
family ; and forthwith scthimsclf to discoversomo place at which 
ho could make forcible entry, in order to ascertain the situation 
of the inmates, as much as to obtain shelter from tho still increas¬ 
ing storm, llis present anxiety was, however, as n udi thrown 
away as his lale clamorous importunities for admittance had been. 
Triplolemus and his sister had heard tho whole alarm without, 
and had already had a shaq) dispute on the propriety of opening 
the door. 

Mrs Babv, as wo have described her, was no willing rendercr 
of the rites of hospitality. In their farm of Cauldacres, in tho 
Alearns, shi‘ had been the dread and ahhorrenco of all gaherlunzie 
men, and travelling packmen, gipsies, long remembered beggars, 
and so fortli ; nor was there one of them so w'ily, as she used to 
boast, as could ever say they had heard the clink of her sneck. 
In Zetland, where the new settlers were yet strangers to the 
extreme honesty and simplicity of all classes, suspicion and fear 
joined with frugality in her desire to exclude all wandering 
guests of uncertain ohar.icter ; and tho second of these motives 
had its effect on Triptolemus himself, who, though neither suspi¬ 
cious nor penurious, know good people were scarce, good farmers 
scarcer, ami had a reasonable sliai*e of tliat wisdom which looks 
towarils self-preservation as the first law of nature. These hints 
may serve as a commentary on tho following dialogue which took 
place betwixt tho brother and sister. 

‘‘ Now’, good ho gracious to us,” said Triptolemus, as he sat 
thumbing his old school-copy of Virgil, “ here is a pui*c day for 
the hear seed ! — Well .spoke the wise Mantuan — tenth snrgen- 
ti'iUb ~ and then the groans of tho mountains, and the long- 
resounding'shores— but where’s the woods, Baby ? tell me, I 
s:iy, where wo shall find the nemomm murmur, sister Baby, in 
these new seats of ours V* 

“ What ’a your foolish will V* said Baby, popping her head from 
out of a <lark recess in the kitchen, where she was busy about 
some nameless deed of housewifery. 

tier brother, who had addressed himself to her more from 
habit than intention, no sooner saw her bleak i^cd nose, k’cen gray 
eyes, w'ith the sharp features tliereuuto conforming, shaded by 
the lla^s of the loose foy which depended on each side of her 
eager face, than he bethought himself that his query was likely to 
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find little acceptation from her, and therefore stood another 
volley before he would resume the topic*. 

‘*1 say, Mr Yellowley,” said sister Baby, coming into the 
middle of the room, “ what for arc yc cry iiig on me, and me in 
the midst of my housewife-skop ?” 

“ Nay, for nothing at all, Baby,” answered Triptolemus, 
“ saving that I was saying to myself, that here wc had the sea, 
and the wind, and the rain, sutfieient emuigh, but where’s the 
wood ? whert; the wood, Baby, answ'er ino toat ?” 

“ The wood ?” answered Baby — “ Were I no to take Ixdter care 
of the wood than yon, brother, there would soon be no more wood 
about tlie town than the barber’s block that’s on ^our own shoul¬ 
ders, Triptolemus. If ye be thinlcing of the wreek-wood that the 
callants brought in yesterday, there was six ounce's of it gaed to 
boil your parritch this morning ; though, T trow, a carefu’ man 
wad have ta’en dramnu>ck, if hreakfnst he behoved to have, ratlier 
than waste baith meltilh and fuel in the same morning.” 

“ That is to say, Bahy,” replii’d Triptolemus, who was some¬ 
what of a dry joker in his way, “ that when we have fire wo are 
not to have food, and when we have food wc aiv not U) have fire, 
these being too great blessings to enjoy both in the same day. 
Good luck, you tlo not propose we should starve with cold and 
starve with hunger unU'o contexfu. But to tell you tlu.* truth, 1 
could never away with raw oatmeal, slockorind with water, in all 
my life. Call it drammock, or crowdic, or just wdiat yc list, my 
vivers must thole fire and water,” 

“ The mair gowk you,” said Baby ; " can ye not make your 
brose on the Sunday, and sup them canid on the Monday, since 
ye’re sne dainty 1 Moiiy is the fairer face than yours that has 
licked the lip after such a cogfu’-” 

“ Mercy on us, sister !” said Triptolcinns ; “ at this rate, it’s 
a finished field with me — 1 inupst unyoke the pleugh, and lii* down 
to wait for the deadlhraw. Here is that in this house wad hold 
all Zetland in meal for a twelvemonth, atid ye grudge a cogfu’ of 
warm parritch to me, tiiat has sic a charge !” 

** Whisht—hold your silly claveriiig tongue,” said Baby, look¬ 
ing round with apprehension —“ ye are a wise man to speak of 
what is in the house, and a fitting man to have the charge of it.— 
Hark, as I live by V)read, I hear a tapping at the outer \ett!” 

“ Go and open it then, Bahy,” said her ln’other, glad at any 
thing that promised to interrupt the dispute. 

“ Go and open it, aaid he!” echoed Baby, half angry, half 
frightened, and half triumphant at the superiority of her under¬ 
standing over that of her brother—“ Go and open it, said you, 
indeed ! — is it to lend robbers a chance to take all that is in the 
house ?” 

“ Robbers !” echoed Triptolemus, in his turn ; ** there are no 
more robbers in this country than there are lambs at Yule. I 
tell you, as I have told you an hundred times, there arc no High- 
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landmen to harry us here. This is a land of quiet and honesty. 
O fortunati vhnhm /” 

“ And what good is Saint Riuian to do ye, Toleraus ?” said his 
sister, tniataking the quotation for a Catholic invocation. “ Be¬ 
sides, if tiiere be no Higiilandineu, there may be as bad. I saw 
sax or seven as ill-looking ehields gang past the Place yesterday, 
as ever came frae beyoni Clochna-bcn ; ill-fa’red tools they had 
in their hands, whaaling knives they ca’ed them, but they looked 
as like dirks and whingers as ao bit aim can look like anither. 
There is nac honest men carry sicciin tools.” 

Here the knocking and shouts of IMordaunt were very audible 
bet\»jxt every swell of the horrible blast which was careering 
without. The bi’otlier and sister looked at each other in real 
perplexity and fear. “ If they have heard of the siller,” said 
Baby, ber very nose changing witli terror from iod to blue, ‘‘ we 
lire but gane folk !” 

“ Who speaks now, when they should hold their tongue 1” said 
Triptolcmiis. " Go to the sliot-window instantly, and see how 
many there are of tliem, while 1 load the old Spanish-barrelled 
duck-gun- -go as if you were stejqnng on new-laid eggs.” 

Baby crept to the window, and reported that she saw only “ one 
your.^;, .diicld, elattcr'.ug and roaring as gin.he wero-idaft. How 
many there nuglit he out of sight, she could not .'»ay.” 

“ Out of sight!—nonsense,” said Triptolenuis, laying aside the 
ramrod with which he was loading the piece, with a trembling 
hand. “ J will warrant them out of sight and hearing both— 
this is some poor fellow catclied in the tempest, wants the shelter 
of our roof, and a little refreshment. Open the door, Baby, it’s 
a Christian deed.” 

“ But is It a Christi.an deed of him to come in at the window, 
then 1” said Baby, setting up a most doleful shriek, as Mordaunt 
Mertouii, who liad forced open one of the windows, leaped down 
into the apartment, dripping with water like a river god. Trip- 
tolumus, lu great tribulation, prest'iited the gnn whicli he had not 
yet loaded, w Idle the intruder exclaimed, “ Hold, hold— W'liat 
the devil mi an you by keeping your doors bolted in w'cather 
like this, and levelling your gun at folk’s heads as you would at 
a sealgh’sl” 

“ And who are you, friend, and what want you?” said Trip- 
tolcimis, lowering tjie butt of his guu to tlie floor as he spoke, and 
so recovering his arms. 

“ What do I w.int !'* said Mordaunt; “ T want every thing— 
I want meat, drink, and fire, a bed for the night, and a sheltie for 
to-morrow morning to carry me to JarUliof.” 

“ And ye .said there were nae caterans or sorners here ?” said 
Baby to the agriculliirist, reproachfully, “ Hoard ye ever a 
breeklcss loon true Ijochabor toll his mind and his errand mair 
deftly? — Come, come, friend,” she added, addressing herself to 
Mordauni, “ put up your pipes and gang your gate ; this is the 
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house of his Lordship’s factor, and no place of reset for thiggcrs 
or somera.” 

Mordauut laughed in her face at the simplicity of the request. 
“ Leave built walls,” ho said, and in such a tempest as this 1 
What take you mo for ?—a gannet or a scart do you think I am, 
that your clapping your hands and skirling at rne like a mad¬ 
woman, should drive me from the shelter into the storm ?” 

“ And so you propose, young man,” said 'j'riptolcmus, gravely, 
“ to stay in niy house, rolens nohns —that is, whether we will or 
no r’ 

“ Will!” said Mordaunt; “ what right have you to will any 
thing about it ? Do you not liear the thunder ? Do you not liear 
the I’ain ? Do you not see the lightning ? And do you not know 
tliis is the only house within I wot not how many miles % Come, 
iny good master and dame, this may be Scottish jesting, but it 
sounds strange in Zetland cars. You have lot out the fire, too, 
and ray teeth are dancing a jig in my head with cold ; but I’ll 
soon put that to rights.” 

He seized the fire-tongs, raked together the embers upon the 
hearth, broke up into life the gathering peat, which the hostess 
had calculated should have preserved the seeds of fire, ■without 
giving them forth, fi>r many hoiu-s ; then casting his eye round, 
saw in a comer the stock of drift-wood, wliieli ^Mistress Uaby had 
served forth by ounces, and traii.sfurred tvv(; or tlirce logs of it at 
once to the hearth, which, conscious of such unwonted supply, 
began to transmit to the chimney such a smoko as had not issued 
from the Place of Harfra for many a clay. 

While their uninvited guest was thus making himself at home, 
Baby kept edging and jogging the factor to turn out the intruder. 
But for this undertaking, Tript«)lcmus Yellowley felt neither 
courage nor zeal, nor did circumstances seem at all to warraiit 
the favourable conclusion of any fray into which he m*ght enter 
with the young stranger. The sinewy limbs and graceful form of 
Mordaunt Mertcmn ■were seen to great adv.antage in his simple 
sea-dross; and with his dark sparkling eye, finely formed head, 
animated features, close curled dark hair, and bold Jree look.s, the 
stx'anger formed a very strong contrast with the host c"*!! whom he 
had intruded himself. Triptolemus wa.s a fhort, clumsy, duck- 
legged disciple of Ceres, whoso bottle-nose, turned up and hand¬ 
somely coppered at the extrc'raity, seemed to intimate something 
of an occasional treaty with Bacchus. Jt'cvas like to be no equal 
nicllay betwixt persons of such unec[ual form and strength ; and 
the (lilFercnce betwixt twenty and fifty years was iiotliing in favour 
of the weaker party. Besides, the factor was an honest good- 
natured fellow at bottom, and being soon satisfied that his guest 
liad no other views than those of obtjiining refuge from tho storm, 
it would, despite his sister’s instigations, have been his last act to 
deny a boon so reasonable and necessary to a youth whoso exte¬ 
rior was so prepossessing. He stood, therefore, considering how 
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he could most gracefully glide into the character of the hospitable 
landlord, out of that of the churlish defender of his domestic 
castle, against an unauthorized intrusion, when Baby, who had 
stood appalled at the extreme familiarity of the stranger’s address 
and demeanour, now spoke up for herself. 

My trotli, lad,” said she to Mordaunt, “ ye are no blato, to 
light on at that rate, and the best of wood, too—nane of your 
hliarney peats, but good aiU timber, nac less maun serve ye !” 

“ You come lightly by it, dame,” said Mordaunt, carelessly ; 
“ and you should not grudge the fire what the sea gives you for 
nothing. Tliese good ribs of oak did their last duty upon earth 
and ocean, when they could hold no longer togctlier under the 
brave hearts that manned the bark.” 

“ And tliat’s true, too,” .said the old woman, softening — “ this 
maun be awsoine weather by sea. Sit do\Mi and \.arm ye, since 
the sticks arc a-low.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Triptolemus, “it is a jdeasnre to see siccau 
a bonny bleeze. I havena seen tho like o't since T left Cauld- 
aercs.” 

“ And sliallna see tlie like o’t agiiiii in a hurry,” said Baby, 
“ unless the house take fire, or there suld be a coal-heugh found 
out.” 

“ And wherfore should not tliere be a coal-hengli found out!” 
said tho facfiir triumphantly — “ 1 say, wherefore should not a 
cnal-hcugh be found out in Zetland as well as in Fife, now tliat 
tho Chamberlain has a far-sighted and discreet man upon the 
spot to make the necessary perquisitions ? They are baith fish¬ 
ing-stations, I trow ?” 

“ 1 tell you wliut it is, Tolernus I’ellowley,” answci'ed his sister, 
who had practical reasons to fear hei* brotlu'r’s opening upon any 
false seem, “ if you })romise my Jjord sac inony of these bonnie- 
wallies wc’ll no be wocl hafted hero before we are found out and 
set a-trotting ag.'iin. If ano was to speak to you about a gold 
mine, I ken weel wha wad promise he suld have Portugal pieces 
clinking in his pouch before tlie jear gaed by.” 

“ And why suld 1 not 1” said ’J'riptolcmus — “ may be your 
head does not Icnow there is a laud in Orkney called Ophir, or 
something vt'rj like it ; and wherefore might not Solomon, tlie 
wise King of tho Jews, have sent thither his ships and his servants 
for four hundred and fifty talents 1 I trow’ he knew best where 
to go or send, and 1 hope you believe in your Bible, Baby 1” 

Baby w'as silcmccd by an appeal to Scripture, however mal a 
propos, and only answered by an articulate humph of incredulity 
or scorn, while her brother went on addressing Mordaunt..— 
“ Yes, you shall all oi you see what a change shall coin introduce, 
even into such an nnpropltious country us yours. Ye have not 
hc^d of copper, I wai-rant, or of iron stone, in tlicfo islands, 
neither ?” Mordaunt said he had heard there was cojiper near the 
Cliifs of Ko.'iigsburgh. “ ■\y, and a copper scum is found on the 
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Loch of Swana, too, young man. JJut the youngest of you. 
doubtless, thinks himself a match for such as I am,” 

Baby, who during all this while hod been closely and accurately 
reconnoitring the youth’s person, now interposed in a manner 
by her brother totally unexpected. “ Yo had mair need, Mr 
Yellowley, to give the young man some dry clothes, and to see 
about getting something for him to eat, than to sit there bleeziug 
away with your lang tales, as if the weather wore not windy cneucli 
w'ithout your help ; and may be tlio l.id wocld drink some bland, 
or siclike, if ye had the grace to ask him.” 

While Triptolomus looked astonished at such a proposal, con¬ 
sidering the quarter it came frf>m, Morrlamit answered, he “ should 
be very glad to have dry clothes, but begged to be excused from 
drinking until he had eaten somewhat.” 

Triptolemus accordingly conducted him into another apartment, 
and accommodating him with a change of dress, left him to liis 
arrangements, while he himself returned to the kitchen, much 
puzzled to account for his sister’s unusal fit of liospitality. “ She 
must lie said, “ and iu that ease has not long to live, and 

though 1 fall heir to her toeher-good, I am sorry for it; for she 
haA held the house-gear well togetherdrawn the girth over 
tight it may be now and then, but the saddle sits the better.” 

When Triptolemus returned to tlie kitchen, ho found his sus¬ 
picions confirmed ; for his sister was in the deH])erate act of con¬ 
signing to the pot a smoked goo.se, wliich, with others of the same 
tribe, had long hung in the large chimney, muttering to herself at 
the same time, — “ It maun be eaten sune or syne, and wliat; for 
no by the puir callant ?” 

“ What is this of it, sister 1” said Triptolemus. ** You have on 
the girdle and the pot at auce. What day is this wi’ you?” 

“ K’cn such a day as the Israelites had beside tlie ilesh-pots of 
Egypt, billic Triptolemus : but ye little kcii wha ye l ave in your 
house this blessea day.” 

“ Troth and little do I ken,” said Triptolemus, “ as little as T 
would ken the uaig 1 never saw before. I would take the lad for 
a yagger, + but he has rather ower good havings, and has no 
pack.” 

‘'Ye ken as little as ane of your aiii bits of nowt, roan,” 
retorted sister Baby ; “ if yo ken na him, do ye ken Tronda 
Dronsdaughter ?” 

“ Trouda Dronsdaughter !” echoed Triptolemus — “ how should 
I but ken her, when I pay her twal pennies Scots by the day, for 
working in the house here ? I trow she works as if the things 
burned her fingers. 1 had better give a Scots lass a groat of 
English siller.” 

* Wlicn a peraon change* III* condition suddenly, a* when a miser hccomes 
liberal, or a churl good-humoured, hens said, in Scotch, to he/ejf; that is, pre¬ 
destined to speedy death, of wbicli.such mutations of humour aro received as a 
sure indication. 

t A pedlar. 
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“ And tliat's the niaist Hcnsible word yo have said tliis blessed 
morning. — Weel, but Tronda kens tliis lad weel, and she has 
often spoke to me about him. They call his father the Silent Man 
of Sumburgh, and they say he^s uncanny.” 

“ Hout, hout — nonsense, nonsense — they arc aye at sic trash 
as that,” said the brother, “ when you want a day’s wark out of 
them — they have stepped ower the tangs, or they have met an 
uncanny body, or they have turned about the boat against the sun, 
and then there’s nought to be done that day.” 

“ Weel, weel, brother, ye are so wise,” said Baby, ** because ye 
knapped Latin at Saint Andrews ; and can your lair tell me, then, 
what the lad has round his halso 1” 

“ A Barcelona napkin, as wet as a dishclout, and 1 have just 
lent him one of my own overlays,” said Triptolemua. 

A Barcelona napkin !” stiid Baby, elevating her voice, and 
ihen suddenly lowering it, as from apprehension of being over¬ 
heard — “I say a gold chain !” 

A gold chain !” said Triptolemua. 

‘‘ ] n troth is it, hinny ; and how like you tliat ? Tlio folk say 
here, as Tronda tells me, that the King of the Drow'S gave it to his 
lather, the Silent Man of Sumburgh.” 

“ ^ h you would speak sense, or be the silent woman,” said 
TriptolcmUH. “ The upshot of it all is, then, tliat tliis lad is the 
rich stranger’s son, and that you are giving him the goose you 
were to keep till Michaelmas ?” 

“ Troth, brother, we raaiin do something for God’s sake, and to 
make friends ; and the lad,” added Baby, (for even she was not 
altogether above the prejudices of her sex in favour of outward 
form,) “ the lad has a fair lace of Iiis am.” 

“ Ye would have let mony a fair face,” said Triptolemus, “ pass 
the door pining, if it had not been for the gold chain.” 

“ Nae doubt, nao doubt,” replied Barbara; “ ye wad not have me 
waste our substance on every thigger or surncr that has the luck 
to come by the door in a wf*t day { But this lad has a fair and a 
wide name in the country, and Tronda says ho is to be married 
10 a daughter of the rich Udaller, Magnus Troil, and tlie mar¬ 
riage-day is to be fixed whenever he makes choice (set him up!) 
between the twa lasses ; and so it wad bo as much as our good 
name is worth, and our quiet forby, to let him sit unserved, 
although he does come uriscnt for,” 

“ The best reason in life,” said Triptolemus, “ for letting a man 
into a house is, that you dare not bid him go by. However, since 
there is a man of quality amongst them, I will let him know 
wdiom he has to do with, in my persoji,” Then advancing to the 
door, he exclaimed, ITeus tibif Dare /” 

** Admnif* answered the youtli, entering the apartment. 

Hem !” said the erudite Triptolemus, “ not altogether defi¬ 
cient in Ilia humanities, I see. 1 will try him farther. — Canst 
thou aught of husbandry, young gentleman t” 

VOL. Xlll. T> 
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“ Troth, Bir, not I,” answered Mordaunt; I have been trained 
to plough upon the sea, and to reap upon the crag.” 

" Plough the sea !” said Triptolemus ; “ tliaPs a furrow 
requires small harrowing ; and for your harvest on the crag, 1 
suppose you moan these scowrif’s, or whatever you call them. It 
is a sort of ingathering which the Ranzehnan should stop by tlie 
law ; notliing more likely to break an honebt man’s bones. I 
profess 1 cannot see the pleasure men propose by dangling in a 
rope’s-end betwixt earth and heaven. In iny I had as lief 
the other end of the rope were fastened to the gibbet ; 1 should 
be sure of not falling, at least.” 

‘‘ Now, I would only advise you to try it,” replied Mordaunt. 
“ Trust mo, tho world has few grander sensations than when one 
is perched in mid-air between a high-browed clitt' and a roaring 
ocean, the rope by which you are sustained seeming scarce 
stronger than a silken tliread, and tlie stone on which you have 
one foot steadied, affording such a breadth as tins kitty wake might 
rest uj)on — to feel and know all this, with the full coiifiileuce that 
your own agility of limb, and strength of head, can bring yon as 
safe off as if you had the wing of the gossliawk—this is indeed 
being almost independent of the earth you tread on!” 

TripUdemus stared at this enthusiastic description of an amuse¬ 
ment which had so few diarms for him; and his sister, looking 
at the glancing eye and elevated bearing of the young adventurer, 
answered, by ejaculating, My certie, lad, but ye arc a brave 
chicld !” 

“ A brave chield 1” returned Yellowley,— “ I say a brave goose, 
to be flichtcring and fleeing in the wind when he might abide upon 
terra firma; but come, here’s a goose that is more to the purpose, 
>\hen once it is well boiled. Get us trenchers and salt, Baby — 
but in truth it will prove salt enough — a tasty morsel it is ; but 
I think the Zetlandcrs be the only folk in the world that tiiink of 
running such risks to catch geese, and then bulling them hen 
they have done.” 

“ To be sure,” replied his sister, (it was the only word they had 
agreed in that day,) “ it would be an unco thing to bid ony gude- 
wife in Angus or a’ the Mcarns boil a goose, while there was sic 
things as spits in the world. — But wlut’s tins neist ?” she added, 
looking towards the entrance with groat indignation. “My 
certie, open doors, and dogs come in — and wha opened tlie door 
to him ?” 

“ I did to be sure,” replied Mordaunt; “you would not have a 
poor devil skuid beating your deaf door-cheeks in weather like 
this ? — Here goes something, though, to help the fire,” he added, 
drawing out the sliding bar of oak with which the door had been 
secured, and tlirowing it on tho hearth, whence it was snatched by 
Dame Baby iu great Avrath, she exclaiming at tlie same time, — 

“ It’s sea-borne timber, as there’s little else hero, and he dings 
it about as if it were a fir-clog ! —And who bo you, an it please 
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you ?” she added, turning to tlie stranger, — "a very liallausliakcr 
loon, as ever crossed my twa een !” 

“ 1 am a jagger, if it like your ladyship,” replied the uninvited 
guest, a stout, vulgar little man, who had indeed the humble 
appearance of a pedlar, called in these islands — “ never 

travelled in a waur day, or was more willing to get to harbourage. 
—Heaven be praised for fire and house-room !” 

So saying, he diew a stool to the fire, and sat down without 
farther ceremony. Dame Baby stared *• wild as gray gosshawk,” 
and was meditiiting ])ow to express her indignatioii in something 
warmer than words, for which the boiling pot seemed to offer a 
convenient hint, when an old half starved serving-woman — the 
Trouda already mentioned — the sharer of Jlarbaj*a’s domestic 
cares, who had been as yet in some remote corner of the mansion, 
now hobbled into the room, and broke out into exclamations which 
indicated some new cause of alarm. 

“O master !” and “ O mistress !” ^^ere tjie only sounds she 
could for some time articulate, and then followed them up with, 

*’ The best in the house — the best in the house —* set a’ on the 
board, and a’ will be little eneugh— ^1'lu‘re is auld Norua of P’it- 
ful-hcad, the most fi aiTul wt)man in all tlio isles 1” 

Where can she have been wandering 1” said Mordaunt, not 
without some apparent symjiathy with the surpi’ise, if not with 
the alarm, of the old domestic ; “ but it is needless to ask — the 
worse the w'eather, the more likely is she to be a traveller.” 

“ What new tranijicr is this V* echoed the distracted Baby, 
whom the quick succession of guests liad driven well-nigh cra/.y 
with vexation. “ I 'll stion settle her w'andering, I sail warrant, 
if my brother has but the soul of a man in him, or if there be a 
pair of jougs at Scalloway.” 

“The iron was never forged on stithy that would hald her,” 
said the old maid servant. “She comes — she comes--God's 
sake speak her fair and canny,or we will have a ravelled liasp on 
the yarn-wiiulles !” 

As she spoke, a woman, tall enough almost to touch the top of 
the door with her cap, stepped into the room, signing the cross as 
she entered, and pronouncing, with a .solemn voice, “ The blesing 
of God and Saint Ronald on the open door, and their broad 
malison and mine upon close-handed churls !” 

“And wha are ye, tliat are sac bauld wi’join* blessing and 
banning in other folk’s houses ? What kind of country is this, 
that folk cannot sit <piict for an liour, and serve Heaven, and keep 
their bit gear thegithcr, without gangrel men and women coming 
thigging and sorning aue after another, like a string of wild- 
geese ?*’ 

'J'his speech the understanding reader will easily saddle on 
Mistresc Baby, and what effects it might have produced on the 
last stranger, can only be matter of conjecture ;for the old servant 
and Mordauut applied themselves at once to the party addresser^ 
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in order to deprecate her resentment; the former speaking to her 
some words of Norse, in a tone of intercession, and Mordaunt 
saying in English, “ They are strangers, Norna, and know not 
your name or qualities; tlioy are unacquainted, too, with the ways 
of this country, and tlierefore we must hold them excused for 
their lack of liospitality.” 

“ 1 lack no hospitality, young man,” said Triptolcmiis, “ viiseris 
mcevrrere disco — the goose that was destined to roost in the 
chimney till Michaelmas, is boiling in the pot for you ; but 
if Ave had twenty geese, I see we are like to find moutJis to eat 
them eA’ery feather — this must be amended.” 

What must be amended, sordid slave ?” said the stranger 
Norna, tiurning at once upon him with an emphasis that made him 
start —“ What must be amended ? Bring hither, if thou wilt thy 
new-fangled coultci's, spades, and harrows, alter the implements 
of our fathers from the ploughshare to the mouse-trap ; but know 
tliou art in the land that Avas Avon of old by the fiaxen-baired 
Kempions of the North, and leave us their hospitality at least, to 
shew AA'e come of what was once noble and generous. I say to 
you beware — Avhilc Noma looks forth at the measureless Avaters, 
troin the crest of Fitful-head, something is yet left that resemhlc.s 
poAver of defence. If the men of Thule have ceased to be charn- 
])ion3, and to spread the banquet for the raven, the Avonicn have 
not forgotten the arts that lifted them of yore into <pieens and 
prophetesses.” 

The woman Avho pronounced this singular tirade, was as strik¬ 
ing in appearance as extravagantly lofty in her pretensions and 
ill her language. She might wtil have represented on the stage, 
so far as features, voice, and stature Avere concerned, the Bonduca 
or Boadicca of the Britons, or the sago Velleda, Aurinia, or any 
other fated Pythoness, Avho ever led to battle a tribe of the aacient 
Goths. Her features Avere high and well formed, and Avould have 
been handsome, but for ti:e ravages of time and the effects of 
exposure to the severe weather of her country. Age, and perhaps 
borrow, had quenched, iu some degree, the fire of a dark-blue eye, 
whose hue almost approached to black, and had sprinkled snow 
<m such parts of her tresses as had escaped from under her cap, 
and were dishevelled by the rigour of the storm. Her upper gar¬ 
ment, Avhich dropped Avitli water, was of a coarse dark-coloured 
stuff, called wadmaal, then much used in the Zetland islands, as 
also in Iceland and Norway. But as she threw this cloak back 
from her slioulders, a short jacket, of dark-blue velvet, stamped 
with figures, became visible, and the vest, which corresponded to 
it, was of a crimson colour, and embroidered with tarnished silver. 
Her girdle was plated with .silver ornaments, cut into the shape 
of planetary signs — her blue apron was embroidered with similar 
devices, and covered a petticoat of crimson cloth. Strong thick 
enduring shoes, of the half-dressed leather of the country, were 
tied with straps like those of tlic Roman buskins, over her scarlet 
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stockings. She wore in her belt an ambiguous-looking weapon, 
which might pass for a sacrificing knife or dagger, as tho imagi¬ 
nation of tlie spectator chose to assign to the w'earer the character 
of a priestess or of a sorceress. In her hand she held a staff, 
squared on all sides, and engraved witli Runic characters and 
figures, foiming one of those portable and perpetual calendars 
which were used among the ancient natives of Scandinavia, and 
which, to a superstitious eye, might have passed for a divining 
rod. , 

Such were the appearance, features, and attire, of Noma of tho 
Fitful-head, upon whom many of the inhabitants of the island 
looked with observance, many with fear, and almost all with a 
sort of veneration. Less pregnant circumstances of suspicion, 
would, in any other part of Scotland, have exposed her to the 
investigation of those cruel inquisitors, who were then often 
invested with the delegated authority of the I’rivy Council, for 
the purpose of persecuting, torturing, and finally consigning to 
the dames, those who were accused of witchcraft or sorcery. But 
superstitions of this nature pass through two stages ere they 
hccomo entiredy obsolete. Tlioso supposed to bo possessed of 
supernatural powers, ai*e venerated in the earlier stages of society. 
As religion and knowledge increase, they are first held in hatred 
and horror, and are finally regarded as impostors. Scotland was 
in the second state — the fear of witchcraft was great, and tho 
hatred against those suspected of it intense. Zetland was as y()t 
a little world by itself, where, among the lower and ruder classes, 
so much of the ancient northern superstition remained, as 
cherished the original veneration for those affecting supernatural 
knowledge, and power over tho elements, which made a consti¬ 
tuent part of the ancient Scandinavian creed. At least if the 
natives of Thule admitted that one class of magicians performed 
their feats by their alliance with Satan, they devoutly believed 
that otliers dealt with spirits of a different and less odious class— 
the ancient Dwarfs, called, in Zetland, Trows, or Drows, tlie 
modern fairies, and so forth. 

Among those who were supposed to be in league with disem¬ 
bodied spirits, this Norna, descended from, and representative of, 
a family, which had long pretended to such gifts, was so eminent, 
that the name assigned to her, which signifies one of those fatal 
sisters who weave the web of human fate, had been conferred in 
honour of her supernatural powers. The name by which she had 
been actually christened was carefully concealed by herself and 
her paients; for to its discovery tliey superstitiously annexed 
some fatal consequences. In those times, the doubt only occurred 
whether her supposed powers were acquired by lawful moans. In 
our days, it would have been questioned whether she was an im¬ 
postor, or whether her imagination was so deeply impressed with 
tlie mysteries of her supposed art, that she might be in some 
degree a believer in her own pretensions to supernatural know- 
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lodge. Certain it ifi, that she performed lier part witli such 
undoubting confideiice, and such striking dignity of look and 
action, and evinced, at the same time, such strength of language, 
and energy of purpose, tliat it would have been difficult for the 
greatest sceptic to have doubted tlie reality of her enthusiasm, 
tliough he might smile at the pretensions to which it gave rise. 


CHAPTER VI. 


-If, by your art, you linve 

Put the Wild waters iii this roar, allay tliem. 

Tempest. 


The storm had somewliat relaxed its rigour just before the 
entrance of Norna, otherwise she must have found it impossible 
to travel during the extremity of its fury. But she bad hardly 
added htTself so unexpectedly to the party whom chance had 
assembled at the dwelling of Triptolemns Yellowley, when the 
tempest suddenly resumed its former vehemence, and raged 
around the building with a fury which made the inmates insen¬ 
sible to any thing except tlic risk that the old mansion w'as about 
to fall above their heads. 

Mistress Baby gave vent to her fears in loud exclamations of 
“ The Lord guide us — this is surely the last day — what kind of 
a country of guisards and gyre-carlines is this 1 — and you, ye fool 
carle,” she added, turning on her brother, (for all her passions 
had a touch of acidity in tliem,) “ to quit the bonny Mearns land 
to come here, where there is nacthing but sturdy beggars and 
gaberlunzies witiiiu ane’s house, and lieaven’s anger on the out¬ 
side on’t!” 

“ I toll you, sister Baby,” answered the insulted agi'iculturist, 
** that all shall be reformed and amended,—excepting,” ho added, 
betwixt his teeth, the scaulding humours of an ill-natured jaud, 
that can add bitterness to the very storm.” 

The old domestic and the pedhir meanwhile exhausted them¬ 
selves in entreaties to Norna, of which, as they were couched in 
the Norse language, the master of the house understood nothing. 

>Siie Usteued to them with a haughty and unmoved air, and 
replied at length aloud, and in English — “I will not. What if 
this house bo strewed in ruins before morning — where would be 
the world’s want in the crazed projector, a7id the niggardly pinch- 
commons, by which it is inhabited 1 They will needs come to 
reform Zetland customs, let them try how they like a Zetland 
storm. — You that would not perish quit this house !” 

The pedlar seized on his little knapsack, and began hastily to 
brace it on his back ; the old maid-servant cast her cloak about 
her shoulders, and both seemed to be in the act of leaving the 
house as fast as they could. 
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TriptolemuH Yellowley, somewhat coramoved by tlicsc appear¬ 
ances, asked Mordauiit, with a voice which faltered with appre¬ 
hension, whether he thought there was any, tliat is, so very much 
danger ? 

" 1 cannot toll,” answered the youth, I have scarce ever seen 
such a storm. Norna can tell us bettor than any one w’hen it 
will abate; for no one in these islands can judge of the weather 
like her.” 

“ And is that all thou thinkest Norna can do ?” said the sibyl ; 

thou shalt know her powers are not bounded within such a nar¬ 
row space. Hear me, Mortlaunt, yj)uth of a foreign land, but of 
a friendly heart — Dost thou ijuit this doomed mansion w ith those 
who now prepare to leave it 

I do not -1 will not, Norna,” replied Mordaunt; “ I know 
not your motive for desiring me to remove, .ind I wdll not leave, 
upon these dark threats, the house in which I have been kindly 
received in such a tempest as tliih. If the owners are unaccus¬ 
tomed to our practice of unlimited hospitality, I am the more 
obliged to tliem that they have relaxed their usages, and opened 
their doors in my behalf.” 

“ He is a brave lad,” said Mistress Daby, whose superstitious 
fo''’'”gc had been daunted by the threats of the supposed sorceress, 
and who, amidst her cag«‘r, narrow, and repining disposition, had, 
like all who possess marked character, some sparks of higlier feel¬ 
ing, which made her sympathi/.e with generous sentiments, 
though she thought it too expensive to entertain them at her own 
cost — “ He is a bravo lad,” she again repeated, “ and worthy of 
ten geese, if I had them to boil for him, or roast either. I ’ll 
warrant him a gentleman’s son, and no chiirl's blood.” 

“ Hear mo, young Mordaunt,” said Norna, “ and depart from 
this house. Fate has high view's on you — you shall not remain 
in tills hovel to be crushed amid its wortliless ruins, with the 
relics of its more worthless inhabiUmts, whose life is as little to 
the world as the vegetation of the house-leek, which now grows on 
their thatch, and which shall soon be crushed amongst their 
inanglod limbs.” 

« I — 1 _ \ will go fortli,” said Yellowley, who, despite of his 
bearing himself scholarly and wisely, was beginning to be terrified 
for the issue of the adventure ; for the house was old, and tlio 
walls rocked formidably to the blast. 

“ To what purpose ?” said his sister. ** I trust the Prince of 
the power of the air has not yet such like power over those that 
arc made in God’s image, that a good house should fall about our 
heads, because a randy quean” (here she darted a fierce glance 
at the Pythoness) “ should boast us with her glamour, as if we 
were sae mony dogs to crouch at her bidding !” 

“ I was only w-anting,” said Triptolemus, ashamed of his motion, 

to look at the bear-braird, which must be ssur laid wi’ this tem¬ 
pest ; but if this honest woman like to hide wi’ us, I think it were 
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best to let us a’ sit doun cauny thegither, till it’s working weather 
again.’* 

"Honest woman!” echoed Baby—“Foul warlock tluef!— 
Aroint ye, ye limraer !” she added, addressing Norna directly ; 
“ out of an honest house, or, shame fa’ me, but I ’ll take the bittlo* 
to you !” 

Noma cast on her a look of supremo contempt; then, step¬ 
ping to the window, seemed engaged in deep contemplation of the 
heavens, while the old maid-sorvant, Tronda, drawing close to 
her mistress, implored, for the sake of all that was dear to man 
or woman, “ Do not provoke Norna of b’itful-head ! You have no 
sic woman on the mainland of Scotland — she can ride on one of 
these clouds as easily as man ever rode on a sheltie.” 

“ I shall live to see her ride on the reek of a fat tar-barrel,” 
said Mistress Baby; “ and that will b(; a iit pacing palfrey for 
her.” 

Again Norna regarded the enraged Mrs Baby Ycllowloy with 
a look of that unutterable scorn which her liaughty features could 
so well express, and moving to the window which looked to thf* 
north-west, from which quarter the gale seemed at present to 
blow, she stood for gome time with her sirms crossed, looking out 
upon the leaden-coloured sky, obscured as it was by the thielt 
dnft, which, coming on in succeasivo gusts of tempest, left ever 
and anon sad and dreary intervals of expectation betwixt tlni 
dying and the reviving blast. 

Norna regarded this war of the elements as one to wlioin their 
strife was familiar ; yet the stern serenity of her features had in 
it a cast of awe, and at the same time of authority, as the cabalist 
may be supposed to look upon the spirit ho has evoked, and 
which, though lie knows how to subject him to his spell, bears 
still an aspect appalling to flesh and blood. The attendants stood 
by in different attii[>*idG3, expressive of tljeir various fv-elings. 
Mordaunt, tliough not Indifferent to the risk in which they stood, 
was more curious than alarmed. He had heard of Norna’a 
alleged power over the elements, and now expected an ^^ppo^tuuity 
of judging for himself of its reality. Triptolemus Yellowlcy was 
confounded at what seemed to be far beyond the bounds of his 
philosophy; and, if the truth must be spoken, the worthy agricul¬ 
turist was greatly more frightened than inquisitive. His sister 
was not in the least curious on the subject; but it was difficult to 
say whether anger or fear predominated in her sharp eyes and 
tliin compressed lips. The pedlar and old Tronda, confident that 
the house would never fall while the redoubted Norua was 
beneatli its roof, held themselves ready for a start the instant she 
should take her departure. 

Having looked on the sky for some time in a fixed attitude, 

* The beetle with whicli tlio Scottish houBcwivcr used to perform the office of 
the modem mangle, by beating newly v/aslicd linen on a smooth stono for the 
purpose, called the beotliog-stone. 
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and with the most profound silence, Noma at once, yet with a 
slow and elevated gesture, extended her staff of black oak towards 
that part of the heavens from which tlic blast came hardest, and 
in the midst of its fury chanted a Norwegian invocation, still pre¬ 
served in the Island of Uist, under the name of the Song of the 
Reim-kenuar, though some call it the Song of the Tempest. The 
following is a free translation, it being impossible to render lite¬ 
rally many of the elliptical and metaphorical terras of expression, 
peculiar to tlic ancient Nortliern poetry : — 

1 . 

“ stem eafflo of the far north-wei>t, 

Thou that bearost m thy giasp the thunderbolt, 

Thou whobo rushing pinionb btir ocean to madncHS, 

Thou the destroyer ol herds, thou the scatterer of navies. 

Thou the breaker down of towers, 

Ainnlst the scream of thy ruge, 

Amidst the rushing of thy onward wings, 

Thoiigii thy scream be loud .as the cry of a perishing nation. 

Though the rushing of tliy wings be like tlic roaring of ten thouBand woncs, 
'S'^et hear, iu tliine iro and thy haste. 

Hear thou the voice of the Rcim-kennar. 

2 . 

■ ■ Thou hast met the pino-trces of Drontheim, 

Their dark-green heads lie prostrate beside their uprooted steins; 

Thou hast met the rider of the ocean, 

The tall, the strong hark of the fearless rover, 

And sho has struck to thee the topsail 
That she had not veil'd to a royal armada ; 

Thou hast met the tower that bears its crest among the clouds, 

The battled massive tower of tiio Jarl of fonuer days. 

And the copc-slonc of the turret 
Is lying upon its hospitable hearth ; 

But thou ton shalt stoop, proud coinpcller of clouds, 

Wlicti thou hearest the voice of tiie llcim-kennur. 


' * There are versos that can stop the stag in the forest, 

Ay, and when the dark-colour’d dog is opening on his track , 
Tliero are verses can make the wild hawk pause on his wing. 
Like the falcon that wears the hood and the jesses, 

And wlin knows the shrill whistle of the fowler. 

Thou who canst mock at the scream of the drmvnlng m.'iriner, 
And the crash of the lavagcd forest. 

And the groan of the overwhelmed crowds, 

Wlicn the church hath fallen in tlie moment of prayer, 

There are sounds which thou also must list, 

When they are chanted by the voice of tho Rcim-kcTinar. 


“ Enough of wo hast thou wrought on the ocean. 

The widows wring the,ir hands on the beach ; 

Enough ot wo hast thou wrouglit on the land, 

Tho husbandman folds his arms in despair ; 

Cease thou tho waving of thy pinions. 

Let the ocean repose in her dark strength; 

Ceaso thou tho flashing of thine eye. 

Let the thunderbolt sleep in tiio armoury of Odin ; 

]3e thou still at my bidding, viewless racer of the north-western heaven. 
Sleep thou at the voice of Noma the lielm-kcnnur!” 
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We have Raid, that Mordaunt was naturally fond of romantic 
poetry and romantic situation ; it is not therefore surprising that 
he listened with interest to the wild address thus uttered to the 
w'ildest wind of the compass, in a tone of such dauntless enthu¬ 
siasm. But though lie had heard so much of the Runic rhyme 
and of the nortliern spell, in the country where he had so long 
dwelt, he W'as not on this occasion so credulous as to believe that 
the tempest, which had raged so lately, and which was now be¬ 
ginning to decline, was subdued before the charmed verse of 
Noma. Certain it was, that the blast seemed passing away, and 
the apprehended danger was already over ; but it was not impro¬ 
bable that this issue had been for some time foreseen by the 
Pythoness, through signs of the weather imperceptible to those 
who had not dwelt long in the country, or had not bestowed on 
the meteorological phenomena the attt'iition of a strict and close 
observer. Of Noma’s exporionco he had no doubt, and that went 
a far way to explain what seemed supernatural in her demeanour. 
Yet still the noble countenance, half-shaded by dishevelled tresses, 
the air of majesty with wliich, in a tone of menace as well as of 
command, she addressed the viewless spirit of the tempest, gave 
him a strong inclination to believe in the ascendency of the occult 
arts over the powers of nature ; for, if a woman ever moved on 
earth to whom such authority over the laws of the universe could 
belong, Norna of Fitful-head, judging from bearing, figure, and 
face, was born to that high destiny. 

The rest of th^ company wcix} less slow in receiving conviction. 
To Tronda and the jagger none was necessary ; they had long 
believed in tlie full extent of Noma’s authority over the elements. 
But I’riptolemus and his sister gazed at each other with wonder¬ 
ing and alarmed looks, especially when the wind began percep¬ 
tibly to decline, as v/as remarkably visible during the pauses 
which Norna mado betwixt the strophes of her incantation. A 
long silence followed the last verse, until Noi-na resumed her 
chant, but with a changed and more soothing modulation of voice 
and tune. 

" Eagle of tlie far north-western waters, 

Thou hast hoard the voice of the Reim-lcennar, 

Thou liast closed thy wide sails at her bidding, 

And folded them in peace by thy side. 

My blessing be on thy retiring path! 

When thou stoopest from thy place on higli, 

Soft he thy slumbers In the caverns of the unknown ocean, 

Rest till destiny shall again awaken thee; 

Eagle of the north-west, thou hast beard the voice of the Rcim-kennar!” 

“ A pretty sang that would be to keep the com from shaking 
in har’st,” whispered the agriculturist to his sister; “ we must 
speak her fair, Baby—she will maybe part with tlie secret for a 
hundred punds Scots.’’ 

An hundred fules’ heads !” replied Baby—" bid her five 
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marks of ready Killer. I never knew a witch in my life but she 
was as poor as Job.” 

Noriia turned towardn them as if she liad guessed their 
thouglits ; it may be that she did so. She passed them with a 
look of the moat sovereign ct)iiti inpt, and walking to the table on 
which the preparations for Mrs Barbara’s frugal meal were 
already dis])OKcd, she tilled a small wooden qiiaigh from an 
earthen pitcher which contained bland, a pubacid liquor made out 
of the serous part of the milk. She broke a single morsel from a 
barley*cake, and having eaten and drunk, returned towards the 
churlish hosts I give you no thanks,” she said^ “ for my 
refreshment, for you bid me not welcome to it ; and thanks be- 
stoweil on a churl are like the dew of heaven on the cliffs of 
Foulali, where it tinds nouglit that can be refreshed by its influ¬ 
ences. I give you no thanks,” sbe said again, but draAving from 
her pocket a leathern purse that seemed large and heavy, she 
added, “ I pay yon Avith wliat you Avill value more than tlie gra¬ 
titude of the Avhole inhabitants of Hailtland. Say not that Norna 
of Fitful-head hath eaten of your bread and drunk of your cup, 
and left you sorrowing for the charge to which she hath put your 
house.” So saying, she laid on the table a small piece of antique 
gold bearing the rude and lialf-defaccd etligies of some 

ancient northern king. 

Triptolernus and his sister exclaimed against this liberality with 
vehemence ; the first, protesting that he kept no public, and tlie 
other exclaiming, “ Is the carline mad ? Heard ye ever of ony 
of the gentle bouse of Clinkscalc that gave meat for siller 1” 

“ Or for love either 1” muttered her brother ; baud to that, 
tittle.” 

“ What are ye whittic-whattieing about, ye gowk ?” said his 
gentle sister, who suspected the tenor of his murmurs; “ gie the 
lady back luir boimie-dic there, and be blithe to be sae rid . 
on’t — it will be a sclate-stanc the morn, if not sometluug 
worsci.” 

The honest factor lifted the money to return it, yet could not 
help being struck when he saAv the impression, and his hand 
trembled as he handed it to his sister. 

“ Yes,” said tlie Pythoness again, as if she read the thoughts 
of the astonished pair, “ you have seen that coin before—beware 
how you use it 1 It thrives not with the sordid or the mcan-souled 
— it was won Avith honourable danger, and must be expended with 
honourable liberality. I’lic treasure which lies under a cold 
hearth will one day, like the hidden talent, bear witness against 
its avaricious possessors.” 

This last obscure intimation seemed to raise the alarm and the 
wonder of Mrs Baby and her brother to the uttermost. The latter 
tried to stammer out something like an invitation to Noma to 
tarry with tliem all night, or at least to take share of the "dinner,” 
so he at first called it; but looking at the company, and remember- 
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ing the limited contents of the pot, he corrected the phrase, and 
hoped she would take some part of the “ snack, which would be 
on the table ero a man could loose a plough.” 

I eat not hero — I sleep not here,” replied Norna — ** nay, T 
relieve ;you not only of my own presence, but T will dismiss yoiu: 
unwelcome guests. — Mordaunt,” she added, addressing young 
Mertoun, “ the dark fit is past, and your fiither looks for you 
this evening.” 

“ Do you return in that direction ?” said Mordaunt. “ T will 
but eat a morsel, and give you my aid, good mother, on the road. 
The brooks must bo out, and the joiimey perilous.” 

« Our ways lie different,” answered the Sibyl, “ and Noma 
needs not mortal arm to aid her on the way. 1 am summoned 
far to tho east, by those who know well how to smooth my 
passage. — For thee, Bryce Snailsfoot,” she continued, speaking 
to the pedlar, “ speed thee on to Sumburgh—the Boost Avill afford 
thee a gallant harvest, and worthy the gathering in. Much 
goodly ware will cro now be seeking a new owner, and the care¬ 
ful skipper will sleep still enough in tho dc‘op liaaf, and care not 
that bale and kist arc dashing against the shores.” 

“ Na, na, good mother,” answered Snailsfoot, I desire no 
man's life for my private advantage, and am just grateful for the 
blessing of Providence on my sma’ trade. But doubtless one 
man’s loss is another’s gaiji; and as these storms destroy a’ thing 
on land, it is but fair they suld send us something by sea. Sae, 
taking the freedom, like yourscll, mother, to borrow a lump of 
barley-bread, and a draught of bland, J will bid good day, and 
thank you, to this good gentleman and lady, and e’en go on my 
way to Jarlshof, as you advise.” 

“ Ay,” replied the Pythoness, " where the slaughter is, the 
eagles will be gathered ; and where tho wreck is on tho sliore, 
the jagger is as bttsy to purchase spoil as the shark to gorge upon 
the deaS.” 

This rebuke, if it 'vas intended for such, soomod above tlie 
comprehension of tho travelling merchant, who, hunt upon gain, 
assumed tho knapsack and ellwand, and asked Mordaunt, with 
the familiarity permitted in a wild country, whether he would not 
take company along with him ? 

** I wait to eat some dinner with Mr Yellowley and Mrs 
Baby,” answered tlie youth, ‘‘and will set forward in half an 
hour.” 

“ Then I ’ll just take ray piece in my hand,” said tho pedlar. 
Accordingly he muttered a benediction, and, without more cere¬ 
mony, hdped himself to what, in Mrs Baby’s covetous ejres, 
appeared to be two-thirds of the bread, took along pull at the jug 
of bland, seized on a handful of the small fish called sillouks, 
which the domestic was just placing on the board, and left the 
room without farther ceremony. 

“ My cortie,” said the despoiled Mrs Baby, “ there is the 
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chapman’s drouth* and his hunger baith, as folk say ! If the 
laws against vagrants be executed this gate — It’s no that I wad 
shut the door against decent folk,” she said, looking to Mordaimt, 
“ more especially in such judgment-weather. But 1 see the goose 
is dished, poor thing.” 

This she spoke in a tone of affection for the smoked goose, 
which, though it hud long been an inanimate inhabitant of her 
chimney, was far more interesting to Mrs Baby in tliat state, 
than hen it screamed amongst the clouds. Mordaunt laughed 
and took his seat, then turned to look for Noma; but she had 
glided from the apartment during the discussion with the 
pedlar. 

“ 1 am glad she is gane, the dour carline,” said Mrs Baby, 
“ thoil|;h she has left tliut piece of gowd to be an everlasting shame 
to us.” 

“ Whisht, mistress, f(>r the love of heaven !” said Tronda 
Dronsdaughtcr ; “ wha keiis where she may bo this moment ? — 
wo are no sure hut she may hear us, though we cannot see 
her.” 

Mistress IJaby cast a startled eye around, and, instantly re¬ 
covering hensclf, for she was naturally courageous as well as 
violent, said, “ I bade her aroint before, and I bid her aroint 
again, whether .she sees me or Ileal's me, or whether slie’s ower 
the cairn and awa. — And you, ye silly sumph,” she said to poor 
Yellowloy, “what do ye stand glowering there for?— You a 
Saunt Andrew's student! — yoa studied lair and Latin humani¬ 
ties, as ye ca’ thorn, and daunted wi’ the clavors of an auld randie 
wife ! Say your best college grace, man, and witch, or uae witch, 
we’ll cat our dinner, and defy her. And for the value of the 
gow den piece, it shall never be said I pouched her siller. I will 
gie it to some poor body — that is, I will test-f* upon it at my 
death, and keep it for a purse-penny till that day comes, and 
that’.s no using it in the way of spcndiug-sillcr. Say your best 
college grace, man, and lot us cat and drink in the meantime.” 

“ Ye had mucklc better say rui oruamus to Saint Bouald, and 
fling a saxpence ower your left shouther, master,” said Tronda.4: 

“That ye*may pick it up, ye jaud,” said the implacable 
Mistress Baby ; “ it will be long or yc win the worth of it ony 
other gate.— Sit doun, Triptuleinus, and mindua the words of a 
daft wife.” 

“Daft or wise,” replied Yellowley, very much disconcerted, 

she kens more than 1 would wish she kend. It was awfu’ to 
see sic a wind fa’ at the voico of flesh and blood like oursclls — 
and then yon about the hearth-staiie— I cannot but think-” 

* The chapman’s drouth, that is, the pedlar’s thirst, is proverbial in Scotland, 
because tliuse pedestrian traders were in the use of modestly asking only for a 
driiik of wa’cr, when, in fact, they were desirous of food. 

f Test upon it, i. e. leave it in inv will; a mode of bestowing charity, to which 
many ore partial as well as the good dame in the text. 

t boo Ifpte E. Saint Uonald. 
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“ If ye cannot but tlnnk,” said Mrs Baby, very sharply, “ at 
least ye can baud your tongue 1” 

The agriculturist made no reply, but sate down to their scanty 
lueal^ and did the honoui’s of it witii unusual heartiness to his 
new guest, the first of the intruders who had undved, and the 
last who left them. The sillocks speedily disappeared, and the 
smoked goose, with its a])pendages, took wing so effectually, that 
Tronda, to wJioin the polishing of the bones had been destined, 
found the task accomplished, or nearly so, to h‘^r hand. After 
dinner, the host produced his bottle of brandy; but Mordaunt, 
whose general habits were as sober almost as those of his father, 
laid a very light tax upon this unusual exertion of hospitality. 

During the meal, they learned so much of young Mordaunt, 
and of his father, that even Baby resisted his wish to reassuiue 
his wet g.arments, and pressed him (at the risk, of an expensive 
supper being added to the charges of the day) to tarry witli them 
till the next morning. But what Norna had said excited the 
youth’s wish to reach homo, nor, however far the hospitality of 
Stourburgh was extended in his behalf, did the house present any 
particular temptations to induce him to remain thovo longer. 
He therefore accepted the loan of the factor’s clothes, promising 
to return tliem, and send for his own ; and took a civil leave of 
his host and Mistress Haby, the latter id‘ whom, lu»wevcr affected 
by the loss of her goosi*, tviuld not but think tlie cost well bestowc'd 
(since it was to be expended at all) upon so luindsuine and cheorfiil 
a youth. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Slio dopR no work b 3 ' hidvea, j'on ravini; ocenn ; 
liiJru’nhiiij* tliusc she strangles, lier wild wonib 
AtTjros tli<> inannorH wlioiii rIio hath doalt on, 

Toeir death at oncu, and sppulchro. 

' Ol'i Play 

Therb were ten “ lang Scots miles” betwixt Stourburgh and 
Jarlshof; and though the pedestrian did not number all the 
impodiraents which crossed Tam o’ ShantiT’a path, — for, in a 
country where tliere are neither hedges nor stone enclosures, 
there can be neither “ slaps nor stih;s,” — yet the number and 
nature of the “mosses and waters” wdiich ho had to cross in his 
peregrination, were fully sufficient to balance the account, and to 
render his journey as toilsome and dangerous as Tam o’ Shanter’s 
celebrated retreat from Ayr. Neither witch nor warlock crossed 
Mordaunt’s path, however. The length of the day was already 
considerable, and he arrived safe at Jarlshof by cloven o’clock 
at night. All was still and dark round the mansion, and it w!is 
not till he had w^liistled twice or thrice beneath Swertlia’a win¬ 
dow, that she replied to the signal. 
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At tho first sound, Swcrtha fell into an agreeable dr^atn of a 
young whale-fisher, who some forty years since used to make 
such a signal beneath the window of her hut; at the second, she 
waked to remember that Johnnie Fea had slept sound among 
tlie frozen waves of Greenland for this manv a vear, and tliat 
she was Mr Mertoun’s governante at Jarhhof ; at the third, she 
arose and opened the window. 

“ Whae is that,” slie demanded, at sic an hour of the night ?” 

‘‘ It is I,” said the youth. 

“ And what for coniena ye in ? The door’s on the latch, and 
there is a gathering peat on the kitchen fire, and a spunk beside 
it—-yo can light jour ain candle.” 

“ All well,” replied Mordaunt; “ but I want to know how mj' 
father is.” 

“Just ill his ordinary, gude gentleman — asking for you, 
Maistcr Mordaunt; ye are ower lai' and ower late in your walks, 
young gentleman.” 

“ Then the dark hour has passed, Swertha ?” 

“ In troth has it, Maistt^r Mordaunt,” ans'worcd the gover¬ 
nante ; “ and your father is very reasonably good-natured for 
him, [)Oor gentleman. 1 spoke to him twice jestordaj without 
his sneaking first; and the first time he answered me as civil as 
jon could do, and tlie neist lime he bade mo no plague him ; 
and then, thought 1, three times were aye canny, so 1 spake to 
him again for luck’s-sake, and ho called me a chattering old 
devil; but it was quite ami clean in a civil sort of way.” 

“ Eiiougli, enough, Siiertha,” answered Mordaunt; “ and now 
get up, and find me something to eat, for I lia\e dined hut 
pool'll.” 

“ Then you have been at the new folk’s at Stourhurgh ; for 
there is no another limise in a’ the Isles hut they wad hue gi’cu 
\e the best share of tho best Ihev had ? Saw ve aught of Norna 
of the Fitful-liead 1 She went to Stourhurgh this morning, and 
returned to thi* town at night.” 

“ Returned ! —then she is here ? How could she ti’avcl three 
leagues and better in so short a time ?” 

“ Wha kens how she travels reiilicd Swertha; “ but I heard 
her tell the Riinzelman wi’ my ain lujp, that she intended that 
day to have gone on to Burgh VVostia, to .sj'eak wdth Minna 
Troil, hut slie liad seen that at Stourburgh, (indeed sho said at 
llarira, for she ne\er ealls it by tlic other name of Stourburgh,) 
that sent her back to our town. But gajig your ways round, 
and }c shall have plenty of supper—ours is nae tnom pantry, 
and still less a locked aue, though my master be a stranger, and 
no just that tight in tho upper rigging, as the Kaiizelinaii says.” 

MordfUint wallkcd round to tlie kitchen accordingly, w'hero 
Swertha's core speedily accommodated him with a plentiful, 
though coarse meal, which indemnified him for the beauty hos¬ 
pitality he had experienced at Stourhurgh, 
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In the morning, some feelings of fatigue made young Mertoun 
later tlian usual in leaving his bed ; so that, contrary to what 
w'as the ordinary case, he found his father in the apartment 
where they eat, and which served them indeed for every common 
purpose, save that of a bedchamber or of a kitchen. The son 
greeted the father in mute reverence, and waited until he should 
address him. 

“You were absent yesterday, Mordaunt said liis father. 
Mordaunt’s absence liad lasted a week and .more ; but he had 
often observed that his father never seemed to notice how time 
passed dimng the period when he was affected with his sullen 
vapours. He assented to what the elder Mr Mertoun had said. 

“ And you w’ere at Burgh-Westra, as T tliink ?” continued his 
father. 

Yes, sir,” replied Morilaunt. 

The elder Mertoun was then silent for some time, and paced 
the floor in deep silence, with an air of sombre reflection, which 
seemed as if he were about to relapse into his moody fit. Sud¬ 
denly turning to his son, however, he observed, in the tone of a 
query, “ Magnus Troil has two daughters — they must be now 
young women; they are thought handsome, of course 

“ Very generally, sir,” answered Mordaunt, rather surprised 
to hear his father making auy inquiries about the individuals of 
a sex which he usually thought so light of, a surprise which was 
much increased by the next question, put as abruptly as the 
former. 

“ Which think you the handsomest I” 

“ I, sir 1” replied his son with some wonder, but without 
embarrassment — “I really am no judge — I never considered 
which was absolutely the handsomest. They are both very 
pretty young women.” 

“You evade rny question, Mordaunt; perhaps 1 liave some 
very particular reason for my wish to he acquainted with your 
taste in this xnattcr. I am not used to waste words for no pur¬ 
pose. I ask you again, which of Magnus Troll’s daughters you 
think most handsome 1” 

“Really, sir,” rejdied Mordaunt—“but you only jest in 
asking mo such a question.” 

“ Young man,” replied Mertoun, with eyes which began to 
roll and sparkle with impatience, “ I never jest. 1 desire an 
answer to my question.” 

“ Then, upon my word, sir,” said Mordaunt, “ it is not in my 
power to form a judgment betwixt the young ladies — they are 
both very pretty, but by no means like each otlier. Minna is 
dark-haired, and more grave than her sister—more serious, but 
by no means either dull or sullen.” 

“ Um,” replied his father; “ you have been CTavely brought 
up, and this Minna, I suppose, pleases you most 1” 

“ No, sir, really I can give her no preference over her sister 
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Brenda, who is as gay as a lamb in a spring morning—less 
tall than her sister, but so well formed, and so excellent a 
dancer-” 

Tliat she is best qualified to amuse the young man, who has 
a dull home and a moody father V* said Mr Mertoun. 

Nothing in his father’s conduct had ever surprised Mordaunt 
so much as tho obstinacy with which ho seemed to pursue a 
theme so foreign t(j liis general train of thought, and habits of 
conversation; but he contented himself with answering once 
more, that both tho young ladies were highly admirable, but he 
had never thought of them with the wish to do either injustice, 
by ranking her lower than her sister — that others w ouid pro¬ 
bably decide between them, as they happened to bo partial to a 
grave or a gay disposition, or to a dark or fair complexion ; but 
that he could see no excellent quality in the one that was not 
balanced by something equally captivating in the other.” 

It is possible that even the coolness with which Mordaunt 
made this explanation might not have satisfied his father con¬ 
cerning the subject of investigation ; but Swertha at this moment 
entered with breakfast, and the youth, notwithstanding his late 
supper, engaged in that meal with an air which satisfied Mci*toun 
tlitil ilO held it matter of more grave importance than the con¬ 
versation which they had just had, and that he had nothing more 
to say upon the subject explanatory of the answers he had 
already given. He shaded his brow with his hand, and looked 
long hxedly upon the young man as he was busied with his 
morning meal. There was neither abstraction nor a sense of 
being observed in any of his motions; all was frank, natural, 
and open. 

“ lie is fancy-free,” muttered Mertouu to himself—“ so young, 
so lively, ixnd so imaginative, so handsome and oo atti’active in 
face and person, strange, that at his age, and in his circuni- 
stauces, he should have avoided tho meslies which catch all the 
world beaido 1” 

When the breakfast was over, the elder Mertoun, instead of 
proposing, as usual, tliat his son, who awaited his commands, 
should betake himself to one branch or other of his studies, 
assumed his hat and staff, and desired that Mordaunt should 
accompMiy him to the top of tho clift', called Sumburgh-head, 
and from thcnco look out upon the state of the ocean, agitated as 
it must still be by the tempest of the preceding day. Mordaunt 
was at the age when young men willingly exchange sedentary 
pursuits for active exercise, and started up with alacrity to com¬ 
ply with his father’s request; and in the course of a few minutes 
they were mounting together tlie hill, which, ascending from the 
land side in a long, steep, and grassy slope, sinks at once from 
the summit to the sea in uii abrupt and tremendous precipice. 

The day was delightful; there was just so much motion in the 
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air as to disturb the little fleecy clouds which were scattered on 
the horizon, aud by floating them occasionally over the sun, to 
chequer the landscape with that variety of light and shade which 
often gives to a bare and unenclosed scene, for the time at least, 
a species of charm approaching to the varieties of a cultivated 
and planted country. A thousand flitting hues of light and shade 
played over the expanse of wild moor, rocks, and inlets, which, 
as they climbed higher and higher, spread in wide and wider 
circuit around tliein. 

The elder Mertoun often paused and looked around upon the 
scene, and for some time his son supposed that he halted to 
enjoy its beauties; but as they ascended still higher up the hill, 
he remarked his shortened breath and his uncertain and toil¬ 
some step, and became assured, with some feelings of alarm, that 
his father’s strength was, for the moment, exhausted, and that 
he found the ascent more trnlsome and fatiguing than usual. To 
draw close to his side, and offer him in silence the assistance of 
his arm, was an act of youthful deference to advanced age, as 
well as of filial reverence; and Mertonn seemed at first so tf> 
receive it, for he took in silenco the advantage of tlio aid thus 
afforded him. 

It was but for two or three minutes, however, that the father 
availed himself of his son’s support. They had not ascended 
fifty yards fai'ther, ere he pushed Mordaunt suddenly, if not 
rudely, from him ; and, as if stung into exertion by some sudden 
recollection, began to mount the acclivity with such long aud 
quick steps, tliat Mordaunt, in his turn, was obliged to exert 
liimself to keep pace with him. He knew his father’s peculiarity 
of disposition; he was aware from many slight circumstances, 
that he loved him not even while he took much pains with his 
education, and while he seemed to be the sole object of his care 
upon earth. But the conviction had never been more strongly 
or more powcilully forced upon him than by the hasty churlish¬ 
ness with which Mert«)un rejected from a son that assistance, 
most elderly men are willing to receive from youths with 
whom tlicy are but slightly connected, as a tribute which it is 
alike grac^l to yield and pleasing to receive. Mertoun, how¬ 
ever, did not seem to perceive the effect which his unkindness 
had produced upon his son’s feelings. He paused upon a sort of 
level terrace which they had now attained, and addressed his 
son with an indifferent tone, which seemed in some degree 
affected. 

** Since you have so few inducements, Mordaunt, to remain in 
these wild islands, I suppose you sometimes wish to look a little 
more abroad into the world 1” 

“ By my word, sir,” replied Mordaunt, " I cannot say I ever 
liavo thought on such a subject.” 

“ And why not, young man ?” demanded his father; “ it were 
but natural, I think, at your ago. At your age, the fair and 
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vavied breadth of Britain could not gratify mo, much lesw tlie 
compass of a sea-girdled peat-moss.” 

“ 1 have never thought of leaving Zetland, sir,” replied the 
son. “ I am happy here, and have friends. Vou yourself, sir, 
would miss me, unless indeed-” 

‘‘ Why, thou wouldst not persuade me,” said his father, some¬ 
what hastily, “ that you stay here, or desire to stay here, for the 
love of me I” 

‘‘ Why should 1 not, sir ?” answered Mordaunt, mildly; “it is 
my duty, and I hope I have hitherto performed it.” 

“ Oh, ay,” repeated Mertoun, in the same tone — “ your duty 
— your duty. So it is the duty of the dog to follow tlic groom 
that feeds him.” 

“ And does he not do so, sir I” said Mordaunt. 

“ Ay,” said his father, turning his head aside; “ but he fawns 
only on those who caress him.” 

“ I hope, sir,” replied Mordaunt, “ I have not been found 
deficient I” 

“Say no more on’t — say no more on’t,” said Mertoun, 
abruptly, “ we have both done enough by each other — we must 
soon part— Let that be our comfort—if oiu' separation should 
reipi'iie comfort.” 

“ I shall be ready to obey your wi^he'*,” sai<l Mordaunt, not 
altogether displeiised at what promised him an opportunity of 
looking farther abroad into the world. “ 1 presume it will bo 
your pleasure that I commence ray travels with a season at the 
whale-fishing.” 

“ Whale-fishing I” replied Mertoun; “ that were a mode indeed 
of seeing the w'orld ! but thou speake.st but as thou hast learned. 
Enough of this for the present. Tell me where you had slielter 
from the storm yosterday ?” 

“ At Stourburgh, the house of the new factor from Scotland,” 

“ A pc<lantic, fantastic, visionary schemer,” said Mertoun — 
“ and whom saw you there 1” 

“ Ilis sister, sir,” replied Mordaunt, “ and old Noma of the 
Fitful-head.” 

“ What! the mistress of tlio potent spell,” answered Mertoun, 
with a sneer — “ she who can change the wind by pulling her 
curch on one side, as King Erick used to do by turning hia cap I 
The dame journeys far from home — liow faros she ? Does she 
get rich by selling favourable winds to those who are port- 
bound 1” * 

“ 1 reaJly do not know, sir,” said Mordaunt, whom certain 
recollections prevented from freely entering into his father’s 
humour. 

“ You think the matter too serious to be jested with, or per¬ 
haps esteem her mercliandise too light to be cared after,” con- 


* See Note 0. SaU <\f JFituls. 
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tinued Mertoun, m the same sarcastic toue, which was tlie 
nearest approach he ever made to cheerfulness; " but consider 
it more deeply. Every thing in the universe is bought and sold, 
and why not wind, if the merchant can find purchasers 1 The 
earth is rented, from its surface down to its most central mines; 
— the fire, and the means of feeding it, are currently bought and 
sold; — the wretches tliat sweep the boisterous ocean with tlieir 
nets, pay ransom for tho privilege of being drowned in it. 
What title has the air to be exempted from the universiU course 
of traffic ? All above the earth, under the earth, and around 
the eardi, has its price, its sellers, and its purchasers. In many 
countries the priests will sell you a portion of heaven — in all 
countries men ore willing to buy, in exchange for health, wealth, 
and peace of conscience, a full allowance of hell. Why should 
not Norna pm*8ue her traffic ?” 

“ Nay, I know no reason against it,” replied Mordaunt; “ only 
I wish she would part with the commodity in smaller quantities. 
Yesterday she was a wholesale dealer — whoever treated with 
her had too good a pennyworth.” 

“ It is even so,” said the father, pausing on tho verge of the 
wild promontory which they had attained, where the huge preci¬ 
pice sinks abruptly down on the wide and tempestuous ocean, 
and tlie effects are still visible.” 

The face of that lofty cape is composed of the soft and crum¬ 
bling stone called sand-flag, which gradually becomes decomposed, 
and yields to the action of the atmosphere, and is split into large 
masses, that hang loose upon tho verge of the precipice, and, 
detached from it by the fury of tho tempests, often descends with 
great fury into the vexed abyss which lashes the foot of the rock. 
Numbers of these huge fragments lie strewed beneath the rocks 
from which they have fallen, and amongst tliesc the tide foams 
and rages with a fury peculiar to these latitudes. 

At uie period wbeu Mertouii and his son looked from the 
verge of tho precipice, the wide sea still heaved and swelled with 
the agitation of yesterday’s storm, which had been far too violent 
in its effects on tiie ocean to subside speedily. Tho tide therefore 
poured on the headland witli a fury deafening to the ear, and 
dizzying to the eye, threatening instant destruction to whatever 
mignt be at the time involved in its current. The sight of Nature, 
in her magnificence, or in her beauty, or in her terrors, has at all 
times an overpowering interest, which even habit cannot greatly 
weaken ; and both father and son sat themselves down on the 
cliff to look out upon that unbounded war of waters, which rolled 
in their wrath to the foot of the precipice. 

At once Mordaunt, whose eyes were sliarper, and probably his 
attention ifiore alert, than that of his father, started up, aud 
exclaimed, “ God in Heaven I tliere is a vessel iu the Roost.” 

Mertoun looked to the north-westward, and an object was 
viiuble amid the rolling tide. ** She shews no sail,” he observed; 
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and immediately added, after looking at the object through his 
spyglass, " She is dismasted, and lies a sheer hulk upon tlie 
water.” 

"And is drifting on the Sumburgh-head,” exclaimed Mor- 
daunt, struck with horror, "without the slightest means of 
W'eathering the cape!” 

" She makes no effort,” answered liis father; " slic is probably 
deserted by her crew.” 

" And in such a day as yesterday,” replied Mordaunt, " when 
no open boat could live were she manned with the best men ever 
bandied an oar—all must have perished.” 

" It is most probable,” said his father, with stern composure ; 

" and one day, sooner or later, all must have perished. What 
signifies whether the Fowler, whom nothing escapes, caught them 
up at one swoop from yonder shattered deck, or whether he 
clutched them individually, as chance gave them to hia grasp 11 
What signifies it ?—the deck, the battle-field, are scarce more^ 
fatal to us tlian our table and our bed ; and we are saved from 
the one, merely to drag out a heartless and wearisome existence, 
till we perish at the other. Would the hour w'ere come — tliat 
hour w'hich reason would teach us to wish for, were it not that 
nature has implanted the fear of it so strongly within us ! You 
wonder at such a reflection, because life is yet new to you. Ere 
you have attained my age, it will be the familiar companion of 
your thoughts.” 

" Surely, sir,” replied Mordaunt, " such distaste to life is not 
the necessary consequence of advanced age I” 

" To all who have sense to estimato that which it is really 
worth,” said Mertoun. “ Those who, like Magnus Troil, possess 
60 much of the animal impulse about them, as to derive pleasure 
from sensual gratification, may perhaps, like the animals, feel 
pleasure in mere existence.” 

Mordaunt liked neither the doctrine nor the example. lie 
thought a man who discharged his duties towards others os well 
as the good old Udaller, had a better right to have the sun shiuo 
fair on his setting, than that which ho might derive from mere 
insensibility. But he let the subject drop ; for to dispute with 
his father, had always the effect of irritating him ; and again he 
adverted to the conditiou of the wreck. 

The hulk, for it was little better, was now in the very midst of 
the current, and drifting at a great rate towards tlie foot of the 
precipice, upon whose verge they were placed^ Yet it was a long 
while ere they had a distinct view of the object which they had 
at first seen as a black speck amongst the waters, and then, at a 
nearer distance, like a whale, wMeh now scarce shews its back>fin 
above the waves, now throws to view its large black side. Now, 
however, they could more distinctly observe the appearance of 
the ship, for me huge swelling waves which bore her forward to 
the shore, heaved her alternately high upon the surface, and tlien 
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plunged her into the trough or furrow of the sea. She seemed a 
vessel of two or three hundred tons^ fitted up for defence, for they 
could see her port-holes. She had been dismasted probably in 
tlie gale of the preceding day, and lay water-lugged on the waves, 
a prey to their violence. It appeamd certain, that the crew, 
iiindng themselves unable either to direct the vossel’s course, or 
to relieve her by pumping, had taken to their boats, and left lier to 
her fate. All apprehensions were therefore unnecessary, so far jus 
the* immediate loss of human lives was concerni d ; and yet it was 
nut without a feeling of breathless awe that Mordaunt and his 
father beheld tlie vessel — that rare masterpiece by which human 
genius aspires to surmount tlie waves, and contend with tlie 
winds, upon tlie point of falling a prey to them. 

Onward she came, the large black hulk seeming larger at every 
fathom’s length. She carao nearer, until she bestrode the sum¬ 
mit of one tremendous billow, which rolled on with her unbroken, 
till the wave and its burden were precipitated against the rock, 
and then the triumph of the elements over the work of human 
hands was at onee completed. One wave, we have said, made 
the wrecked ves.sel completely manifest in her whole bulk, as it 
raised her, and bore her onward against the face of the ])recipice. 
liut when that wave receded from the foot of the rock, the ship 
had ceased to exist ; and |tho retiring billow only bore hack a 
quantity of beams, phtnks, casks, and similar objects, Avhich swept 
out to the offing, to be brought in again by the next wave, and 
again precipitated upon the face of the rock. 

It was at this moment that Mordaunt conceived he saw a man 
floating on a plank or water-cask, which, drifting away from the 
main current, seemed about tci go ashore upon a small spot of 
sand, where the water was shallow, and tlie waves broke more 
smoothly. To 8#*e the danger, and to exclaim, “ He lives, and 
may yet be saved •” was the first impulse of tlie fearless Mor- 
daiint. The ii^^xt was, after one rapid glance at tlie front of the 
cliff, to precipitate himself—such seemed the rapidity of his 
movement — from the verge, and to cummcnce. by means of 
slight fissures, projections, and crevices in the rock, a descent, 
which, to a spectator, appeared little else than an act of absolute 
insanity. 

“ Stop, I command you, rash boy !” said his father ; " the 
attempt is death. Stop, and take the safer path to the left.” 
But Mordaunt was already completely engaged in his perilous 
enterprise. 

** WJiy should I prevent him said his father, checking his 
anxiety with the stem and unfeeling philosophy whose principles 
he had adopted. ** Should he die now, full of generous and high 
feeling, eager in the cause of humanity, happy in the exertion of 
his own conscious activity and youthful strength — should he die 
now, will he not escape misantliropy, and remorse, and age, and 
the consciousness of decaying powers, both of body and mind 1— 
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I will not look upon it, however— I will not — I cannot behold 
his young light so suddenly quenched.” 

He turned from the precipice accordingly, and hastening to 
the left for more than a quarter of a mile, he proceeded towards 
a rica, or cleft in the rock, containing a path, called Erick’s Steps, 
neither safe, indeed, nor easy, but the only one by which the 
inhabitants of Jarlshof were wont, for any purpose, to seek access 
to the foot of the precipice. 

But long ere Mertoim had reached even the upj)er end of the 
])ass, his ad^'enturouB and active son had accomplished his more 
desperate enterprise. He had been in vain turned aside from 
the direct line of descent, by the intervention of diihculties which 
he had not seen from above — liis route became only more cir¬ 
cuitous, but could liot be interrupted. More than once, large 
fragments to which he was about to intrust his weight, gave way 
l>efore him, jmd thundered down into the tormented ocean ; and 
in one or two instances, such detached pieces of rock rushed after 
him, as if to bear him headlong in their course. A courageous 
heart, a steady eye, a tenacious hand, and a firm foot, carried 
him through his desperate attempt; and in the space of seven 
minutes, he stood at the bottom of the cliflT, from the verge of 
Wiucii he had achieved his perilous descent. 

I'he place which he now occupied was the small projecting spot 
of stones, sand, and gravel, that extended a little w’ay into the 
sea, which on the right hand lashed the very bottom of the pre¬ 
cipice, and on the left, was scarce divided from it by a small 
wave-worn portion of beach that extended as far as tlie fo(»t of the 
rent in the rocks called Erick’s Steps, by which Moitlauut’s 
father proposed te desiiend. 

When the vessel split and went to pieces, all was swallowed up 
in the ocean, wdiich had, after the first shock, been seen to float 
upon the waves, excepting only a few pieces of wreck, casks, 
chests, and the like, wliich a strong eddy, formed by the reflux 
of the waves, had landed, or at least grounded, upon the shallow 
where Mordaunt now stood. Amongst these, his eager eye dis¬ 
covered the object that had at first engaged his attention, and 
which now, seen at nigher distance, pi'oved to be in truth a man, 
and in a most precarious state. His arms were still wrapt with 
a close and convulsive grasp round the plank to which he had 
clung in the moment of the shock, but sense and the power of 
motion were fled ; and, from tlie situation in w'hich the plank lay, 
partly grounded upon tlie beach, partly floating in the sea, there 
was every chance that it might be again washed off shore, in 
which case death was inevitable. Just as ho had made himself 
aware of these circumstances, Mordaunt beheld a huge wave 
advancing, and hastened to interpose his aid ere it burst, aw'are 
that the reflux might probably sweep away the suflei'cr. 

He rushed into the surf, and fastened on the body, with the 
same tenacity, though under a different Impulse, with that where- 
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with the hoynd seizes his prey. The strength of the retiring 
wave proved oven stronger than he had expected, and it was 
not without a stru^le for his own life, as well as for that of 
the stranger, that Mordaunt resisted being swept off with the 
receding billow, when, though an adroit swimmer, the strength of 
the tide must either have dashed him against the rocks, or hur¬ 
ried him out to sea. He stood his ground, howover, and ere 
another such billow had returned, he drew up, upon tl)e small 
slip of dry sand, both the body of the strangei-, and the plank to 
which he continued firmly attached. But how to save and to 
recall the means of ebbing life and strength, and how to remove 
into a place of greater safety the sufferer, who was incapable of 
giving any assistance towards his own preservation, were ques¬ 
tions which Mordaunt asked himself eagerly, but in vain. 

He looked to the summit of the cliff on which he had loft his 
father, and shouted to him for his assistance ; but his eye could 
not distinguish his form, and his voice was only answered by the 
scream of the sea-birds. Ue gazed again on the sufferer. A 
dress richly laced, according to the fashion of the times, fine 
linen, and rings upon his fingers, evinced he was a man of supe¬ 
rior rank ; and his features shewed youtli and comeliness, not¬ 
withstanding they were pallid and disfigured. He still breathed, 
but so feebly, that his respiration was almost imperceptible, and 
life seemed to keep such dight hold of his frame, that there was 
every reason to fear it would become altogether extinguished, 
unless it were speedily reinforced. To loosen the handkerchief 
from his neck, to raise him with his face towards the breeze, to 
support him with his arms, was all that Mordaunt could do 
for his assistance, whilst he anxiously looked for some one who 
might lend his aid in dragging the unfortunate to a more safe 
situation. 

At this moment he beheld a man advancing slowly and cau¬ 
tiously along the beacli. He was in hopes, at first, it was his 
father, but instantly recollected that he had not had time to come 
round by the circuitous descent, to which he mast necessarily 
have recourse, and besides, he saw that the man who approached 
him was shorter in stature. 

As he eanie nearer, Mordaunt was at no loss to recognizo the 
pedlar whom the day before he had met with at Harfra, and who 
was known to him before upon many occasions. He shouted as 
loud as he could, ** Bryce, hollo ! Bryce, come hither !” But 
tlie merchant, intent upon picking up some of the spoils of the 
wreck, and upon dragging them out of reach of the tide, paid for 
some time little attention to his shouts. 

When he did at length approach Mordaunt, it was not to lend 
him his aid, but to remonstrate with him on bis rashness in 
undertaking the charitable office. “ Are you mad 1*’ said be; 
** you that nave lived sae long in Zetland, to risk the saving of a 
drowming man ? Wot ye not, if you bring him to fife agajDy he 
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will be sure to do yon some capital injury 1 * — Come, Master 
Mordaunt, bear a hand to what’s mair to the purpose. Help me 
to get ane or twa of these kists ashore before any body else 
comes, and we shall share, like good Christians, what God sends 
us, and be thankful.” 

Mordaunt was indeed no stranger to this inhuman superstition, 
current at a former period among the lower orders of the Zet- 
landers, and the more generally adopted, perhaps, that it served 
as an apology for refusing assistance to tlie unfortunate victims of 
shipwreck, while they made plunder of their goods. At any rate, 
the opinion, that to save a drowning man was to run the risk of 
future injury from him, formed a strange contradiction in the 
character of these islanders; who, hospitable, generous, and dis¬ 
interested, on all other occasions, were sometimes, nevertheless, 
induced by this superstition, to refuse their aid in those mortal 
emergencies, wluch were so common upon their rocky and stormy 
coasts. Wo are happy to add, that the exhortation and example 
of the proprietors have eradicated even tlie traces of tins inhuman 
belief, of which there might be some observed within the memory 
of those now alive. It is strange that the minds of men should 
have ever been hai*deued towards those involved in a distress to 
wiiioii they themselves were so constantly exposed ; but perliaps 
the frequent sight and consciousness of such danger tends to 
blunt the feelings to its consequences, whether affecting ourselves 
or others. 

Bryce was remarkably tenacious of this ancient belief; the 
more so, perhaps, that tho mounting of his pack depended less 
upon the warehouses of Lerwick or Kirkwall, tlmn on the conse¬ 
quences of siicli a nortli-western gale as that of the day preceding; 
for which (being a man who, in his own way, professed great 
devotion) ho seldom failed to express his grateful thanks to 
Heaven. It was indeed said of him, that ii he had spent tho 
same time in assisting the wrecked seamen, which he had 
employed in rifling their hales and boxes, he would have saved 
many lives, and lost much linen. He paid no sort of attention to 
the repeated entreaties of Mordaunt, although he was now upon 
the same slip of sand with him. It was well known to Bryce as 
a place on which the eddy was likely to land such spoils as the 
ocean disgorged; and to improve the favourable moment, he 
occupied himself exclusively in securing and appropriating what¬ 
ever seeme<t most portable, and of greatest value. At length 
Mordaunt saw tlio honest f>edlar fix his views upon a strong sea- 
chest, framed of some Indian wood, well secured by brass plates, 
and seeming to ho of a foreign construction. The stout lock 
resisted all Bryce’s efforts to open it, until, with great com¬ 
posure, he plucked from his pocket a very neat hammer and 
chisel, and began forcing the hinges. 


* See Note H. Reimtanc^ to Save Drowning Men. 
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lncensed,beyond patience at his assurance, Mordaunt caught 
up a woodeu stretcher which lay near liioi, and laying his charge 
softly on the sand, approached Bryce with a menacing ^ture, 
and exclaimed, “ You cold-blooded, inhuman rascal! either get 
up instantly and lend me your assistance to recover tliis man, and 
bear him out of danger from the sui'f, or f will nut only beat you 
to a mummy on the spot, but inform Magnus Troil of your 
thievery, tliat he may have you flogged till your bones are bare, 
and then banish you from the mainland !” 

The lid of the chest had just sprung open as this rough address 
saluted Bryce’s eaw, and the inside presented a tempting view of 
wearing apparel for sea and land; shirts, plain and with lacc 
ruffles, a silver compass, a silvev-hilted sword, and other valuable 
articles, which the pedlar well knew to be such as stir in the 
trade. He was half-disposed to start up, draw the sword, which 
was a cut-and-thrust, and darraign battailc,” as Spenser says, 
rather than quit his prize, or brook interruption. Being, though 
.^hort, a stout square-made personage, and not much past the 
prime of life, having be8i«le8 the better weapon, he might have 
given Mordaunt more trouble than his benevolent knight-errantry 
deserved. 

Already, Jis with vehemence he repeated his injunctions that 
Bryce should forbear his plunder, and come to the a^^sistance of 
the dying man, the pedlar retorted with a voice of defiance, 
“ Hinna swear, sir; dinna swear, sir— I will endure no swearing 
in my presence; and if you lay a finger on mo, that am taking the 
lawful spoil of the Egyptians, 1 will give ye a lesson ye shall 
remember from this day to Yule !” 

Mordaunt w’ould speedily have put the pedlar’s courage to the 
test, but a voice behind him suddenly said, Forbear !” It was 
the voice of Noma of the Fitful-head, who, during the heat of 
their altercation, had approached them unobserved. Forbear !’’ 
she repeated; “ and, Bryce, do tliou render Mordaunt the 
assistance he requires. It shall avail thee more, and it is [ 
who say the word, than all that you could earn to-day besides.” 

“ It is se’enteen hundred linen,” said the pedlar, giving a tweak 
to one of the shirts, in that knowing manner with which matrons 
and judges ascertain the texture of tlie loom ; — “it’s se’enteen 
hunared linen, and as strong as an it were dowlas. Nevertheless, 
mother, your bidding is to be done; and I would have done Mr 
Mordaunt’s bidding too,” he added, relaxing from his note of 
defiance into the deferential whining tone with which he cajoled 
Ills customers, “ if he hadna made use of profane oaths, which 
made my very flesh grew, and caused me, in some sort, to forget 
myself.” He then took a flask from his pocket, and approached 
the shipwrecked man. “ It’s the best of brandy,” he said ; “ and 
if that doesna cure him, I ken nought that will.” So saying, ho 
took a preliminary gulp himself, as if to shew the quality of the 
liquor, and was about to put it to tlie man’s mouth, when, 
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suddenly withholding his hand, he looked at Norna—“You 
ensure me against all risk of evil from him, if 1 am to render him 
my help 1 — Ye ken yoursell what folk say, mother.” 

For all other answer, Norna took the bottle from the pedlar’s 
hand, and began to cliafe the temples and tliroat of the ship- 
vvi'ecked man ; directing Mordaunt how to hold his head, so as to 
afford him the means of disgorging the sea-water which he had 
swallowed during his immersion. 

The pedlar looked on inactive for a moment, and then said, 

“ To be sure, there is not the same risk in helping him, now he is 
out of the water, and lying high and dry on the beach ; and, to bo 
sui'e, the principal danger is to those who first touch him ; and, to 
be sure, it is a world’s pity to sec how these rings are pinching 
the puir creature’s swalled fingers — they make his hand as blue 
as a partan’s back before boiling.” So saying, he seized one of 
the man’s cold hands, which had just, by a tremulous motion, 
indicated the return of life, and began hia charitable work of 
removing the rings, which seemed to be of some value. 

“ As you love your life, forbear,” said Norna, sternly, “ or I 
will lay that on you which shall spoil your travels through the 
isles.” 

jlNow, for mercy’s sake, mother, say nae mair about it,” said 
the pedlar, “ and T ’ll e’en do your pleasure in your ain way ! I 
did feel a rheumatize in my baek-sjiauld yestreen ; and it wad be 
a sair thing for the like of me to be debarred my quiet walk 
round the country, in the way of trade — making the honest 
penny, and helping myself with what Providence sends on our 
coasts.” 

“ Peace, then,” said the woman — “ Peace, as tliou wouldst not 
rue it; and take this man on thy broad shoulders. His life is of 
value, and you will be rewarded.” 

“ 1 had muckle need,” said the pedlar, pensively looking at the 
lidless chest, and the other matters which strewed the sand ; “for 
he has corned b(;tween me and as muckle spreicherie as wad hae 
made a mait of me for the rest of iny life ; and now it maun lie 
here till the next tide sweep it a’ doun the Roost, after them that 
auglit it yesterday morning.” 

“ Fear not,” said Norna, “ it will come to man’s use. See, 
there come carrion-crows, of scent as keen as thine own.” 

She spoke truly ; for several of tlie people from the hamlet of 
Jurlshof were now hastening along the beach, to have their share 
in the spoil. The pedlar beheld them approach with a deep 
groan. “ Ay, ay,” he said, “ the folk of Jarlshof, they will make 
clean wark; they are kend for that far and wide; they winna 
leave the value of a rotten ratlin ; and what’s Avaur, there isna ane 
o’ them has mense or sense enough to give thanks for tlie mercies 
when they have gotten them. There is the auld Rauzelman, Neil 
Honaldson, that canna walk a mile to hear the minister, but he 
will hirple ten if he hears of a sliip embayed.” 
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Noma, however, seemed to possess over him so complete an 
ascendency, that he no lon^r hesitated to take the man, who now 
gave strong symptoms of reviving existence, upon his shoulders ; 
and, ousted by Mordaunt, trudged along the sea-beach with his 
burden, without farther remonstrance. Ere he was borne off, the 
stranger pointed to the chest, and attempted to mutter something, 
to wliich Noma replied, “ Enough. Jt shall be secured.” 

Advancing towards the passage called Erick’s Stops, by which 
they were to ascend the cliffs, they met the people from Jarlshof 
hastening in the opposite direction. Man and woman, as they 
passed, reverently made room for Norna, and saluted her—not 
without an expression of fear upon some of their faces. She 
passed them a few paces, and then turning back, called aloud to 
the Ranzelinan, who (though the practice was more common than 
legal) was attending the rest of the hamlet upon this plundering 
expedition. “ Neil Ronaldson,” slie said, " mark my words. 
There stands yonder a chest, from which the lid has been just 
prized off. Look it be brought down to your own liouse at Jarls¬ 
hof, just as it now is. Beware of moving or touching the sligUU'St 
article. He wero better in his grave, that so much as looks at 
the contents. 1 speak not for nought, nor in aught will I be 
disobeyed.” 

“ Your pleasure shall be done, mother,” said Ronaldson. 1 
warrant Ave will not break bulk, since sic is your bidding.” 

Far behind the rest of the villagers, followed an old woman, 
talking to herself, and cursing her own decrepitude, which kept 
her the last of the party, yet pressing forward with all her might 
to get her share of the spoil. 

When they met her, Mordaunt was astonished to recognize his 
father’s old housekeeper. ‘‘ How now,” he said, “ Swertha, what 
make you so far from homo 1” 

“ Just e’en daikering out to look after my auld master and your 
honour,” replied Swertlia, who felt like a criminal c.aught in the 
manner; for on more occasions than one, Mr Mertouii had inti¬ 
mated his high disapprobation of such excursions as she was at 
present engaged in. 

But Mwdaunt was too much engaged with his own thoughts to 
take much notice of her delinquency. “Have you seen my 
father I” he said. 

“And that I have,” replied Swertha—“The gude gentleman 
was ganging to hirsel himsell douii Erick’s Steps, whilk would 
have been the ending of him, tliat is in no way a cragsman. Sae 
I e’en gat him wil^ away hame — and I was just seeking you 
that you may gang after him to the liall-houBe, for, to my thought, 
he is far friie weel.” 

“ My father unwell ?” said Mordaunt, remembering the faint- 
neas he had exhibited at the commencement of that morning’s 
walk. 

“ Far frae weel — far frae weel,” groaned out Swertha, with a 
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piteous shako of the head — “ white o’ the gills — white o’ the 
gills — and him to think of coming down tlie riva i” 

" Return home, Mordaunt,” said Norna, who was listening to 
what had passed. ** I will see all that is necessary done for this 
man’s relief, and you will find him at the Hanzelman’s,wheii you 
list to inquire. Yon cannot help him more than you already 
have done.” 

Mordaunt felt this was true, and, commanding Sw'ertha to 
follow him instantly, betook himself to the path homeward. 

Swertha hobbled reluctantly after her young master in the 
eamo direction, until she lost sight of him on his entering the 
cleft of the rock; then instantly turned about, muttering to her¬ 
self, “ Haste home, in good sooth ? — haste home, and lose tlie 
host chance of getting a new rokelay and owerlay tliat I have had 
tliesc ten years X by my certie, na— It’s seldom sic rich godsends 
come on our slioro — no since the Jenny and James came ashore 
in King CJharlie’s time.” 

So saying, she mended her pace as well as she could, and, a 
willing mind making amends for frail limbs, posted on with won¬ 
derful despatch to put in for her shave of tlie spoil. She soon 
reached the beach, where the Ranzehnan, stuffing his own 
IHJucliiib all the while, was exiiorliug the rest to part things fair, 
and be neighbourly, and to give to the auld and helpless a share of 
what was going, which, he charitably remarked, would bring a 
blessing on the shore, and send them “ mair wrecks ere winter.” * 


CHArTER Vlll. 

Jle was a lovely youth, I guess; 

Tlio panther lu the wildeiucss 
Was not so fair as he. 

And when he chose to sport and play, 

No dolphin ever isos so gay, 

Upon the tropic sea. 

■\VonnsWoBTH. 

The light foot of Mordaunt Mertoun was not long of bearing 
him to Jorlshof. He entered the house hastily, for what he him¬ 
self had observed that morning, corresponded in some degree with 
the ideas which Swertha’s t^e was calculated to excite. He 
found his father, however, in the inner apartment, reposing him¬ 
self after his fatigue; and his first question satisfied him tliat the 
good dame had practised a Utile imposition to get rid of them 
boUi. 

" Where is this dying man, whom you liave so wisely ventured 
your own neck to relieve ?” said the elder Mertoun to tlie younger. 


• Bee Note I. Mair Tfreefu ere Winter. 
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“ Noma, sir,’* replied Mordaunt, lias taken him under her 
charge; slic understands such matters.” 

And is quack as well as witch ?” said tlie elder Mertoun. 
“ Witli all my heart — it is a trouldo saved. But I hasted home, 
on Swertha’s hint, to look out for lint and bandages; for her 
speech was of broken bones.” 

Mordaunt kept silence, well knowing his father w'ould not per¬ 
severe in his inquiries upon such a matter, and not willing either 
to prejudice the old governanto, or to excite his father to one of 
those excesses of passion into which he was apt to burst, when, 
contrary to his wont, he thought proper to correct the conduct of 
his domestic. 

It was late in the day ere old Sw'ertha returned from her 
expedition, heartily fatigued, and bearing with her a bundle of 
some bulk, containing, it would seem, her share of the spctil. 
Mordaunt instantly sought her out, to cliarge her with the deceits 
she had practised on both his father and hiiuself; but the accused 
matron lacked not her reply. 

By her troth,” she said, “ she tliought it was time to bid Mr 
Mertoun gang hame and get bandages, when she had seen, with 
her ain twa een, Mordaunt ganging down the cliff like a wild-cat 
— it was to bo thought broken bones would be the end, and lucky 
if bandages wad do any good; — and, by her troth, she might 
w’eel tell Mordaunt his father was puirly, and him looking sao 
white in the gills, (whilk, she wad die upon it, was the very word 
she used,) and it was a thing that coul^ia be denied by man at 
tins very moment.” 

“ But, Swertha,” said Mordaunt, as soon as her clamorous 
defence gave him time to speak in reply, " how came you, that 
should have been busy with your housewifery and your spinning, 
to be out this morning at Enck’s Steps, in order to take all this 
unnecessary caro of my father and me 1 — And whri,t is in tliat 
bundle, Swertha ? for I fear, Swertha, you have been transgressing 
the law, and have been out upon the wrecking system.” 

“ Fair fa’ your sonsy face, and the blessing if Saint Ronald 
upon you !” said Swertha, in a tone betwixt coaxing and jesting ; 
“ would you keep a puir body frae mending hersell, and sae mucklc 
gear lying on the loose sand for the lifting? — Hout, Maistcr 
Mordaunt, a ship asboro is a sight to wile the minister out of his 
very pu’pit in the middle of his preaching, muckle mair a puir auld 
ignorant wife frae her rock and her tow. And little did I get for 
my day’s work —just some rags o’ cambric things, and a bit or twa 
of coorse claitb, and sic like — the strong and the hearty get a* 
thing in this warld.” 

Yes, Swertha,” replied Mertoun, "and that is rather hard, as 
you must have your share of punishment in this world and the 
next, for robbing the poor mariners.” 

" Hout, callant, wha wad punish an auld wife like me for a 
wheeu duds 1 — Folk speak muckle black ill of Earl Patrick; but 
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he was a freend to the sliorf', and made wise laws against ony 
body helping vessels that were like to gang on the breakers.* — 
And the mariners, I have heard Bryce dagger say, lose their right 
frae the time keel touches sand ; and, moreover, they ai’e dead and 
gano, poor souls — dead and gane, and care little about warld^s 
wealth now —Nay, nae inair than the great Jarls and Sea-kings, 
in the Norse days, did about the treasures that they buried in the 
tombs and sepulchres auld langsyne. Did I ever tell you the 
sang, Maister Mordaunt, how Olaf Tryguarson garr’d hide five 
gold crouns in the same grave with him 

“ No, Swertha,” said Mordaunt, who took pleasure in torment¬ 
ing the cunning old plunderer—“ You never told me that; but I 
toll you, that the stranger whom Norna has taken down to the 
town, will be well enough to-morrow, to ask where 5 ou have hidden 
the goods that you have stolen from the wreck.” 

“ But wha will tell him a word about it, hinnie said Swertha, 
looking slyly up in her young master’s face — “ The mair by token, 
since I maun tell ye, tliat J have a bonny remnant of silk amang 
the lave, that will make a dainty waistcoat to yourscll, the first 
merry-making ye gang to.” 

Mordaunt could no longer forbear laughing at the cunning with 
winch the old dame proposed to bribe off his evidence by impart¬ 
ing a portion of her plunder; and, desiring her to get ready what 
provision she had made for dinner, he returned to his father, whom 
he found still sitting in the samo place, and nearly in the same 
posture, in which he had left him. 

When their hasty and frugal.meal was finished, Mordaunt 
announced to his father his purpose of going down to the town, 
or hamlet, bi look after the shipwrecked sailor. 

The elder Mertoun assented with a nod. 

“ He must be ill accommodated there, sir,” added his son — a 
hint which only produced another nod of assent. ** He seemed, 
from hU appearance,” pursued Mordaunt, “ to ]jo of very good 
rank — and admitting these poor people do Uieir best to receive 
him, in his present weak state, yet-” 

“ I know what you would say,” said his father, interrupting 
him ; ‘‘ we, you think, ought to do something towards assisting 
him. Go to him, then — if he lacks money, lot him name the 
sum, and he shall have it; but, fur lodging the stranger here, and 
liolding intercourse with him, 1 neither can, nor will do so. 1 
have retired to this farthest extremity of the British isles, to avoid 
now friends, and new faces, and none such shall intrude on me 
either their happiness or their misery. When, you have known the 
world half a score of years longer, your early friends will have 
given you reason to remember them, and to avoid new ones for 
the rest of your life. Go then—why do you stop?—rid the 
Country of the man—let me see no one about me but those vulgar 


* This waa literally true. 
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countenancee, the extent and character of whose petty knavery I 
know, and can submit to, as to an evil too trifling to cause irrita¬ 
tion.” He then tlirow his purse to lus son, and signed to him to 
depart with all speed. 

Mordaunt was not long before he reached the village. In the 
dark abode of Neil Roualdson, the Raiizelman, he found the 
stranger seated by the pcat-flre, upon the very cliest which had 
excited the cupidity of the devout Bryce Snailsfoot, tlie pedlar. 
The Kanzelman himself was absent, dividing, with all due impar¬ 
tiality, the spoils of the wrecked vessel amongst the natives of the 
community ; listening to and redressing their complaints of ine¬ 
quality ; and (if the matter in hand had not betm, from beginning 
to end, utterly unjust and indefensible) discharging the part of a 
wise and prudent magistrate, in all the details. For at this time, 
and probably until a much later period, the lower orders of the 
islanders entertained aii opinion, common to barbarians also in 
the same situation, that whatever was cast on their shores, 
became their indisputable property. 

Margery Bimblster, the worthy spouse of the Banzelman, was 
ill the charge of the housi', and introduced Mordauut to her guest, 
saying, witli no great ceremony, “ This is the young tacksman— 
You will maybe tell liim your name, though you will not tell it to 
us. If it had not been for his four quarters, it’s but little you 
would have said to ony body, sae lang as life lasted.” 

The stranger arose, and shook Mordaunt by the hand, obser¬ 
ving, he understood that he had been the means of saving his 
life and his chest. “ The rest of the property,” he said, “ is, 1 
see, walking the plank ; for they are as busy as the devil in a gale 
of wind.” 

“ And what was the use of your seamanship, then,” said Mar¬ 
gery, “ tliat you couldna keep off the Siirnburgh-heod ? It would 
have been lang ere Sumburgh-head had come to you.” 

** Leave us for a moment, good Margery Birabister,” said 
Mordaunt; “ 1 wish to have some private conversation witli this 
gentleman.” 

“ Gentleman 1” said Margery, with an emphasis ; “ not but tlie 
man is well jsno^igh to look at,” she added, again surveying him, 
^ but 1 doubt if tiiere is muckle of the gentleman about him.” 

Mordaunt looked at the stranger, and was of a different opinion. 
He was rather above the middle size, and formed handsomely as 
well os strongly. Mordaunt’s intercourse with society wius not 
extensive ; but he thought his new acquaintance, to a bold sun¬ 
burnt handsome countenance, which seemed to have faced various 
climates, added the frank and open manners of a sailor. He 
answered cheerfully the inquiries which Mordaunt made after his 
health ; and mainteined that one night’s rest would relieve him 
from ail the effects of the disaster he had sustained. But he 
spoke with bitterness of the avarice and curiosity of ffie lianzel- 
man and his spouse. 
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That chattering old woman,” said the stranger, ** has pei^e- 
t-nted me the whole day for the name of the ship. 1 tliiiik she 
might be contented with the share she has had of it. 1 was the 
principal owner of the vessel that was lust yonder, and they have 
left me nothing but niy wearing apparel, la tliere no magistrjite, 
or justice of uie peace, in this wild country, that would lend a 
hand to help one when he is among the breakers ?” 

Mordaunt mentioned Magnus Troil, the principal propriebir, 
us well as the Fowd, or provincial judge, of the district, as the 
pei'soii from whom he was most likely to obtain redress; and 
regretted that his own youth, and his father’s situation as a 
retired stranger, should put it out of their power to afford him 
the protection he required. 

“ Nay, for your pai*t, you have done enough,” said the sailor ; 
“ but if I had five out of the forty brave fellows tliat are fishes’ 
food by this time, the devil a man w'ould 1 ask to do me tlie right 
that I could do for myself !” 

“ Forty hands I” said Mordaunt; you were well manned for 
the size of tho ship.” 

“ Not so well as wc needed to be. We mounted ten guns, 
besides chasers ; but our cruise on the maui had thinned us of 
men, and lumbered us up with goods. Six of our guns were in 
ballast — Hands ! if I had had enough of hands, we would uever 
have miscarried so infernally. The people were knocked up with 
working the pumps, and so took to their boats, and left me with 
the vessel, to sink or swim. But the dogs had their pay, and I 
can afford to pardon them — The boats swamped in tlio current 
— all were lost—and here am I.” 

“ You had come uorth about then, from the West Indies ?” 
said Mordaunt. 

“ Ay, ay ; the vessel w-as the Good Hope of Bristol, a letter of 
marque. She had fine luck down on the Spanish main, both with 
commerce and privateei^iig, but the luck ’a ended with her now', 
jily name is Clement Cleveland, captain, and part owner, as £ 
said before—I am a Bristol man born—ray father was w'ell 
known on the Tollsell—old Clem Cleveland of the College-green.” 

Mordaunt had no right to inquire farther, and yet it seemed to 
him as if his own mind was but half satisfied. There was an 
.affectation of bluntucss, a sort of defiance, in the manner of the 
stranTOr, for which circumstances afforded no occasion. Captain 
Clev^and had suffered injustice from the islanders, but from 
Mordaunt ho had only received kindness and protection ; yet he 
seemed as if he involved all the neighbourhood in the wrongs he 
complained of. Mordaunt looked down and was silent, doubting 
whether it would be better to take his leave, or to proceed farther 
in his offers of assistance. Cleveland seemed to guess at his 
thoughts, for he immediately added, in a conciliating manner^— 
** I am a plain man, Master Mortoun, for that I understand is 
your ivanie ; and I am a ruined man to boot, and that does not 

\OL. Xlll. F 
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mend one’s good manners. But you have done a kind and 
friendly part by me, and it may be 1 tiiink as much of it as if I 
thanked you more. And so before I leave this place, I’ll give 
you my fowlingpicce ; she will put a hundred swan-shot through 
a Dutchman’s cap at eighty paces;—she will carry ball too— I 
have hit a wild bull within a hundred-and-fifty yards—but I 
have two pieces that aro as good, or better, so you may keep this 
for my sake.” 

“ That would be to take iny share of the wrock,” answered 
Mordaunt, laughing. 

“ No such matter,” said Cleveland, undoing a case which con¬ 
tained several guns and pistols ,—“ you sec I have saved my 
private arm-chest, as well as my clothes—that the tall old woman 
in the dark rigging managed for me. And, between ourselves, 
it is worth all I have lost; for,” he added, lowering his voice, and 
looking round, “ when 1 speak of being ruined in the hearing of 
these land-sharks, I do not mean mined stock and block. No, 
here is something will do more than shoot sea-fowl.” So saying, 
he pulled out a great ainmunitioii'-pouch marked i^wart-shotf and 
shewed Mordaunt, hastily, that it was full of Spanish pistoles 
and Porkigues, (as tlie broad Portugal pieces wore then called.) 
“ No, no,” he added, with a smile, “ I liavc ballast enough to 
trim the vessel again ; and now, will you take the piece!” 

“ Since you are willing to give it me,” said Mordaunt, laughing, 
“ with all my heart. I was just going to ask you, in my father’s 
name,” he added, shewing his purse, “ whether you wanted any 
of that samo ballast.” 

“ Thanks, but you seo I am provided—hike my old acquaint¬ 
ance, and may she serve you as well as she has served me ; but 
you will never make so good a voyage with her. You can shoot, 
I suppose 1” 

“ Tolerably wed,” said Mordaunt, admiring the piece, which 
was a beautiful Spanish-barrel gun, iiilard with gold, small in the 
bore, and ol unusual length, such as is chiefly used for shooting 
sea-fowl^ and for ball-practice. 

With slugs,” continued tlie donor, “ never gun shot closer ; 
and with single ball, you may kill a seal two hundred yards at sea 
from the top of the highest peak of this iron-bound coast of yours. 
But I tell you again, that the old rattler will never do you tlie 
service she has done me.” 

“ I shall not use her so dexterously, perhaps,” said Mordaunt. 

“ Umph !—perhaps not,” replied Cleveland ; “ but that is not 
the question. What say you to shooting tlie man at the wheel, 
just as wo run aboard of a Spaniard 1 So the Don was taken 
aback, and we laid him athwart the hawse, and carried her cutlass 
in hand; and wortli tlie while she was—stout brigantine—£1 
Santo Francisco—bound for Porto Bello, witli gold and negroes. 
That little bit of load was worth twenty thousand pistoles,” 

** I liave shot at no such as yeV’ said Mordaunt, 
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“ Well, all in good time ; we cannot weigh till the tide makes. 
But you are a tight, handsome, active young man. What is to 
ail you to take a trip after some of this stuff?” laying his hand 
on the bag of gold. 

“ My father talks of my travelling soon,” replied Mordaunt, 
who, bom to hold men-of-wars-inen in great respect, felt flattered 
by tliis invitation from one who appeared a thorough-bred seaman. 

“ I respect liim for the tliought,” said the Captain } ** and I 
will visit him before I weigh ancltor. 1 have a con.soi-t off tliese 
islands, and be cursed to her. She’ll find me out somewhere, 
though she parted company in the bit of a squall, unless she is 
gone to Davy Jones too.— Well, she was better found than we, 
and not so deep loaded — she must have weathered it. We'll 
have a hammock slung for you aboard, and mjikc a sailor and a 
man of you in the same trip.” * 

“ I should like it well enough,” said Mordaunt, who eagerly 
longed to sec more of the world than his lonely situation had 
hitliorto permitted ; “ but then my father muat dj*cide.” 

Your father? pooh !” said Captain Cleveland ;—“ but you 
are very right,” ho added, checking himself ; Cad, I have lived 
so long at sea, that 1 cannot think any body has a right to think 
except the captain and tlie master. But you are very right. I 
will go up to the old gentleman this instant, and speak to him my¬ 
self. lie lives in that handsome, modern-looking building, 1 
suppose, that T see a quarter of a mile ott' ?” 

“ In that old half-ruiiied house,” said Mordaunt, " he does in¬ 
deed live ; but he will see no visiters.” 

“ Then you must <irivc the point y«)urself, for I can’t stay in 
this latitude. Since j our father is no magistrate, 1 must go to 
see this same Magnus — how call you him ? — who is not justice 
of peace, but something else that will do the turn as well. These 
fellows have got two or three things that 1 must and will have 
back — let them keep the rest and be d—d to them. Will you 
give me a letter to liim, just by way of commission ?” 

“It is scarce needful,”said Mordaunt. “It is enough that 
you are shipwrecked, and need his help ; — but yet 1 may as 
well furnish you with a letter of introduction.” 

“ There,” said the sailor, producing a writing-case from his 
chest, “ are your writing-tools.— Meantime, since bulk has been 
broken, J will nail down the hatches, and make sure of the cargo.” 

While Mordaunt, accordingly, was engaged iu writing to Mag¬ 
nus Troil a letter, setting forth i^e circumstances in which Captain 
Cleveland bad been thrown upon their coast, the Captain, having 
flmt selected and laid aside some wearing apparel and necessaries 
enough to All a knapsack, took in hand hammer and naUs, em¬ 
ployed himself in seem'ing the lid of his sea-chest, by fastening it 
aown in a workman-like manner, and then added the corroborating 
security of a cord, twisted and knotted with nautical dexterity. 
“ 1 leave this in your charge,” he said, “ all except tins,” shewing 
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tlie bag of gold, " and these,” pointing to a cutlass and pistols, 

which may prevent all farther risk of my parting company with 
luy Portagues.” 

“ You will find no occasion for weapons in this country, Cap* 
tain Cleveland,” replied Mordaunt; ** a child might travel witli a 
\mrs6 of gold from Sumburgh-head to the Scaw of Unst, and no 
soul would injure him.” 

“ And that’s pretty boldly said, young gentleman, considering 
what is going on without doors at this moment.” 

“ Oh,” replied Mordauut, a little confused, “ what conies on 
land witli tlie tide, they reckon their lawful property. One 
would think they had studied under Sir Arthegal, who pro¬ 
nounces — 

* For equal right in equal things doth stand, 

And wiiat the mighty sea hntli onee possess'd, 

And plucked quite from all possessors’ liands. 

Or else by wrecks that wretches have distress’d. 

He may dispose, by his resistless might, 

As things at random left, to whom he list.’ ” 

“ I shall think tlie better of plays and ballads as long as I live, 
for these very words,” said Captain Cleveland ; “ and yet I have 
loved them well enough in my day. But this is good doctrine, 
and more men than one may trim tlieir sails to such a breeze. 
What the sea sends is ours, that’s sure enough. However, in 
case that your good folks should think the land as well as the sea 
may present them with waiifs and strays, 1 will make bold to 
take my cutlass and pistols. — Will you cause my chest to be 
secured in your own house till you hear from me, and use your 
influence to jirocure me a guide to shew me the way, and to carry 
my kit I” 

“ Will you go by sea or land 1” said Mordaunt, in reply. 

"By sea!” exclaimed Cleveland. "What—in one of these 
cockleshells, and a cracked cockleshell, to boot! No, no — 
land, land, unless I knew my crew, my vessel, and my voyage.” 

They parted accoidingly, Captain Cleveland being supplied 
with a guide to conduct him to Burgh-Westra, and his chest 
being carefully removed to the mausion-house at Jarlshof. 


CHAPTER IX. 

This Is a gentle tmder, and a prudent. 

Ho ’« no Autolycus, to blear ymir eye, 

Witti quips of worldly gauds and gaincsonieness; 

Hut seasons all his glittering niercbandise 
With wholesome doctrines suited to the use. 

As men sauce goose with sage and rosemary. 

Old Play, 

On the subsequent morning, Mordaunt, in answer to his father’s 
inquiries, began to give him some account of the sliipwrecked 
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mariner, whom he had rescued from tlie wavea. But he had not 
proceeded far in recapitulating the particulars which Cleveland 
had communicated, when Mr Mertoun’s looks became disturbed 
— he arose hastily, and, after pacing twice or thrice across the 
room, he retired into the inner chamber to which he usually con¬ 
fined himself, while under the influence of his mental malady. 
In the evening he re-appeared, without any traces of his disorder ; 
but it may be easily supposed that his son avoided recurring to 
the subject which had affected him. 

Mordaunt Mertoun was thus left without assistance, to form at 
his leisure his own opinion respecting the new acquaintance 
which the sea had sent him ; and, upon the whole, he w'as him¬ 
self surprised to find the result less favourable to the stranger 
than ho could well account for. There seemed to Mordaunt to be 
a sort of repelling influence about the man. Time, he was a hand¬ 
some man, of a Irank and prepossessing manner, but there was 
an assumption of superiority about him, which Mordaunt did 
not quite so much like. Although ho was so keen a sports¬ 
man as to be delighted with his acquisition of the Spanish-barrelled 
gun, and accordingly mounted and dismounted it with great 
interest, paying the utmost attention to the most miimte parts 
r.hziit the lock and ornaments, yet ho was, upon the whole, in¬ 
clined to have some scruples about the mode in which he had 
acquired it. 

“ I should not have accepted it,” he thought; “perhaps Captain 
Cleveland might give it me as a sort of payment for the trifling 
service I did him; and yet it would have been churlish to refuse 
it in the way it was offered. I wish he had looked more like a 
man whom one would have chosen to be obliged to.*’ 

But a successful day’s shooting reconciled him to his gun, and 
he became assured, like most young sportsmen in similar circum¬ 
stances, that all other pieces were but pop-guns in comparison. 
But then, to be doomed to shoot gulls and seals, w'hen there w’cre 
Frenchmen and Spaniards to be come at — when there were ships 
to be boarded, and steersmen to be marked off, seemed but a dull 
and contemptible destiny. His father l\ad mentioned his leaving 
these islands, and no other mode of occupation occurred to his 
inexperience, save that of the sea, with which he had been con¬ 
versant from his infancy. His ambition had formerly aimed no 
higher than at sharing the fati^ies and dangers of a Greenland 
fishing expedition ; for it was m that scene that the Zetlanders 
laid most of their perilous adventures. But war was again rag¬ 
ing, the history of Sir Francis Drake, Captain Morgan, and other 
bold adventurers, an account of whose exploits he bad purchased 
from Bryce Snailsfoot, had made much impression on his mind, 
and the offer of Captain Cleveland to take him to sea, frequently 
recurred to him, although the pleasure of such a project was 
somewhat damped a doubt, whether, in the long run, he should 
not find many objections to his proposed commander. Thus much 
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he already saw, that ho was opinionativc, and might probably prove 
arbitrary; and that, since even kindness was mingled with an as- 
sumption of superiority, his occasional displeasure might contain 
a OTeat deal more of that disagreeable ingredient tlian could be 
palatable to those who sailed under him. And yet, after counting 
all risks, could his father’s consent but be obtained, with what 
pleasure, he tliought, would he embark in quest of new scenes and 
strange adventures, in which he proposed to himself to achieve 
such deeds as should be the theme of many a Ule to die lovely 
sisters of Burgh-Westra—tales at which Minna sliould weep and 
Brenda should smile, and both should marvel! And diis was to 
be the reward of his labours and his dangers ; for the hearth of 
Magnus Troll had a magnetic iuiiuence over his thoughts, and 
however they might traverse amid his day-dreams, it was the 
point where they finally settled. 

Thex’e were times when Mordaunt thought of mendoiiing to his 
father the conversation he had held with Captain Cleveland, and 
die seaman’s proposal to him; but the very short and general 
account which he had given of that person’s history, upon the 
morning after his departure from the hamlet, had produced a 
sinister effect on Mr Mertoun’s mind, and discouraged him from 
speaking farther on any subject connected with it. It would be 
time enough, he thouglit, to mention Captain Cleveland’s proposal, 
when his consort should arrive, and when he should repeat his 
offer in a more formal manner; and dieso he supposed events 
likely very soon to happen. 

But days grow to weeks, and weeks were numbered into 
niondis, and he heard nothing from Cleveland; and only learned 
by an occasional visit from Bryce Snailsfoot, that the Captain 
was residing at Burgh-Westra, as one of the family. Mordaunt 
was somewhat surprised at this, altliough the unlimited hospi¬ 
tality of tlie islands, which Magnus Troil, both from fortune and 
disposition, canied to the utmost extent, made it almost a matter 
of course that he should remain in the family until he disposed of 
himself otherwise. Still it seemed strange he had not gone to 
some of the northern isles to inquire after his consort; or that 
he did not rather choose to mako Lerwick his residence, where 
fishing vessels often brought news from the coasts and porta of 
Scotland and Holland. Again, why did he not send for the 
chest he had deposited at Jorlshof 1 and still farther, Mordaunt 
thought it would have been but polite if the stranger had sent 
him some sort of message in token of remembrance. 

These subjects of reflection were connected with anotlior still 
moi*e unpleasant, and more diflicult to account for. Until the 
arrival of this person, scarce a week had passed without bringing 
him some kind greeting, or token of recollection, from Burgh- 
Westra ; and pretences were scarce ever wanting for maintaining 
a constant intercourse. Minna wanted the words of a Norse 
ballad; or desired to have, for her various collections, feathers, 
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or eggs, or shells, or specimens of the rarer sea-weeds; or Brenda 
sent a riddle to he resolved, or a song to be learned; or the 
honest old Udallcr,—in a rude manuscript, which might have 
passed for an ancient Runic inscription, — sent his hearty 
grcetingB to his good young friend, with a present of something 
to make good cheer, and an earnest request he would come to 
Burgh-Westra as soon, and stay there as long, as possible. 
These kindly tokens of remembrance were often sent by special 
message; besides which, there was never a passenger or a tra¬ 
veller, who crossed from the one mansion to the otlior, who did 
not bring to Mordaunt some friendly greeting from the Udaller 
and his family. Of late, this intercourse had become more and 
more infrequent; and no messenger from Burgli-Wcstra had 
visited Jarlshof for several weeks. Mordaunt both obwrved and^ 
felt this alteration, and it dwelt on his mind, w hile he questioned 
Bryce as closely as pride and prudence would permit, to ascer¬ 
tain, if possible, the cause of the change. Yet he endeavoured 
to assume an indifierent air while he asked the jagger whether 
there were no news in the country. 

“ Great news,” the jagger replied; “ and a gay mony of tliem. 
That crackbrained carle, the new factor, is for making a change 
ii; tlio hisviars and the lispunds; * and our worthy Fowd, Magnus 
Troil, has sworn, that, sooner than change them for the still-yard, 
or aught el.se, he’ll fling Factor Yellowley from Bi*assa-craig.” 

“ Is that all V* said Mordaunt, very little interested. 

“ All ? and eneugh, I think,” i-cplied the pedlar. “ llow are 
folks to buy and .sell, if the w’cights are changed on them ?” 

“ Very true,” replied Mordaunt; but Lave you heard of no 
strange vessels tm the coast ?” 

Six Dutcli doggers off" Brassa; and, as I hear, a high- 
quartered galliot thing, witli a gaff mainsail, lying in Scalloway 
Bay. She w^ill be from Norway.” 

“No ships of war, or sloops 

“ None,” replied the pedlar, “ since the Kite Tender sailed with 
the impress men. If it was His will, and our men were out of 
her, T wdsh the deep sea had her!” 

“ Were there no news at Burgh-Westra ? — Were the family 
all well 

“ A’ weel, and weel to do — out-taken, it may be, something 
ower muckle duffing and laughing— dancing ilk night, they say, 
wi’ the stranger captain that’s living there-—him that was 
ashore on Sumburgh-hcad the tother day, — less daffing served 
him then.” 

“ Daffing ! dancing every night!” said Mordaunt, not particu¬ 
larly well satisfied — “ Whom does Captain Cleveland dance 
with 

“ Ony body he likes, I fancy,” said the jagger; “ at ouy rate, 
* Tbeae ore weighti of Norwegian origlo, still used in Zetland. 
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lie gars a’ body yonder dance after his fiddle. But I ken little 
about it, for I am no free in conscience to look upon thae Hinging 
fancies. Folk should mind that life is made but of rotten yarn.” 

“ I fancy that it is to keep them in mind of that wholesome 
truth, that you deal in such tender wares, Bryce,” replied 
Mordauiit, dissatisfied as well with the tenor of the reply, as with 
the affected scruples of the respondent. 

“ That’s as muckle as to say, that I suld hae minded you was 
a flinger and a fiddler yourscll, Maister Mordaunt | but 1 am an 
auld man, and maun unburden my conscience. But ye will be 
for the dance, I sail warrant, that’s to bo at Burgh-Westra, on 
John’s Even, (flaunt John’s, as the blinded creatures ca’ him,) 
and nae doubt ye will be for some warldly braws — hose, waist- 
^n>ats, or sic like ? I hae pieces frao Flanders”— With that he 
placed his movable warehouse on the table, and began to 
unlock it. 

“ Dance!” repeated Mordaunt — “ Dance on St John’s Even ? 

— Were you desired to bid mo to it, Bryce ?” 

“ Na —but 3 'e ken weel eiieugh ye wad be welcome, bidden, or 
no bidden. This captain — how-ca’-yeJiim — is to bo skudJer, 
as they ca’t — the first of tho gang, like.” 

“ The devil take him !” said Moi'daunt, in impatient surprise. 

“ A’ in gude time,” replied the jagger; “ hurry no man’s 
cattle — the devil will hae his due, I warrant ye, or it wiiiua bo 
for lack of seeking. But it’s true I’m telling you, for a* ye stare 
like a wild-cat; and this same Captain,— l-wat-na-liis-name — 
bought ano of the very waistcoats that I am ganging to shew ye 

— purple, wi’ a gowd binding, and bonnily broidored ; and I have 
a piece for you, the neighbour of it, wi’ a green gruud; and if yo 
mean to streek yoursell up beside him, ye maun e’en buy it, for 
it’s gowd that glances in the lasses eeu now-a-days. See — look 
tiirt,” he added, displaying the pattern in various points of view ; 
“look till it through the light, and till the light through il — wi* 
the grain, and against the gmiri — it shows ony gate — cam frae 
Antwerp a’ the gate — four dollars is the price; and yon captain 
was sae weel pleased that he flang down a twenty shilling Jacobus, 
and bade me keep tho change and be d — d! — poor silly profane 
creature, I pity him.” 

Without inquiring whether the pedlar bestowed his compassion 
on the worldly imprudence or the religious deficiencies of Captain 
Cleveland, Mordaunt turned from him, folded his arms, and 
paced the apartment, muttering to himself, “Not asked—A 
stranger to be king of the feast!” — Words which ho repeated so 
earnestly, that Bryce caught a part of their import. 

“ As for asking, I am almaist bauld to say, tliat yo will be 
asked, Maister Mordaunt.” 

“ Did tliey mention my name, then said Mordaunt. 

“ 1 canna preceesely say that,” said Bryce Snailsfoot; ** but ye 
neediia turn away your bead sae sourly, like a seaJgli when ue 
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leaves the shore; for, do you see, I heard distinctly that a’ the 
revellers about are to be there; and is*t to bo thought they would 
leave out you, an auld kciid freend, and the lightest foot at sic 
frolics, (Heaven send you a better praise in His ain gudo time !) 
that ever tlang at a ficldlo-squeak, between this and Unst 1 Sae 
I consider ye altogether the same as invited — and yo had best 
provide yourself wi’ a waistcoat, for brave and brisk will every 
man be that’s tlierc — the Lord pity them !” 

He tlms continued to follow with his green glascen eyes the 
motions of young Mordaunt Mertoun, who was pacing the room 
in a very pensive manner, which the jagger probably misinter- 
pretod, as he thought, like Claudio, that if a man is sad, it must 
needs be because ho lacks money. Bryce, therefore, after another 
pause, thus accosted him. “ Yo ncedna be sad about the matter, 
Maister Mordaunt; for although I got the just price of the article 
from the captain-man, yet T maun deal treendly wi’ you, as a 
kend freend and customer, and bring the price, as they say, 
within your purse-mouth — or it’s the same to rnc to let it lie 
ower till MartininuH, or e’en to Candlemas. I am decent in the 
warld, Maister Mordaunt - forbid that J should hurry ony body, 
far mair a freend that has paid mo siller afore now. Or f wad 
bo content to swap the garment for the value in feathers or sea- 
otters’ skins, or ony kind of peltrio — nane kens better than your- 
HcU how to come by sic ware — and [ am .sure I liae furnished 
you wi’ the priinest o’ powder. I diuna ken if 1 toll’d ye it was 
out o’ the kist of Captain Plunket, that perished on the Scaw of 
Oust, wi’ the armed brig Mary, sax ye.'jrs syne. He was a prime 
fowler himself, and luck it w'as that the kist came ashore drv. I 
sell that to nane but gude marksmen. And so, I w'as saying, if 
ye had ony wares yo liked to coup * for the waistcoat, I wad be 
ready to trock wi’ you, for .assuredly ye will be wanted at llurgh- 
Westra, on Saint John’s Even; and ye wadna like to look waur 
than the Captain — that wadna be setting.” 

‘‘ I will bo there, at least, whether w'anted or not,” said Mor¬ 
daunt, stopping short in liis walk, and taking the w^aistcoat-piece 
hastily out of the pedlar’s hand; “ and, as you say, will not dis- 
gi-aco them,” 

“ Hand a care — hand a care, Maister Mordaunt,” exclaimed 
the pedlar ; “ ye handle it as it were a bale of coarse wadraaal— 
ye ’ll fray’t to bits — ye might weel say my ware is tender — 
and ye ’ll mind the price is four dollars — Sail I put ye in niy 
book for it 

“ No,” said Mordaunt, hastily; and, taking out his purse, he 
flung down tlie money. 

“ Grace to ye to wear the garment,” said the joyous pedlar, 

and to me to guide the siller; and protect us from earthly 
vanities and earthly covetousness ; and send you the white linen 
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raiment, vrhilk is mair to be desired than the muslins, and 
oambrios, and lawns, and silks of this world; and send me the 
talents which avail more than much fine Spanish gold, or Dutch 
dollars eitlier — and— but God guide the callani, what for is he 
wrapping the silk up that gate, like a wisp of hay I” 

At this moment, old Swertha, the liousekeeper, entered, to 
whom, as if eager to get rid of the subject, Mor^unt threw his 
purchase, with sometliing like careless disdain ; and, telling her to 

g ut it aside, snatched his gun, which stood in tlie corner, threw 
is shooting accoutrements about him, and, without noticing 
Bryce’s attempt to enter into conversation upon tho “ braw seal¬ 
skin, as saft as doe-leather,” which made the sling and cover of 
his fowlingpiece, he left the apartment abruptly. 

The jagger, witli those green, goggling, and gain-descrjnng 
kind of optics, which we have already described, continued gazing 
for an instant after the customer, who treated his wares with 
such irreverence. 

Swertha also looked after him with some surprise. “ The cal- 
lant’s in a creel,” quoth she. 

“ In a creel!” echoed the pedlar ; “ he will be as wowf as ever 
his father was. To guide in that gate a bargain that cost him 
four dollars ! — very, very Fifish, as the east-country fisher-folk 
say.” 

" Four dollars for that green rag !” A-iid Swertha, catching at 
the words which tho jagger had unwarily suffered to escape — 
“ that was a bargain indeed ! I wonder whether he is the greater 
fule, or you the mair rogue, Bryce Snailsfoot.” 

" I didna say it cost him preceesely four dollars,” said Snails- 
foot; but if it had, the lad’s siller’s his aiii, 1 hope ; and he is 
auld enough to make his ain bargains. Mair by token the gudes 
are weel worth the money, and mair.” 

Mair by token,” said Swertha, coolly, “ 1 will see what his 
fattier thinks about it.” 

“ Ye ’ll no be sae ill iiatured. Mistress Swertha,” said the jagger; 
“ that will be but cauld thanks for the bonny owovlay that I hae 
brought you a’ the way frae T.erwiek.” 

“ And a bonny price ye ’ll be setting on’t,” said Swertha; “for 
that’s the gate your good deeds end.” 

“ Ye sail hae the fixing of the price yoursell; or it may lie 
ower till ye ’ro buying something for the house, or for your mas-> 
ter, and it can make a’ ae count.” 

“ Troth and that’s true, Bryco Snailsfoot, I am thinking we ’ll 
want some napery sune — for it’s no to be thought we can spin, 
and the like, os if there was a mistress in tho house ; and sae wc 
make none at hame.” 

“ And that’s what I ca’ walking by the word,” said the jagger. 
“ * Go unto those that buy and sellthere’s muckle profit in that 
text.” 

“ There is a pleasure in dealing wi’ a discreet man, tlmt can 
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make profit of ony iliing,” said Swertha ; and now that I take 
another look at that daft callant's waiatcoat piece, I think it w 
honestly worth four dollars.’* 


CHAPTER X. 

l have possessed the regulation of the weathet and the distribution of the 
seasons. Ttie'snn has listened to uiy diclatcs, and passed from tropic to tropic by 
my direction; the clouds, at my command, have poured forth their waters. 

ltA8SEI.Aa. 

Any sudden cause for anxious and mortifying reflection, which, 
ill advanced age, occasions sullen and pensive inactivity, Btiuiulatcs , 
youth to eager and active exertion; as if, like tiie hurt deer, they 
endeavoured to drown the pain of the shaft by the rapidity of 
motion. When Mordaunt caught up his gun, and rushed out of 
the house of Jarlshof,he walked on with great activity over waste 
and wild, without any determined purpose, except that of escaping, 
if possible, from the smart of his own irritation. His pride was 
ctiectually mortified by the report of the jagger, which coincided 
with some doubts he had been led to entertain, by tho 
long and unkind silence of his friends at Burgh-Westra. 

If the fortunes of Ccesar had doomed him, as the poet suggests, 
to have been 

But the best wrestler on tho green," 

it is nevertheless to be presumed, that a foil from a rival, in that 
rustic exercise, would have mortified him as much as a defeat 
from a competitor, when he was struggling for tho einpery of tlie 
world. And even so Mordaunt Mertoun, degraded in his own 
eyes from tho height which he had occupied as the chief amongst 
tlio youth of the island, felt vexed and irritated, as well as humbled. 
The two beautiful sisters, also, whose smiles all were so desirous 
of acquiring, with whom he had lived on terms of such familiar 
affection, that, with the same ease and innocence, there was un¬ 
consciously mixed a shade of deeper though undefined tenderness 
than characterizes fraternal love, — they also seemed to have for¬ 
gotten him. He could not be ignorant, that, in the universal 
opinion of all Dunrossneas, nay, of the whole Mainland, he might 
liave had every chance of being the favoured lover of either; and 
now at once, and without any failure on his part, he was become 
so little to them, that be liad lost even the consequence of an ordi¬ 
nary acquaintance. The old Udaller, too, whose hearty and rin- 
cere character should have made him more constant in his friend¬ 
ships, seemed to have been as fickle as his daughters, and poor 
Mordaunt had at once lost the smiles of the fair, and tho favour 
of the powerful. These were uncomfortable reflections, and he 
doubled his pace, that he might outstrip them if possible. 
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Without exactly reflecting upon the route which he pursued, 
Mordaunt walked briskly on through a country where neither 
hedge, wall, nor enclosure of any kind, interrupts tho steps of the 
wanderer, until he reached a very solit^y spot, where, embosomed 
among steep lieathy hills, which sunk suddenly down on the verge 
of the water, lay one of those small fresh-water lakes which are 
common in the Zetland isles, whose outlets form the sources of 
the small brooks and rivulets by which the country is watered, 
and serve to drive the little mills which manufacture their 
grain. 

It was a mild summer day ; the beams of the sun, as is nf>t 
uncommon in Zetland, were moderated and shaded by a silvery 
haze, which tilled the atmosphere, and, destroying the strong con¬ 
trast of light and shade, gave oven to noon the sober livery of the 
evening twilight. Tho little lake, Ui)t three-ejuartera of a mile in 
circuit, lay in profound quiet; its surface undimplcd, save when one 
of the numerous waterfowl, which glided on its surface, dived for 
an instant under it. The depth of the water gave the whole that 
cerulean tint of bluisli greeu, which occasioned its being called 
the Green Loch; and at present, it formed so perfect a mirror to 
the bleak hills by which it was surrounded, and wliich lay 
reflected in its bosom, that it was diflicult to distinguish tho water 
from the land ; nay, in the shadowy uncertainty occsisioned by the 
thin haze, a stranger could scarce have been sensible that a sheet 
of water lay before him. A scene of more complete solitude, 
having all its peculiarities heightened by the extreme serenity of 
the weather, the quiet gray composed tone of the atmosphere, and 
the perfect silence of the elements, could hardly ho iinaginod. 
The very aquatic birds, who frequented the spot in great num¬ 
bers, forbore their usixal flight and screams, and floated in pro¬ 
found tranquillity upon the silent water. 

Without taking any determined aim — w'ithout having any 
determined purpose—without almost thinking what he was 
about, Mordaunt presented his fowlingpiece, and fired across tho 
lake. The large swan-shot dimpled its surface like a partial 
shower of hail — the hills took up the noise of the report, and re¬ 
peated it again, and again, and again, to all their echoes ; tlie 
water-fowl took to wing in eddying and confused wheel, answer¬ 
ing tho echoes witlia thousand varying screams, from the deep not(> 
of the Bwabie, or swartback, to the querulous cry of the tirracke 
and kittiewake. 

Mordaunt looked for a moment on the clamorous crowd with 
a feeling of resentment, which he felt disposed at the moment 
to apply to all nature, and all her objects, animate or inanimate, 
however little concerned with the cause of his internal mortiti- 
oation. 

** Ay, ay,” he said, “ wheel, dive, scream, and clamour as you 
will, and dl because you have seen a strange sight, and heard an 
unusual sound. There is many one like you in tliis round world. 
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But you, at least, shall learn,” he added, as he reloaded his gun, 
Uiat strange sights and strange sounds, ay, and strange 
acquaintances to boot, have sometimes a little shade of danger 
<!Ounected with them. — But wljy should 1 wreak my own vexa¬ 
tion on these harmless sea-gulls he subjoined, after a moment’s 
pause.; “ they have nothing to do with the friends that have for¬ 
gotten me. — T loved them all so well, — and to be so soon given 
up for tlic flrst stranger whom chance tlirew on the coast!” 

As he stood resting upon his gun, and abandoning his mind to 
the course of these unpleasant reflections, his meditations were 
unexpectedly interrupted by some one touching his shoulder. lie 
looked around, and saw Norna of tlie Fitful-head, wrapped in her 
dark and ample mantle. She had seen him from the brow of the 
hill, and had descended to the lake, through a hinall ravine which 
eunceaJed her, until she came with noiseless step so close to him 
that he turned round at her touch. 

Mordaunt Mertoun was by nature neither timorous nor credu¬ 
lous, and a course of reading more extensive than usual had, in 
some degree, fortifled his mind against the attacks of superstition ; 
but ho would have been an actual prodigy, if, living in Zetland in 
the end of the seventeenth century, he had possessed the philo¬ 
sophy which did not exist in Scotland generally, until at least two 
generations later. He doubted in his own mind the extent, nay, 
the very existence, of Norna’s supernatural attributes, which was 
a high flight of incredulity in the country where they were uni¬ 
versally received ; but still his incredulity went no farther than 
doubts. She was unquestionably an extraordinary woman, gifted 
with an energy above others, acting upon motives peculiar to 
herself, and apparently independent of mere earthly considera¬ 
tions. Tmpresbed with these ideas, which he had imbibed from 
his youth, it was not without something like ahirm, that he 
beheld this mysterious female standing on a sudden so close 
beside him, and looking upon him w'ith such sad and severe 
eyes, as those with which tlie Fatal Virgijis, who, according to 
northern mythology, were called the Valkyriur, or “ Choosers 
of the Slain,” were supposed to regard tl)e young cliaiupious 
whom tlioy selected to share the banquet of Odin. 

It was, indeed, reckoned unluck;y, to say the least, to meet with 
Norna suddenly alone, and in a place remote from witnesses ; and 
she was supped, on such occasions, to have been usually a pro¬ 
phetess of evil, as well as an omen of misfortune, to those who had 
such a rencontre. There were few or none of the islanders, how¬ 
ever familiarized with her occasional appearance in society, that 
would not have trembled to meet her on the solitary banks of the 
Green Loch. 

“ 1 bring you no evil, Mordaunt Mertoun,” she said, reading 
perhaps sometliing of this superstitious feeling in the looks of the 
young man. “ Evil from me you never felt, and never will.” 

« Nor do ( fear any,” said Mordaunt, exerting himself to throw 
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aside an apprehension which he felt to be unmanly. Why 
should I, mother! You have been ever ray friend.” 

“ Yet, Mordaunt, thou art not of our region ; but to none of 
Zetland blood, no, not even to those who sit around the hearth¬ 
stone of Magnus Troil, the noble descendants of the ancient Jarls 
of Orkney, am 1 more a well-wisher, than 1 am to thee, thou kind 
and brave-heartod boy. When 1 hung around thy neck that 
gifted chain, w'hich all in our isles know wjis wrought by no 
eartlily artist, but by the Brows,* in the secret recesses of their 
caverns, thou wert then but fifteen years old ; yet thy foot had 
been on the Maiden-skerric of Northmavon, known before but to 
tliG webbed solo of the swartback, and thy skiff* had been in the 
deepest cavern of Brinnastir, where the haaf-Jishi‘ had before 
slumbered in dark obscurity. Therefore I gave thee that noble 
gift; and well thou knowest, that since that day, every eye in 
these isles has looked on thee as a sou, or as a brotlier, endowed 
beyond other youths, and the favoured of those whoso hour of 
power is when the night meets with the day.” 

“ Alas ! mother,” said Mordaunt, “ your kind gift may have 
given me favour, but it has not been able to keep it for me, or T 
have not been able to keep it for myself.—What matters it? 1 
shall learn to set as little by others as tliey do by me. My father 
says that I shall soon leave these islands, and therefore, Mother 
Noma, I will return to you your fairy gift, that it may bring 
more lasting luck to some other than It has done to me.” 

“ Despise not the gift of the nameless race,” said Norna, 
frowning ; then suddenly changing her tone of displeasure to that 
of mournful solemnity, she added ,—“ Despise them not, but, 0 
Mordaunt, court them net 1 Sit down on that gray stone—thou 
art the sou of my adoption, and 1 will duff, as far as T may, tliose 
attributes that sever mo from the common mass of humanity, and 
speak with you as a parent with a child.” 

There was a tremulous tone of grief which mingled with the 
loftiness of her language and carriage, and was calculated to 
excite ^nipatliy, as well as to attract attention. Mordaunt sat 
down on the rock which she pointed out, a fragment which, with 
many others that lay scattered around, had been tom by some 
whiter storm from the precipice at the foot of which it lay, upon 
the very verge of tlie water. Norna took her own seat on a stone 
at about three feet distance, adjusted her mantle so tliat little 
more than her forehead, her eyes, and a single lock of her gray 
hair, were seen from beneath the sliade of her dark wadmaal 
cloak, and then proceeded in a tone in which the imaginary con¬ 
sequence and importance so often assumed by lunacy, seemed to 
contend against the deep workings of some extraordinary and 
deeply-rooted mental affliction. 

* See Kote K. The J>rcwt. 

t The larmr leal, or ses-oalf, which aceks the moit Bolitory recesses fbr its 
abodB. See 1>R EnMoweroN'e Zetland, voU U., d. 294. 
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« I was not always,” she said," tliat which 1 now am. 1 was 
not always the wise, the powerful, the commanding, before whom 
the young stand abaslied, and the old uncover their gray heads. 
There was a time when my appearance did not silence mirth, 
when I sympathized with human passion, and had my own share 
in human joy or sorrow. It was a time of helplessness—it was 
a time of folly—it was a time of idle and unfruitful laughter—it 
was a time of causeless and senseless tears ;—and yet, with its 
follies, and it.s sorrows, and its weaknesses, what would Norna of 
Fitful-head give to be again tlie unmarked and happy maiden 
that she was in her early days ! Hear me, Mordaunt, and boar 
with mo ; for you hear me utter complaints which have never 
sounded in mortal cars, and whiuh in mortal ears shall never 
sound again. I will be what I ought,” she C'uuinued, starting up 
and extending her lean and withered arm, “ the queen and pro¬ 
tectress of these wild and neglected isles,— I will bo her whose 
foot tho wave wets not, save by her permission ; ay, even though 
its rage bo at its wildest madness — whose robe the whirlwind 
respects, wlieu it rends the house-rigging from tlie roof-tree. 
Bear me witness, Mordaunt Mertouii, — yon hoard my words at 
Harfra — you saw tlie tempest sink before them — ^peak, bear 
me witness!” 

To have contradicted her in this strain of high-toned enthu¬ 
siasm, would have beeu cruel and unavailing, even had Mordaunt 
been more decidedly convinced than ho was, that an insane 
woman, not one of supernatural power, stood before him. 

“ I heard you sing,” he replied, “ and I saw the tempest abate.” 

“ Abate-!” exclaimed Norna, striking the ground impatiently 
with her staff of black oak ; “ thou speakest it but half—it sunk 
at once — sunk in shorter space than the child that is hushed to 
silence by the nurse.— Enough, you know my power — but you 
know not — mortal mail knows not, and never shall know, the 
price which I paid to attain it. No, Mordaunt, never for the 
widest sway that the ancient Norsemen boasted, when their ban¬ 
ners waved victorious from Bergen to Palestine — never, for all 
that the round world contains, do thou barter thy peace of mind 
for such greatness as Noma’s.” She resumed her scat upon tho 
rock, drew the mantle over her face, rested her head upon her 
hands, and by the convulsive motion which agitated her bosom, 
appeared to he weeping bitterly. 

“ Good Norna,” said Mordaunt, and paused, scarce knowing 
what to say that might console the unhappy woman—“ Good 
Norna,” he again resumed, “ if there be aught in your mind that 
troubles it, were you not best to go to the worthy minister at 
Dunrossness 1 Men say you have not for many years been in a 
Christian congregation — that cannot bo well, or right. You are 
yourself well Imown as a healer of bodily disease ; but when tiie 
mind is sick, we should draw to tho Physician of our souls.” 

Noma had raised her person slowly from the atoopiug posture 
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in which she sat; but at lengtli she started up on her feet, threw 
back her mantle, extended her arm, and while her lip foamed, 
and her eye sparkled, exclaimed in a tone resembling a scream, 
—** Me did you speak—me did you bid seek out a priest I — 
Would you kill the good man witli horror ?— Me in a Christian 
congregation ! — Would you have the roof to fall on the sackless 
assembly, and mingle their blood with their worship ? I — I 
seek to the good Physician ! — Would you have the iiend claim 
his prey openly boforo God and man ?” 

The extreme agitation of the unhappy speaker naturally led 
Mordaunt to tho conclusion, which was generally adopted and 
accredited in that superstitious country and period. Wretched 
woman,” he said, “ if indeed thou hast leagued thyself with the 
Powers of Evil, why should you not seek even yet for repentance 1 
But do as thou wilt, T cannot, dare not, as a Christian, abide 
longer with you ; and take again your gift,” he said, offering 
back the chain, “ good can never come of it, if indeed evil hath 
not come already.” 

“ Be still and hear me, tliou foolish boy,” said Norna, calmly, 
as if she had been restored to reason by tlie alarm and horror 
which she perceived iu Mordauut’s countenance; ‘‘ hear me, I 
say. I am not of thoso who have leagued themselves with tho 
Enemy of Mankind, or derive skill or power from his ministry. 
And although the unearthly powers were propitiated by a sacri¬ 
fice which human tongue can never utter, yet, God knows, my 
guilt in that ofiering was no mure than that of the blind man 
who falls from the precipice which he could neither see nor 
shun. Oh, leave mo not — sliun me not — in this hour of weak- 
floss I Remain with me till the temptation be passed, or 1 will 
plunge myself into that lake, and rid myself at once of my power 
and my wretchedness!” 

Mordaunt, who had always looked up to tliis singular woman 
with a sort of affection, occasioned no doubt by tlie early kind¬ 
ness and distiuctiou which she hud shewn to him, was readily 
induced to resume his scat, and listen to what she had fartlier to 
say, in hopes tliat she would gradually overcome the violence of 
her agitation. It was not long ere she seemed to have gained 
the victory her companion expected, for she addressed him in 
her usual steady and authoritative manner. 

It was not of myself, Mordaunt, that I purposed to speak, 
when I beheld you from the summit of yonder gray ruck, 
and came down the path to meet with you. My fortunes aro 
fixed beyond change, bo it for weal or for wo. Fur myself 1 
have ceased to feel much; but for those whom she loves, Norna 
of the Fitful-head has still those feelings which link her to her 
kind. Mark me. There is an eagle, the noblest that builds iu 
these airy precipices, and into that eagle’s nest there has crept 
an adder—-wilt thou lend thy aid to crush the reptile, and to 
save the noble brood of the lord of the north sky 1” 
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« You must speak more plainly, Norna,” said Mordaunt, “ if 
you would have me understand or answer you. I am no gucsser 
of riddles.” 

“ In plain language, then, you know well the family of Burgh- 
Westra — the lovely daughters of the generous old Udallcr, 
Magnus Troil,—Minna and Brenda, 1 mean ? You know them, 
and you love tliem ?” 

“ I have known tliem, mother,” replied Mordaunt, “ and 1 
have loved them — none knows it better than yourself.” 

“ To know tliem once,” said Noma, emphatically, “ is to know 
them ahvays. To love them once, is to love them for ever.” 

“ To have loved them once, is to wish them well for ever,” 
replied the youth ; “ but it is nothing more. To be plain witli 
you, Norna, the family at Burgh-Westra havu of Isite totally 
neglected me. But shew me the means of serving them, 1 will 
convince you how much I have remembei-ed old kindness, how 
little T resent late coldness.” 

It is well spoken, and I will put your purpose to the proof,” 
replied Norna “ Magnus Troil has taken a ser]ient into his 
bosom— his lovely daughtei’S are delivered up to the machina* 
tiuns of a villain.” 

'iLon mean tlie stranger, Cleveland 1” said Mordaunt. 

“The stranger who so calls himself,” replied Norna — “tlie 
same whom we found flung ashore, like a waste heap of sea-weed, 
at the foot of the Sumburgh-cape. I felt that within me, that 
would have prompted me to let him lie till the tide floated him 
off, as it liad floated him on shore. I repent me I gave not way 

“ But,” said Mordaunt, “ I cannot repent that I did my duty 
lus a Christian man. And what right have I to wish otherwise ? 
If Minim, Brenda, Magnus, and the rest, like that stranger 
Vietter than me, I have no title to be offended; nay, I might well 
bo laughed at for bringing myself into comparison.” 

“ It is well, and I trust they merit thy unselfish friendship.” 

“ But I cannot perceive,” said Mordaunt, “ in what you can 
propose that I should serve them. I have but just learned by 
Bryce the jagger, Uiat this Captain Cleveland is all in all with 
tlie ladies at Burgh-Westra, and with the Udaller himself. I 
would like ill to intrude myself where I am not welcome, or to 
place my home-bred merit in comparison with Captain Cleve¬ 
land’s. He can tell them of battles, when I can only speak of 
birds’ nests — can speak of shooting Frenchmen, when I can 
only tell of shooting seals — he wears gay clothes, and bears a 
brave countenance j f am plainly dressed, and plainly nurtured. 
Such gay gallants as he can noose the hearts of those he lives 
with, as the fowler nooses the ^llemot with his rod and line.” 

“ You do wrong to yourself,” replied Norna, “ wrong to your¬ 
self, and greater wrong to Minna and Brenda. And trust not 
the reports of Bryce—ho is like tho greedy choiTer-wliale, that 
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will clmngc his course and dive for the most petty coin which a 
fisher can cast at him. Certain it is, that if you have been 
lessened in the opinion of Magnus Troil, that sordid fellow hath 
had some share in it. But let him count his vantage, for my eyo 
is uj)on him.” 

“ And why, mother,” said Mordaunt, ** do you not tell tti 
Magnus what you have told to me ?” 

Because,” replied Norna, “ they who wax wise in their own 
conceit must be taught a bitter lesson by c.iporience. It was 
but yesterday that I spoke with Magnus, and what wa.s his 
reply ? — ‘ Good Norna, you grow old.’ And this was spoken by 
one bnunden to me by so many and such close ties — by the 
descendant of the ancient Norse euids — this was from Magnus 
Troil to me; and it was said in behalf of one, whom the sea flung 
forth as wreck-weed ! Since he despises the counsel of the aged, 
he shall be taught by that of the young; and w'cll that he is not 
loft to his own folly. Go, tliereforo, to Burgh-Wostra, as usual 
upon the Baptist’s festival.” 

“ I have had no invitation,” said Mordaunt; “ I am not wanted, 
not wished for, not thought of—perhaps I shall not be acknow¬ 
ledged if I go thither; and yet, mother, to confess the truth, 
thither t had thought to go.” 

“ Jt was a good thought, and to be cherished,” replied Norna ; 

we seek our friends when tliey are sick in health, why not 
when they ai*e sick in mind, and surfoired with prosperity ? Do 
not fail to go — it may be, we shall meet there. Meanwhile our 
I'oads lie different. Farcw'ell, and speak not of this meeting.” 

They parted, and Mordaunt roniained standing by tlic lake, 
with his eyes fixed on Norna, until her tall dark form became 
invisible among the windings of the valley down w’hieh slxe wan¬ 
dered, and Mordaunt returnx'J to his father’s mansion, deter¬ 
mined to follow counsel which coincided so well widx liia own 
wishes. 


CHAPTER XI. 

-Ail your ancient customs, 

And long-descended usages, 1 ’ll change. 

\ c shall not eat, nor drink, nor speak, nor move, 

Think, look, or walk, as ye were wont to do. 

Even your marrin'»'e-bedB shall know mutation; 

The bride shall ve the stock, the groom tlie wall; 

For all old practice will 1 turn and change, 

And call It reformation —marry, will 1' 

*Ti» Even that me 're at Odds. 

The festal day approached, and still no invitation arrived for 
that guest, without whom, but a little space since, no feast could 
have been held in the island; while, on the other hand, such 
reports as reached them on every side spoke highly of the favour 
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which Captain Cleveland enjoyed iu the family of the old UdalU:v 
of Burgh-VVu&tra. Swertha and the old Ranzelraan shook their 
heads at these mutations, aud reminded Mordauut, by many a 
half-hint and innuendo, that he had incurred this eclipse by being 
so imprudently active to secure the safety of the sti’angcr, when 
ho lay at the mercy of the next wave beneath the cliffs of 
8uinburgh-head. “ It is best to let saut water take its gate,” 
said Swertha; “ luck never came of crossing it.” 

“ In troth,” said the llanzclmaii, “ they are wise folks that let 
wave and withy hand their ain — luck never came of a half- 
drowned man, or a half-hanged ane either. Who was’t shot 
Will Patei’son off the Noss 1—the Dutchman that he saved from 
sinking, I trow. To fling a drowning man a plank or a tow, 
may be the part of a Christian ; but I say, Keep hands afl’ him, if 
ye wad live and thrive free frae his danger,” 

** Ye are a wise man, Ilanzclman, and a worthy,” echoed 
Swertha, with a groan, “ and ken how and whan to help a neigh¬ 
bour, as weel as ony man that ever di’ew a net.” 

In troth, I have seen length of days,” answered the Ilanzel- 
man, and 1 have healed wliat the auld folk said to each other 
aneiit sic matters; and nae man in Zetland shall go farther th.in 
1 will ill any Ciiristian service to a man on Arm land ; but if he 
cry ‘ Help!’ out of the saut waves, that’s anotlier story.” 

“ And yet, to think of this lad Cleveland standing in our 
Maistcr Mordauut’s light,” said Swertha, “ and with Magnus 
Troil, that thought him the flower of tlie island but on Whitsunday 
last, and Magnus, too, that’s both held (when he’s fresli, lionet 
man) the wisest aud wealthiest of Zetland !” 

He caima wdn by it,” said the Ranzclinan, with a look of 
the deepest sagacity. “ There’s whiles, Swertha, that the wisest 
of us (as I am sure I humbly confess myscll not to be) may bo 
little better than gulls, and can no more win by doing deeds of 
folly tliau 1 can step over Sumbnrgh-liead. It has been iny own 
case once or twice in my life. But w'c shall see soon what ill is 
to come of all this, for good there cannot come.” 

And Swertha answered, with the same tone of prophetic 
wisdom, “ Na, na, gude can never come on it, and that is ower 
truly said.” 

These 'flolcful predictions, repeated from time to time, bad somo 
effect upon Mordaunt. He did not indeed suppose, that the 
charitablo action of relieving a drowning man had subjected him, 
as a necessary and fatal consequence, to the unpleasant circum¬ 
stances in which ho was platted; yet he felt os if a sort of spell 
w'ere drawn around him, of which he neither understood the 
nature nor the extent;—that some power, iu short, beyond his 
own control, was acting upon his destiny, and, as it seemed, with 
. no friendly influence. His curiosity, as well as his anxiety, was 
highly excited, and lie continued determined, at all events, to 
make his appearance at the approaching festival, when he was 
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impressed witli the belief that somctliing uncommon was necessa¬ 
rily to take place, wliich should determine his future views and 
prospects in life. 

As the elder Mertoun was at this time in his ordinary state of 
health, it became necessary that his son should intimate to him 
his intended visit to Burgh-VVestra. He did so; and his fatlicr 
desired to know tlie especial reason of his going thither at this 
particular time. 

“ It is a time of meiTy -making,” replied the youth, “and all 
the country are assembled.” 

“ And you are doubtless impatient to add another fool to the 
number. — Go — but beware how you walk in the path which 
you arc about to tread — a fall from tho clifts of Foula were not 
more fatal.” 

“ May I ask the reason of your caution, sir 1” replied Mor- 
daunt, breaking through the reserve which ordinarily subsisted 
betwixt him and his singular parent. 

“ Magnus Troil,” said tho elder Mertoun, “ has two daughters 
— you are of tho age when men look upon such gauds with oyos 
of affection, that they may afterwards learn to curse the day that 
first opened their eyes upon heaven I 1 bid you beware of them; 
for, as sure as that death and sin came into the world by woman, 
so sure are their soft words, and softer looks, tho uttei^ destruction 
and ruin of all who put faith in them.” 

Mordaunt had sometimes observed his father’s marked dislike 
to the female sex, but had never before heard him give vent to 
it in terms so determined and precise, lie replied, that tho 
daughters of Magnus Troil were no mure to him than any other 
females in the islands; “ they were even of less importance,” ho 
said, “ for they had K'ukeu off their friendship with him, without 
assigning any cause.” 

“ And you go to seek the renewal of it ?” answered his father. 
“ Silly moth, that hast once escaped tho taper without singeing 
thy wings, are you not contented with the safe obsewity of these 
wilds, but must hasten back to the flame, which is sure at lengtii to 
consume thee { But why should 1 waste arguments in deterring 
thee from ftiy inevitable fate ? — Go where thy destiny calls thee.” 

On the succeeding day, which was tho eve of the great festival, 
Mordaunt set forth on his road to Burgh-Westiu, pondering 
alternately on the injunctions of Norna — on the ominous words 
of his father — on the inauspicious auguries of Swertha and the 
Kanzelman of Jarlshof—and not witliout experiencing that gloom 
with which so many concurring circumstances of ill omen com¬ 
bined to oppress his mind. 

“ It bodes me but a cold reception at Burgh-Westra,” said he; 

but my stay shall be the shorter. I will but find out whether 
tliey have been deceived by this seafaring stranger, or whether 
they have acted out of pure caprice of temper, and love of change 
of company. If tho fikt bo the case, I ^vill vindicate my charac-* 
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ter, and let Captain Cleveland loolf to liimself; — if the latter, 
why, then, good-night to Burgh-Westra and all its inmates.” 

As he mentally meditated this last alternative, hurt pride, and 
a return of fondness for those to whom he supposed he was 
bidding farewell for over, brought a tear into his eye, which he 
dashed off hastily and indignantly, as, mending his pace, ho con¬ 
tinued on his journey. 

The weather being now serene and undisturbed, Mordaunt 
made his way with an ease that formed a striking contrast to the 
difficulties which he had encountered when he last travelled the 
same route; yet there was a less pleasing subject for comparison 
within his own mind. 

“ My breast,” ho said to himself, “ was then against the wind, 
but my heart within was serene and happy. I wuuld 1 had now 
the same careless feelings, were they to be bought by battling with 
tlio severest storm that ever blew across these lonely hills!” 

With such thoughts, he arrived about noon at llarfra, the 
habitation, as the reader may remember, of the ingenious Mr 
YeUowIey. Our traveller had, upon the present occasion, taken 
care to be quite independent of the niggardly hospitality of this 
mansion, which was now become infamous on that account through 
tiio whole island, by bringing with him, in his small knapsack, 
such provisions as might have sufliced for a longer joumey. In 
coimtesy, however, or rather, perliaps, to get rid of his own dis¬ 
quieting thoughts, Mordaunt did not fail to call at the mansion, 
which he found in singular commotion. Triptolcmus hiiiisclf, 
invested with a j)air of large jack-boots, went clattering up and 
down .stairs, screaming out questions to his sister and his serviiig- 
\\ uinan Troncla, who replied with shriller and more complicated 
Bcreeclies. At length, Mrs Baby hci’self made her appearance, 
her venei'ablo person endued with what was then called a Joseph, 
an ample garment, which had once been green, but now, betwixt 
stains and patches, had become him the vesture of the patriarch 
whoso name it bore—a garment of divei's colours. A steeple- 
crowned hat, the purchase of some long-past moment, in wliich 
vanity had got the better of avarice, with a feather which had 
stood as much wind and rain as if it had been part of a seamew’s 
w'ing, made up her equipment, save that in her hand she licld a 
silver-mounted whip of antique fashion. This attire, as well as an 
air of determined bustle in the gait and appearance of Mrs Bar¬ 
bara Yellowley, seemed to bespeak that she was prepared to take 
a journey, and cared not, as the saying goes, who knew that such 
was her determination. 

She was the first that observed Mordaunt on his arrival, and 
she greeted him with a degree of mingled emotion. ** Be good to 
us 1” she exclaimed, if here is not the canty callant that wears 
yun thing about his neck, and that snapped up our goose as light 
.os if it had been a sandie-lavrock !” The admiration of the gold 
ciiaiu, which had formerly made so deep an impression on her 
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mind, was marked in the first part of her speech, the recollection 
of the untimely fate of tlie smoked goose was commemorated in 
the second clause. “ I will lay the burden of my life,” she in¬ 
stantly added, “ that he is ganging our gate.” 

“ I am bound fur Burgh-Westra, Mrs Yellowley,” said Mor- 
daunt. 

. “ And blithe will we be of your company,” she added — “ it’s 
early day to eat; but if you liked a barley scone and a drink of 
bland—nathcless, it is ill travelling on a lull stomach, besides 
quelling your appetite for the feast that is biding you this day ; 
for all sort of prodigality there will doubtless be.” 

Mordauiit produced his own stores, and, explaining that he did 
not love to be burdehsonm to them on this second occasion, 
invited them to partake of the provisions he had to offer. Poor 
Triptolemus, who seldom saw half so good a dinner as Ills guest’s 
luncheon, threw himself upon the good cheer, like Sanclio on the 
scum of Camacho’s kettle, and even tlie lady herself could not 
resist the temptation, though she gave way to it \^ith more mode¬ 
ration, and with something like a sense of shame. “ She had 
let the fire out,” she hai<I, for it was a pity was+ing fuel in so 
cold a country, and so she had not thought of getting any thing 
ready, as they were to set out so soon ; and so she could not but 
say, that the young gentleman’s nacket looked very good; and 
besides, she had some curiosity to sec whether the folks in that 
country cured their beef in the same way they did in the north 
of Scotland.” Under which combined considerations. Dame Baby 
made a hearty experiment on tlie refreshments which thus unex¬ 
pectedly presented themselves. 

When their extemporary repast was finished, the factor became 
solicitous to take the road ; and now Mordaunt discovered, that 
the alacrity with which he hail been received by Mistress Baby 
was not altogether disinterested. Neither she nor the learned 
Triptolemus felt much disposed to commit themselves to the wilds 
of Zetland, without ihe assistance of a guide ; and although they 
could have commanded the assistance of one of their own labour¬ 
ing folks, yet the cautious agriculturist observed, that it would be 
losing at kast one day’s work ; and his sister multiplied his 
apprehensions by echoing back, “One day’s w'ork I—ye may 
weel say twenty—for, set ano of their noses within the smell of 
a kail-pot, and their lugs within the sound of a fiddle, and whistle 
them back if ye can !” 

Now the fox’tunate arrival of Mordaunt, in the very nick of 
time, not to mention the good cheer which he brought with Jiim, 
made him as welcome as any one could possibly be to a threshold, 
which, on all ordinary occasions, abhorred the passage of a guest; 
nor was Mr Yellowley altogether insensible of the pleasure he pro¬ 
mised himself in detailing his plans of improvement to his young 
companion, and cnjoyiug, what his fate seldom assigned liim — 
the company of a patient and admiring listener. 
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As the factor and his sister were to prosecute their journey on 
horseback, it only retnained to mount tlieir guide and companion ; 
a thing easily accomplished, where there ai*e such numbers of 
shaggy, long-backed, short-legged ponies, running wild upon tlie 
extensive moors, whicli are the common pasturage for the cattle 
of every township, where sheltios, geese, swine, goats, sheep, and 
little Zetland cows, are turned out proiniscuouidy, and often in 
numbers which can obtain but precarious subsistence from the 
niggjird vegetation. There is, indeed, a right of individual pro¬ 
perty in all tliese animals, which are branded or tattooed by each 
owmer with his own peculiar mark ; but when any passenger has 
occasional use for a pony, he never scruples to lay hold of the 
first which he can catch, puts on a halter, and, having rode him 
its far as he finds convenient, turns the aninal loose to hud his 
way back again us lie best can — a matter in which the ponies 
are sufficiently sagacious. 

Although this general exercise of property was one of the 
enomnties which in due time the factor intended to abolish, yet, 
like a wise man, he scrupled not, in the meantime, to avail liim- 
self of so general a practice, which, he condescended to allow, was 
particularly convenient for those who (as chanced to be his owoi 
present case) had no ponies of their own on which their neigh¬ 
bours could I’ctaliate. Three shelties, thoi-efore, were procured 
from the hill - little shagged animals, more resembling wild 
bears tlian any thing of the horse tribe, yet possessed of no small 
degree of strcugtli and spirit, and able to cuduro as much fatigue 
and indifierent usage as any creatures in the world. 

Two of tliese horses w’ere already pi ^-vided and fully accoutred 
for the journey. One of them, destim ! to bear the fair person 
of Mistress Ha by, was decorated with a liuge side-saddle of vene¬ 
rable antimiity — a mass, as it were, of cushion and padding, 
from which depended, on all sides, a housing of ancient tapestry, 
which having been originally intended fur a horse of ordinai'y 
size, covered up the diminutive palfrey over which it was spread, 
from tlie ears to tlie tail, and from the shoulder to tlie fetlock, 
leaving nothing visible but its head, which looked fiercely out from 
these enfuldments, like the heraldic representafion of a Uon look¬ 
ing out of a bush. Mordaunt gallantly lifted up the fair Mistress 
Yellowley, and, at the expense of very slight exertion, placed her 
upon the summit of her mmintainous saddle. 11 is probable, that, 
on feeling herself thus squired and attended upon, and experienc¬ 
ing the long unwonted consciousness that she was attired in her 
best array, somo thoughts dawned upon Mistress Baby’s mind, 
which checkered for an instant those habitual ideas about thrift, 
that formed the daily and all-engrossing occupation of her soul. 
She glanced her eye upon her faded Joseph, and on tlie long 
housings of her saddle, as she observed, with a smile, to Mordaunt, 
that travelling was a pleasant thing in fine weather and agree¬ 
able company, if,” slie added, glancing a look at a place wliei-e 
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the embroidery ^v^as somewhat frayed aud tattered, “ it was not 
sae wasteful to ane’s horse-furniture,” 

Meanwhile, her brother stepped stoutly to his steed ; and as he 
chose, notwithstanding the serenity of the weather, to throw a long 
red cloak over his other garments, his pony was oven more com¬ 
pletely enveloped in drapery than that of his sister. It happened, 
moreover, to be an animal of a high aud contumacious spirit, 
bouncing and curvetting occasionally under the weight of 'fripto- 
lemus, with a vivacity which, notwithstanding his Yorkshire 
descent, rather deranged him in the saddle ; gambols which, as 
the palfrey itself was not visible, except upon the strictest inspec¬ 
tion, had, at a little distance, an effect us if they were the voluntary 
movoments of the cloaked cavalier, without the assistance of any 
other legs than those with which nature had provided liim ; and, 
to any who had viewed Triptolenius under such n persuasion, tlie 



which he piaffed along the moor. 

Mordaunt kept up with this worthy couple, mounted, according 
to the simplicity of tho time and country, on the first and readiest 
pony which they had been able to press into the service, with no 
other accoutrement of any kind than the halter which served to 
guide him ; while Mr Yellow ley, seeing with pleasure his guide 
thus readily provided with a steed, privately resolved, that this 
rude custom of helping travellers to horses, without leave of the 
proprietor, should not bo abated in Zetland, until ho came to 
possess a herd of ponies belonging in property to himself, and 
exposed to suffer in the way of retaliation. 

But to other uses or abuses of the country, Triptolemus Yel- 
lowley shewed himself less tolerant. Long and wearisome were 
tho discourses he held with Mordaunt, or (to speak much more 
correctly) the harangues which he inflicted upon him, concerning 
the changes which his own advent in these isles was about to 
occasion. Unskilled as ho was in tho modern arts by which an 
estate may be improved to such a high degree that it shall alto¬ 
gether slip through the proprietor’s hngers, Triptolemus had at 
least the zeal) if not tho knowledge, of a whole agricultural society 
in his own person; nor was he surpassed by any one who has 
followed him, in that noble spirit which scorns to balance profit 
against outlay, but holds the glory of effecting a great change on 
the face of land, to be, like virtue, in a great degree its own 
reward. 

No part of the wild and mountainous region over which Mor¬ 
daunt guided him, but what suggested to his active imagination 
some scheme of improvement and alteration. He would make a 
road through yon scarce passable glen, where at present nothing 
but the sure-footed creaturo.H on which they were mounted could 
tread with any safety. He would substitute better houses for the 
skeoes, or sheds built of dry stones, in which the inhabitants cured 
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or manufactured their fish — they should brew good ale instead of 
bland — they should plant forests where tree never grew, and find 
nnnes of treasure where a Danish skilling was accounted a coin 
of a most respectable denomination. Ail these mutations, with 
many others, did the worthy factor resolve upon, speaking at the 
samo time with the utmost confidence of the countenance and 
assistance which he was to receive from tho higher classes, and 
es])eciaJ]y from Magnus Troil. 

" 1 will impart some of my ideas to the poor man,” he said, 

‘‘ hefi.ro we are both many hours older; and you will mark how 
grateful ho will be to the instructor who brings him knowledge, 
\\liich is better than wealth.” 

“ 1 would not have you build too strongly on that,” said Mor- 
daunt, by way of caution; “ Magnus Troll’s boat is kittle to 
trim — ho likes his own ways, and his country-ways, and you will 
as soon toacli your shcltie te dive like a sealgh, as bring Magnus 
to take a Scottish fashion in the place of a Norse one—and yet, if 
ho is steady to his old customs, ho may perhaps be as changeable 
as another in his old friendships.” 

“ Ileus, tu ineptc /” said the scholar of Saint Andrew^a, " steady 
or un.steady, what can it matter? — am not I here in point 
ot trust, ami in point of power ? and shall a Fowd, by which 
barbai’ous appellative this Magnus Troil still calls himself, pre¬ 
sume to measure judgment and weigh reasons with me, who 
represent the full dignity of the Chamberlain of the islands of 
Orkney and Zetland ?” 

“ Still,” said Mordaunt, “ I would advise you not to advance 
too rashly upon his prejudices. Magnus Troil, from the hour of 
his birth to this day, never saw a greater man than himself, and 
it is difficult to bridle an old horse for the first time. Besides, 
lie has at no time in his life been a patient listener to long 
explanations, so it is poasiblu that he may quarrel w'ith your pro¬ 
posed reformation, before you can convince him of its advantages.” 

“ How mean you, young man ?” said the factor, Is there one 
who dwells in these islands, who is so wretchedly blind as not to 
bo sensible of their deplorable defects ? Can a man,” he added, 
nsiug into enthusiasm as he spoke, or even a beast, look at that 
thing there, which they have the impudence to call a corn-mill, * 
without trembling to think that com should be intrusted to such 
a iniscrablo molendiiiary ? The WTetches are obliged to have at 
least fifty in each parish, each trundling away upon its paltry 
mill-stone, under the thatch of a roof no bigger than a bee-skep, 
instead of a noble and seemly baron’s mill, of wdiich you would 
hear the clack through the haill country, and that casts the meal 
through tlie mill-eye, by forpits at a time !” 

“Ay, ay, brother,” said his sister, “that's spoken like your 
wise sell. The mair cost the mair honour — diat’s your word 

■ See Note L. ZeUand Corn-MUU. 
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ever mair. Can it no creep into your wise head, man, tliat ilka 
body grinds their ain nievefu’ of meal in this country, without 
plaguing thomsells about baron’s mills, and tliirls, and sueken, and 
the like trade ? How inony a tiino have I heard you bcll-tho-cat 
with auld Edie Nctherstane, the miller at Grindloburn, and wi’ 
his very knave too, about in-town and out-town multures^lock, 
gowpen, and knaveship, and a’ the lave o’t; and now naething 
less will serve you than to bring in the very same faahory on a 
wheel! puir bodies, that big ilk ane a mill for themselves, sic as 
it is ?” 

“ Dinua tell me of gowpen and kiiaveship !” exclaimed the 
indignant agriculturist; “ better pay the half of the grist to the 
miller, to have the rest grund in a Christian manner, than put 
good grain into a bairn’s whirligig. Look at it for a moment. 
Baby—Bide still, ye cursed imp!” This interjection was 
applied to his pony, which began to be extremely impatient, 
while its rider interrupted his journey, to point out all the weak 
points of the Zetland Mill — “Look at it, 1 say — it’s just one 
degree better than a haud-quern — it has neither wheel nor 
trindlc — neither cog nor liapper — Bide still, there’s a canny 
beast — it canna grind a biekerfu’ of meal in a quarter of an 
hour, and that will be mair like a mash for horse tiian a ineltith 
for man’s use — Wherefore—Bide still, 1 say — wherefore — 
wherefore — The deil’s in the beast, and nae good, I think !” 

As he uttered the last words, the shelty, which had pranced and 
curvetted for some time with much impatience, at length got its 
head botwixt its legs, and at once canted its rider into the little 
rivulet, which served to drive the depreciated engine ho was 
surveying; then emancipating itself from the folds of the cloak, 
fled back towards its own wilderness, neighing in scorn, and 
flinging out its heels at every five yards. 

Laughing heartily at his disaster, Mordauiit helped the old man 
to arise; wiiile his sister sarcastically congratulated him on 
having fallen rather into the shallows of a Zetland rivulet than 
the depths of a Scottish mill-pond. Disdaiuii.g to reply to this 
sarcasm, Triptolemus, so soon as he had recovered his legs, 
siiaken his ears, and found that the folds of his cloak had saved 
him from being much wet in the scanty streamlet, exclaimed 
aloud, “ 1 will have cussers from Lanarkshire — brood mares 
from Ayrshire— I will not have one of those cursed abortions left 
on the islands, to break honest folk’s necks — I say, Baby, I will 
rid the land of them.” 

“ Ye had better wring your ain cloak, Triptolemus,” answered 
Baby, 

Mordaunt meanwhile was employed in catching another pony, 
from a herd wliicli strayed at some distance; and, having made a 
halter out of twisted rushes, he seated Uic dismayed agriculturist 
in safety upon a more quiet, though less active steed, than that 
which he liad at first bestrode. 
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But Mr Yellowloy’s fall liad operated aa a considerable sedative 
upon his spirits, and, for the full space of five miles travel, he said 
scarce a word, leaving full course to the melancholy aspirations 
and lamentations which his sister Baby bestowed on the old 
bridle, which the pony had carried off in its tlight, and whicli, she 
observed, after having lasted for eighteen years come Martinmas, 
might now be considered as a castaway thing. Finding she had 
thus the field to herself, the (dd lady lanched forth into a lecture 
upon economy, according to her own idea of that virtue, which 
seemed to include a system of privations, which, though observed 
witli the sole purpose of saving money, might, if undertaken upon 
other principles, have ranked liigh in the history of a religious 
ascetic. 

She w'as but little intcTmpted by Mordam t, who, conscious he 
was now on the evo of approaching Burgh-Westra, employed 
himself rather in the task of anticipating the nature of the recep¬ 
tion he was about to meet witli tlierc from two beautiful young 
women, than ivith the prosing of an old one, however wisely she 
might i>rove that small-beer was more wholesome than strong ale, 
and that if her brother hud bruised his ankle-bone hi hia rumble, 
cumfrey and barter was bethT to bring him round again, than all 
the doctor’s drugs in the world. 

But now the dreary moorlands, over which their path had 
hitlicrto lain, were oxelianged for a more pleasant prospect, 
opening on a salt-w’«ter lake, or arm of the sea, which ran up far 
inland, and was surrounded by flat and fertile ground, producing 
crops better than the experieneed cyo of Triptolemus Ycllowley 
had as yet witnessed in Zetland. In the midst of this Goshen 
stood the mansion of Burgh-W'c, u'a, screened from the north and 
east by a ridge of heathy hills wli.eli lay behind it, aud command¬ 
ing ail intmchiiiig prospect of the lake and its parent ocean, as 
well as tlie islands, and more distant mountains. From the 
mansion itseff, us well as from almost every cottage in the adja- 
c*cnt hamlet, arose such a rich cloud of vapoury smoke, aa shewed, 
that the preparations for the festival were not confined to the 
principal residence of Magnus himself, but extended through the 
whole vicinage. 

“My certie,” said Mrs Baby Yellowley, “ane wad think tlie 
Jiaill town was on fire ! The very hill-side smells of their waste¬ 
fulness, and a hungry heart wad scarce seek better kitchen * to a 
barley scone, than just to waft it in the reek that’s rising out of 
yon lums.” 

* W'lftt 18 eat by way of relirfi to dry bread, is called Kitchen in Scotland, as 
clicese, dried llHh, ur tbe like relishing morsels. 
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CHAPTER XU. 

- -Thou hast described 

A hot fnend eouhnji;. Ever note, LueiUus, 

When love begins to sicken and decay. 

It iiscth an enfoived ceremony. 

There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 

Julius CiTsar. ' 

If the smell wliich was wafted from the chimneys of Burgh- 
Westra up to the barren hills by which the mansion was 
surrounded, could, as Mistress Barbara opined, have refreshed 
the hungry, the noise which proceeded from thence might liave 
given hearing to the deaf. It was a medley of all sounds, and all 
connected with jollity and kind welcome. Nor were the sights 
associated with them less animating. 

Troops of friends were seen in the act of arriving — their dis- 
jiersed ponies flying to the moors in every direction, to recover 
their own pastures in the best way they could ; — such, as we have 
already said, Ijeing the usual mode of discharging the cavalry which 
liad been levied for a day’s service. At a small but commodious 
harbour, connected with the house and hamlet, those visiters were 
landing from their boats, who, living in distant islands, and along 
the coast, had preferred making their journey by sea. Mor- 
daunt and his companions might see each party pausing fre¬ 
quently to greet eacli other, and strolling on successively to the 
house, whose ever open gate received thorn alternately in such 
numbers, that it seemed the extent of the mansion, though suited 
to the opulence and hospitality of tlic owmer, was scarce, on thbi 
occasion, sufficient for the guests. 

Among the confused sounds of mirth and welcome which arose 
at the entrance of each new company, Mordaunt thought he could 
distinguish the loud laugli and hearty salutation of the Sire of the 
mansion, and began to feel more deeply than before, tlie anxious 
doubt, whether that cordial reception, which was distributed so 
freely to all others, would be on this occasion extended to him. 
As they came on, they heard the voluntary scrapings and bravura 
effusions of the gallant fiddlers, who impatiently flung already 
from their bows those sounds with which they were to animate 
the evening. The clamour of the cook’s assistants, and the loud 
scolding tones of the cook himself, were also to be heard — sounds 
of dissonance at any other time, but which, subdued with others, 
and by certain happy associations, form no disagreeable part of 
the full chorus which always precedes a rm*al feast. 

Meanwhile, the guests advanced, each full of their own thoughts. 
Mordaunt’s we have already noticed. Baby was wrapt up in Uie 
melancholy grief and surprise excited by the positive conviction, 
that 80 nrach victuals had been cooked at once as were necessary' 
to feed all the mouths which were clamouring around her — an 
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enormity of expense, which, though she was no way concerned in 
bearing it, affected her nerves, as tlio beholding a massaci’c would 
touch those of the most indifferent spectator, however well assured 
of Ills own personal safety. She sickened, in short, at the sight of 
so much extravagance, like Abyssinian Bruce, when he saw the 
luckless minstrels of Gondar hacked to pieces by the order of Ras 
Michael. As for her brother, they being now arrived where tho 
rude and antique instruments of Zetland agriculture lay scattered 
in the usual confusion of a Scottish barn-yard, his thoughts were 
at once engrossed in the deficiencies of the ono-stil ted plough — of 
tho twiscar, with which they dig peats — of the sledges, on which 
they transport commodities — of all and every thing, in sliort, in 
which the usages of the islands differed from tliose of thf mainland 
<»f Scotland. The sight of these imperfect instruments stiired the 
blood of Triptolemus Yellowley, as that of the bold warrior rises 
at seeing the arms and insignia of the enemy he is about to com¬ 
bat ; ami, faithful to his high emprise, he thought less of the 
Imngor which liis journey had occasioned, although about to be 
satisfied by such a dinner as rarely fell to his lot, than upon the 
task which he had undertaken, of civilizing the manncis, and 
impi'oving the cultivation, of Zetland. 

" Jacta est alea” he muttered to himself; “ this very day shall 
prove whether the Zetlandcrs are worthy of our labours, or 
whether their minds are as incapable of cultivation as their peat¬ 
mosses. Yet let us be cautious, and watch tho soft time of speech. 

I feel, by my own experience, that it were best to let the body, in 
its present state, take the place of the mind. A mouthful of 
that same roast-beef, which smells so delicately, will form an 
ajit inti'oduction to ray grand plan for improving the breed of 
stoc'k.” 

By this time the visiters had reached the low hut ample front 
of Magnus Troll’s residence, which seemed of various dates, with 
large and ill-imagined additions, hastily adapted to the original 
huilding, as the increasing estate, or enlarged family, of successive 
proprietors, appeared to each to demand. Beneath a low, broad, 
and large porch, supported by two huge carved posts, once the 
hcad-oruauients of vessels which had fbund shipwreck upon the 
<5oast, stood Magnus himself, intent on the hospitable toil of 
receiving and welcoming the numerous guests who successively 
approached. His strong portly figure was well adapted to the 
dress which he wore — a blue coat of an antique cut, lined with 
scarlet, and laced and looped with gold down the seams and 
button-holes, and along the ample cuffs. Strong and masculine 
features, rendered ruddy and brown by frequent exposure to 
severe weather—a quantity of most venerable silver hair, which 
fell iu unshorn profusion from under his gold-laced hat, and 
w^as carelessly tied with a ribbon behind, expressed at once his 
advanced age, his hasty, yet well-conditioned temper, and his 
robust constitution. As our travellers approached him, a shade 
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of displeasure seemed to cross his brow, and to interrupt for an 
instant the honest and hearty burst of hilarity with which he had 
been in the act of greeting all prior arrivals. When he ap¬ 
proached Triptolenius Yellowloy, he drew himself up, so as to 
mix, as it were, some sliare of the stately importance of the 
opulent Udaller with the welcome afforded by the frank and 
hospitable landlord. 

“ You are welcome, Mr Yellowley,” was his address to the 
factor; “ you are welcome to Westra— the wind has blown you 
on a rough coast, and we that are the natives must be kind to you 
as we can. Tljis, I believe, is your sister—Mistress Barbara 
Yellowley, permit me the honour of a neighbourly salute.” — 
And so saying, with a daring and solf-devoted courtesy, which 
would find no equal in our degenerate <lays, he actually ventured 
to saluto the withered check of the spinstress, who relaxed so much 
of her usual poovishness of expression, as to receive the courtes^v 
with something which approached ti> a smile. He then looked full 
at Mordaunt Mertoun, and, witliout offering his hand, said, in a 
tone somewhat broken by suppressed agitation, **Yoii too are 
■welcome, Master Mordaunt.” 

“ Did I not think so,” said Mordaunt, naturally offended by tlir 
coldness of his host’s manner, “ X had nut been here—and it is not 
yet too late to turn back.” 

“ Young man,” replied Magnus, you know better than most, 
that from these doors no man can turn, without an offence to their 
owner. X pray you, disturb not my guests by your ill-timed 
scruples. When Magnus Troil says welcome, all are welcome 
who arc within hearing of liLs voict^, and it is an indifferent loud 
one. — Walk on, my wortiiy guests, and let u.s see what cheer ray 
la&ses can make you within doors.” 

So saying, and taking care make his manner so general to 
the whole party, that Mordaunt should not be able to appropriate 
any particular portion of the welcome to himself, nor yet to com¬ 
plain of being excluded from all sliaro in it, the Udaller usliei'cd 
the gucsca into Xiis house, where two large outer rooms, which, 
on the present occasion, .served the purpose ol' a modern saloon, 
were already crowded with guests of every description. 

The furniture was sufficiently simple, and had a character 
peculiar to the situation of these stoi’iny islands. Magnus Tn>il 
was, indeed, like most of the higher class of Zetland- proprietorb, a 
friend to the distressed traveller, >v'hether by sea or land, and had 
repeatedly exerted his whole authority in protecting the property 
and persons of shipwrecked mariners; yet so frequent were wrecks 
upon tliat tremendous coast, and so many unappropriated articles 
were constantly flung ashore, that tlve interior of the house boris 
sufficient wituoss to the ravages of the ocean, and to the exercise 
of those rigiits which the lawyers term Flotsome and Jetsovne. The 
chairs, which were arranged around the walls, were such as are- 
used in cabins, and many of them were of foreign construction ; 
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the mirrors and cabinets, which were placed against the walls for 
ornament or convenience, had, it was plain from their form, been 
conBti*uctod for ship-board, and one or two of the latter were of 
strange and unknown wood. Even the partition which separated 
the two apartments, seemed constructed out of the bulk-heads of 
some large vessel, clumsily adapted to the service which it at 
present performed, by the labour of some native joiner. To a 
stranger, these evident marks and tokens of human misery might, 
at the first glance, form a contrast with the scene of mirth with 
which they were now associated; but the association was so familiar 
to the natives, that it did not for a moment inteiTupt tlie course 
of their glee. 

To the younger part of these revellers the presence of Mordaunt 
was like a fresh charm of enjoyment. All came around him to 
marvel at his absence, and all, by their repcab d iiKpiirics, plainly 
shewed that they conceived it ha<l been entirely voluntary on his 
side. The youth felt that this general acceptation relieved his 
anxiety on one painful point. Wliatever prejudice the family of 
Burgh-Westra might have adopted respecting him, it must be of 
a private nature; and at least he liad not the additional pain of 
finding that he was depreciated in the eyes of society at large ; 
and his vindication, when he found opportunity to make one, 
would not require to be extended beyond the circle of a single 
family. Tliis Avas consoling ; though his heart still throbbed with 
anxiety at the thought of meeting with his estranged, but still 
beloved friends. Laying the excuse of his absence on his father’s 
state of health, he made his way through the various groups of 
friends and guests, each of whom seemed Avilling to detain him 
as long as possible, and having, by presenting them to ono or two 
families of consequence, got rid of his travelling companions, who 
at first stuck fast as burs, he reached at length the door of a 
small apartment, which, opening from ono of the large exterior 
rooms we have meiitioiiod, Minna and Brenda had been permitted 
to fit up after their own taste, and to call their peculiar property. 

Mordaunt had contributed no small share of the invention and 
mechanical execution employed in fitting up this favourite apart¬ 
ment, and in disposing its ornaments. It Avas, indeed, during libs 
last residence at Burgh-Westra, as free to his entrance and 
occupation, as to its proper mistresses. But now, so much were 
times altered, that he remained witli his finger on the latch, 
uncertain whether he should take the freedom to draAV it, until 
Brenda’s voice }>roiu)nnoed the Avords, “ Come in, then,” in the 
tone of one Avho is interrupted by on unwelcome disturber, who is 
to be heard and despatched with all the speed possible. 

At this signal Mertoun entered the fanciful caVnnet of the 
sisters, which by tlie addition of many ormaments, Including 
some articles of considerable value, had been fkted up for the 
approaching festival. The daughters of Magnus, at the moment 
of Mordauiit’s entrance, were seated in deep consultation Avith the 
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Stranger Cleveland^ and with a little slight-made old man, whose 
eye retained all the vivacity of spirit, which had supported him 
under tlie thousand vicissitudes of a changeful and precarious 
life, and which, accompanying him in his old age, rendered his 
gray hairs less awfully reverend perhaps, but not loss beloved, 
than w'ould a more grave and less imaginative expression of coun¬ 
tenance and character. There was even a penetrating slirewdness 
mingled in the look of curiosity, with which, as he stepped for an 
instant aside, he seemed to watch the meeting of Mordaunt with 
the two lovely sisters. 

The reception the youth met with resembled, in general char¬ 
acter, that which he had experienced from Magnus himself; but 
the maidens could not so well cover their sense of the change of 
circumstances under which they met. Both blushed, as, rising, 
and without extending the hand, far less offering the cheek, as 
the fashion of the times permitted, and almost exacted, they paid 
to Mordaunt the salutation due to an ordinary acquaintance. 
But the blush of the older was one of those transient evidences of 
flitting emotion, that vanish as fast as the passing thought which 
excites them. In an instant she stood before the youth calm and 
cold, returning, with guarded and cautious courtesy, the usual 
civilities, which, with a faltering voice, Mordaunt endeavoured to 
present to her. The emotion of Brenda bore, externally at. least, 
a deeper and more agitating character. Her blush extended over 
every part of her beautiful skin which her dress permitted to be 
visible, including her slender neck, and tho \ij)per region of a 
finely formed bosom. Neither did she even attempt to reply to 
what share of his confused compliment Mordaunt addressed to 
her in particular, but regarded him with eyes, in which dis¬ 
pleasure was evidently mingled with feelings of regi'ct, and 
recollections of former times. Mordaunt felt, as it were, assured 
upon the instant, that the regard of Minna was extinguished, but 
that it might be yet possible to recover that of the milder Brenda; 
and such is the waywardness of human fancy, that though he 
had never hitherto made any distinct difference betwixt theso 
two beautiful and interesting girls, tho favo.ir of her, which 
seemed moat absolutely withdrawn, became at the moment tlie 
most intei^sting in his eyes. 

He was disturbed in these hasty reffections by Cleveland, who 
advanced, with military frankness, to pay his compliments to his 
preserver, having only delayed long enough to permit the ex¬ 
change of the ordinary salutation betwixt the visiter and the 
ladies of the family. Ho made his approach with so good a grace, 
that it was impoasible for Mordaunt, although he dated his loss 
of favour at Burgh-Westra from tho stranger’s appearance on 
the coast, and domestication in the family, to do lees than return 
his advances as courtesy demanded, accept his thanks witli an 
appearance of satisfaction, and hope tliat his time had pitased 
pleasantly since their last meeting. 
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Cleveland v?as about to answer, but he was anticipated by the 
little old man, formerly noticed, who now thrusting himself for> 
ward, and seizing Mordaunt’s hand, kissed him on the forehead ; 
and then at the same time echoed and answered his question — 

“ How passes time at Burgh-Westra ? Was it you that asked 
it, my prince of the cliff and of the scaur ? How should it pass, 
but with all the wings tliat beauty and joy can add to help its 
flight!” 

“ And wit and song, too, iny good old friend,” said Mordaunt, 
half-serious, half^jesting, as he shook the old man cordially by the 
hand. —Those cannot be wanting, where Claud Halcro comes!” 

“ Jeer me not, Mordaunt, my good lad,” replied the old man ; 

“ when your foot is as slow as mine, your wit frozen, and your 
Hong out of tune-” 

“ How can you belie yourself, my good master V* answered 
Mordaunt, who was not unwilling to avail himself of his old 
friend’s peculiarities to introduce something like conversation, 
break the awkwardness of this singular meeting, and gain time 
for observation, ore requiring an explanation of the change of 
conduct which the family seemed to have adopted towards him. 

“ Say not so,” ho eontinuod. Time, my old friend, lays his 
hand lightly on tlie bard. Have I not lieard you say, tlie poet 
partakes the immortality of his song 1 and surely the groat Eng¬ 
lish poet, you used to tell us of, was elder than yourself when he 
pulled the bow-oar ain<mg all the wits of London.” 

This alluded to a story wdiicli was, as the French term it, 
Halcro’s cketal de buttaille, and any allusion to which was certain 
at once to place him in tho saddle, and to push his hobby-horse 
into full career. 

His laughing eyo kindled with a sort of enthusiasm, which tho 
ordinary folk of this world might haA’^o called crazed, while lie 
dashed into the subject which he best loved to talk upon. 
“ Alas, alas ! my dear Mordaunt ^Icrtoun, silver is silver, and 
Avaxes not dim by use — and pCAVter is pewter, and grow'S the 
longer the duller. It is not for poor Claud Halcro to name him¬ 
self in tho same twelvemonth with the immortal John Dry den. 
True it is, as I may haA e told you before, that 1 have seen that 
great man, nay, I have been in the Wits’ Coffeehouse, as it was 
then called, and had ouco a pinch out of his own very snuff-box. 
1 must have told you all how it liappened, but hei*e is Captain 
Cleveland who never heard it. — t lodged, you must know, in 
ilussel Street — 1 question not but you kuoAv Hussel Street, Co¬ 
vent Garden, Captain Cleveland ?” 

“ I should know its latitude pretty well, Mr Halcro,” said the 
Captain, smiling ; but I believe you mentioned the circumstance 
yesterday, and besides we have the day’s duty in hand — you 
must play us this song which we are to study.” 

“ It will not serve the turn now,” said Halcro, “ we must think 
of something that will take in onr dear Mordaunt, the first voice 
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in tlie island, whoUier for a part or solo. I will iicvor bo he will 
touch a string to you, unless Mordaunt Mertoun is to help us out. 
— What say you, my fairest Night ? —what think you, my sweet 
Dawn of Day he added, addressing the young women, upon 
whom, as we have said elsewhere, he had long Iwfore bestowed 
these allegorical names. 

“ Mr Mordaunt Mertoun,” said Minna, “ has come too late to 
be of our band on this occasion — it is our misfortune, but it 
cannot bo helped.” 

“How? whatl” said Halcro, hastily — “too late — and you 
have practised together all your lives ? take my word, my bonny 
las.ses, that old tunes arc sweetest, and old friends surest. Mr 
Cleveland has a fine bass, that must be allowed ; but 1 would 
have you trust for the first effect to one of the twenty fine airs 
you cau sing where Mordaunt^s tenor joins so well with your own 
witchery — here is my lovely Day approves tlie change in her 
heart.” 

“ You were never in your life more mistaken, father Ilalcro,” 
said Brenda, her chocks again reddening, more with displeasure, 
it seemed, than with shame. 

“ Nay, but how is this ?” said the old man, pausing, and looking 
at them alternately. “ What have we got here ? —a cloudy night 
and a red morning?—that betokens rough weather.— What 
means all this, young women ?—where lies the offence ? — In me, 
1 fear ; for the blame is always laid upon the oldest when young 
folks like you go by the ears.” 

“ The blame is not with you, father Ilalero,” said Minna, rising, 
and taking her sister by tlie aim, “ if indeed there be blame any 
whore.” 

“ I should fear then, Minna,” said Mordaunt, endeavouring to 
soften his tone into cue of indifferent pleasantry, “ that the new 
comer has brought the offence along with him.” 

“ When no offence is taken,” replied Minna, with her usual 
gravity, “ it matters not by whom such may have been offered.” 

“ Is it possible, Minna !” exclaimed Mordaunt, “ and is it you 
who speak ^us to me ?—And you too, Brenda, can you too judge 
so harshly of me, yet witliout permitting me one moment of honest 
and frank explanation ?” 

“ Those who should know best,” answered Brenda, in a low but 
decisive tone of voice, “ have told us their pleasure, and it must 
be done.— Sister, I think we have staid too long here, and shall 
be wanted elsewhere. — Mr Mertoun will excuse us on so busy a 
day.” 

The sisters linked their arms together. Halcro in vain endea¬ 
voured to stop them, making, at the same time, a theatrical 
gesture, and exclaiming, 

Now, Day and Night, but this is wondrous strange!” 

Then turned to Mordaunt Mertoun, and added — “ The girls are 
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possessed with the spirit of mutability, shewing, as our master 
Spcuser well saith, that 

‘ Among all living creatures, more or lesse, 

Change etill doth reign, and keep the greater sway.' 

Captain Cleveland,” ho continued, “ know you any thing that has 
happened to put those two juvenile Graces out of tune 

“ lie will lose his reckoning,” answered Cleveland, “ that spends 
time in inquiring why the wind shifts a point, or wliy a woman 
changes her mind. Were 1 Mr Mordaunt, I would not ask tlie 
proud welches another que.stion on such a subject.” 

‘‘ It is a friendly advice, Captain Cleveland,” replied Mordaunt, 
and 1 will not bold it the less so that it has been given unasked. 
Allow me to inquire if you are yourself as indifferent to the 
opinion of your female friends, as it seems you would have me 
to be 1” 

“ Who, I ?” said the Captain, with an air of frank indifference, 
“ I never thought twice upon such a subject. I never saw a 
woman worth tliinking twice about after the anchor was a-peak 
— on shore it is another thing ; and 1 will laugh, sing, dance, and 
make love, if they like it, with twenty girls, were they but half so 
pri'tty as those Avho have left us, and make them heartily wel¬ 
come to change their course in the sound of a boatswain’s whistle. 
It will be odds but I wear as fast as they can.” 

A patient is seldom pleased with that sort of consolation which 
is founded on holding light the malady of which he complains ; 
and Mordaunt felt disposed to bo offended with Captain Cleve¬ 
land, both for taking notice of his embarrassment, and intruding 
upon him his own opinion ; and he replied, therefore, somewhat 
sharply, “ that Captain Cleveland’s sentiments were only suited 
to such as had the .art to become universal favourites wherever 
chance happened to tlirow them, and who could not lose in one 
place more than their merit was sure to gain for them in another.” 

This was spoken ironically; but there was, to confess the tnith, 
a superior knowledge of the world, and a consciousness of external 
merit at least, about the man, which rendered his interference 
doubly disagreeable. As Sir Lucius O’Trigger says, there was 
an air of success about Captain Cleveland which was mighty 
provoking. Young, handsome, and w’ell assured, his air of nau¬ 
tical bluntness sat naturally and easily upon him, and was perhaps 
particularly well fftted to the simple manners of the remote 
country in which he found himself; and where, even in the best 
families, a greater degree of refinement might have rendered his 
conversation rather less acceptable. He was contented, in the 
present instance;, to smile good-humouredly at the obvious dis¬ 
content of Mordaunt'Mertoun, and replied, “ You are an^y with 
me, my good friend, but you cannot make me angry with you. 
The fair hands of all the pretty women I ever saw in my life 
would never hare fislied me up out of the Roost of Sumburgh. 
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So, pray, do not quarrel with me ; for here is Mr llalcro witness 
that I have struck both jack and topsail, and should you hrc a 
broadside into me, cannot return a single shot.” 

Ay, ay,” said Halcro, " you must be fiiends with Captain 
Cleveland, Mordaunt. Never quairel with your friend, because 
a woman is whimsical. Why, man, if they kept one humour, 
how the devil could we make so many songs on them as we do ? 
Even old Dryden himself, glorious old John, could have said 
little about a girl that was always of one mind—as well write 
verses upon a mill-pond. It is your tides and your roosts, and 
your currents and eddies, that come and go, and ebb and flow, 
(by Heaven ! I nin into rhyme when I so much as think upon 
them,) that smile ono day, rage the next, flatter and devour, 
delight and ruin us, and so forth—it is these that give the real 
soul of poetry. Did you never hear my Adieu to tho Lass of 
Northmaven — that was poor Bet Stirnbistor, whom I call Mary 
for tile sound’s sake, as I call myself Hacoii after my great 
ancestor Hacon Goldemund, or Haco with the golden mouth, who 
came to the island with Harold Harfager, and was his chief Scald { 
— Well, but where was 1 '{ —Oh, ay—poor Bet Stip;bister, she 
(and partly some debt) was the cause of iny leaving the isles of 
Hialtland, (better so called than Shetland, or Zetland even,) and 
taking to the broad world. I have had a tramp of it since that 
time—I have battled my way through the world, Captain, as a 
man of mold may, iliat has a light head, a light purse, and a heart 
as light as them both — fought my way, and paid my way — that 
is, either with money or wit — have seen kings changed and 
deposed, as you would turn a tenant out of a scathold — knew all 
the wits of the age, and especially the glorious John Dryden — 
what man in the islands can say as much, barring lying ? — 1 had 
a pinch out of his own suutf-box — I will tell you how 1 came by 
such promotion.” 

“ But the stuig; Mr Halcro,” said Captain Cleveland. 

“ The song ?” answered Halero, seizing the Captain by the 
button, — for he was too much accustomed to have his audience 
escape from him during recitation, not to put in praclico all the 
usual means of prevention, — “ The song ? Why 1 gave a copy 
of it, with fifteeii others, to the immortal John. You shall hear 
it—you shall hear them all, if you will but stand still a moment; 
and you too, my dear boy, Mordaunt Mertouii, I have scarce heard 
a word from your mouth these six montlis, and now you are run¬ 
ning away from me.” So saying, he secured him with his other 
hand. 

“ Nay, now he ba5 got us both in tow,” said the seaman, “ there 
is nothing for it but hearing him out, though he spins as tough a 
yarn as ever an old luan-of-war’s-man twisted on the watch at 
midnight.” 

“ Nay, now, bo silent, be silent, and let one of us speak at 
once,” said the poet, imperatively ; while Cleveland and Mor- 
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daunt, looking at each other with a ludicrous expression of resig¬ 
nation to their fate, waited in submission for the well-known and 
inevitable tale. “ T will tell you all about it,” continued Halcro. 

“ I was knocked about the world like other young fellows, doing 
this, that, and t’other, for a liveliliood ; for, thank God, 1 could turn 
my hand to any thing — but loving still the Muses as much as if 
the ungrateful jades had found me, like so many blockheads, in 
my own coaeh-and-six. However, I held out till my cousin, old 
Lawrence Linkletter, died, and left me the bit of an island yon¬ 
der ; although, by the way, Cultmalindie was as near to him as I 
was; but Lawrence loved wit, though he had little of his own. 
Well, he left me the wee bit island — it is as barren as Parnassus 
itself. What then ? — I have a penny to spend, a penny to keep 
my purse, a penny to give to the poor — ay, and a bed and a 
bottle for a friend, as you shall know, boys, if you will go back 
with me when this merriment is over, — But whore was I iu niy 
story 1” 

“ Near port, I hope,” answered Cleveland ; but Halcro was 
too determined a narrator to be interrupted by the broadest 
hint. 

“ Oh, ay,” he resumed, with the self-satisfied air of one who 
has recovered tho thread of a story, “ I was m my old lodgings 
in Russel Street, with old Timothy TUimblcthwaite, the Master 
Fashioner, tlieu tho best-known man about town. He made for 
all the wits, and for the dull boobies of fortune besides, and mado 
tho one pay for the other. He never denied a wit credit save in 
jest, or for the sake of getting a repartee ; and ho was in corres¬ 
pondence with all that was worth knowing about town. He had 
letters from Crowne, and Tate, and Prior, and Tom Brown, and 
all tho famous fellows of the time, with such pellets of wit, that 
there was no i*eading them without laughing ready to die, and all 
ending with craving a farther term for payment.” 

‘‘ I should have thought tho tailor would have found that jest 
rather serious,” said Mordaunt. 

“ Not a bit—not a bit,” replied his eulogist, “ Tim Tliimble- 
thwaite (he was a Cumberland-mau by birth) had the soul of a 
prince—-ay, and died with the fortune of one; for wo betide the 
custard-gorged alderman that came under Tim’s goose after he 
had got one of those letters—egad, he was sure to pay the kaiii! 
Why, Thimblctliwaite was thought to be the original of little 
Tom Bibber, in glorious John’s comedy of the Wild Gallant; 
and I know that he has trusted, ay, au<l lent John money to 
boot out of his own pocket, at a time when all his fine court 
friends blew cold enough. He trusted me too, and 1 have been 
two months on the sci>re at a time for my upper room. To bo 
sure, I was obliging in his way— not that I exactly could shape 
or sew, nor would that have been decorous for a gentleman of 
good descent; but [ — eh, eh — I drew bills — suiomed up the 
books —— ” 
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Carried home the clothes of the wits and aldermen, and got 
lodging for your labour,” interrupted Cleveland. 

“ No, no — damn it, no,” replied Halcro; “no such thing — 
— you put me out iu my story — where was 11” 

“ Nay, the devil help you to the latitude,” said the Captain, 
extricating his button from the gripe of the unmerciful bard’s 
finger and thumb, “ for I have no time to take an observation.” 
So saying, he bolted from the room. 

A silly, ill-bred, conceited fool,” said Halcro, looking after 
liim ; “ with as little manners as wit in Ins empty coxcomb. I 
wonder what Magnus and these silly wenches can seo in him — 
he tells such damnable long-winded stories, too, about his adven¬ 
tures and sea-fights—every second word a lie, I doubt not. 
Mordaunt, my dear boy, take example by that man — that is, 
take warning by him — never tell long stories about yourstdf. 
You are sometimes given to talk too much about your own 
exploits on crags and skerries, and the like, which only breaks 
conversation, and j)reveuts other folk from being heard. Now I 
bee you are impatient to hear out wliat I was saying — Stop, 
whereabouts w as 1 ?” 

“ 1 fear we must put it off, Mr Halcro, until after dinner,” 
said Mordaunt, who also meditated liis escape, though desirous 
of effecting it with move delicacy towards his old ac(|uaintaucc 
than Captain Cleveland had thought it necessary to use. 

“ Nay, my dear boy,” said Halcro, seeing himself about to be 
utterly deserted, “ do not you leave me too — never take so bad 
an example as to set light by old acijuaintaucc, Mordaunt. I 
have wandered many a weary step in my day; but they w-cre 
always lightened when I could get hold of tho arm of an old 
friend like yourself,” 

So saying, he (pitted the youth's coat, and, sliding his hand 
gently under his arm, grappled him more effectually; to which 
Mordaunt subrnlited, a little moved by the poet’s observation 
upon tho unkindness of old acquaintances, under which he him¬ 
self was an immediate sufferer. Hut when Halcro renewed his 
formidable question, “ Whereabouts w'as I ?” Mordaunt, prefer¬ 
ring his poetry to his prose, reminded him of tho .song ^vhicli he 
said he had written upon his first leaving Zetland, — a song to 
which, indeed, the inquirer was no stranger, but which, as it 
must be new to the reader, wc shall here insert os a favourable 
specimen of the poetical powers of this tuneful descendant of 
Ilaco the Golden-mouthed ; for, in the opinion of many tolerable 
judges, he held a respectable I'anU amon^ the inditers of madri¬ 
gals of tlie period, and was as well qualified to give immortality 
to his Naucies, of the hills or dales, as many a gentle sounetteer 
of wit .and pleasure about town. He was something of a niusiciau 
also, and on the present occasion seized upon a sort of lute, and, 
quitting his victim, prepared the instrument for an acoompani- 
ment, spealdng all the while that he might lose no time. 
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I learned Hie lute,” he said, from the same man who taught 
honest Shadwcll — plump Tom, as they used to call liim — some* 
w'liat roughly treated by the glorious John, you remember — 
Mordaunt, you remember — 

‘ Metliinks I see the now Arion sail, 

Tlie lute BtiU trembling underneath tliy nail; 

At th.v well shurpen’d thumb, from shore to shore, 

The trebles sfjucak fur feur, the basses roar.' 

Come, I am indifferently in tuiic now—what was it to be ? — ay, 

1 remember — nay, The Lass of Northmaveu is the ditty - poor 
Bet Stimbister! I have called her Mary in the verses. Betsy 
does well for an English song; but Mary is more natural here.” 
So saying, after a short prelude, he sung, with a tolerable voice 
and some taste, the following verses: 

HWarj). 

“ Farewell to Northmaven, 

(iiay Hillswieke, farewell' 

To the calms ol thy haven. 

The storms on thy Id! — 

To each breeze that can vary 
The mood of thy main, 

And to thee, bonny Mary! 

We meet not again. 

“ Farewell the wild ferry. 

Which llacnn could brave, 

When the i^aliS of the Skoriy 
Were white in the wave. 

There's n maid may look over 
These wild waves in vain — 

For the skiff of her lover — 

He comes not again. 

“ The vows thou hast broke, 

On the wild currents fling them; 

On the quicka'ind and rock 
Let the inermaidciis sing them. 

New sweetness they ’ll giv e her 
Kewildcring strain; 

Hut there's one who will never 
itulicve them again. 

"Oh were there an island. 

Though ever so wild. 

Where woman could smile, and 
No man be beguiled — 

Too tempting a vnare 
To poor mortals were given, 

And the hope would fix there. 

That should anchor on heaven !’ 

L • 

" I see you are softened, my young friend,” said Halcro, when 
he liad finished his song; so arc most who hear Hiat same ditty. 
Words and music both mine own ; and without saying much of 
the wit of it, tliere is a sort of eh — eh — simplicity and truth 
about it, which gets its way to most folk^s heart. Even your 
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father cannot resist it — and he has a heart as impenetrable io 
poetry and song as Apollo himself could draw an arrow against. 
But then he has had some ill luck in his time with the women¬ 
folk, as is plain from his owing them such a grudge. — Ay, ay, 
there tlie charm lies—none of us but has felt the same sore in 
our day. But come, my dear boy, they are mustering in the 
liall, men and women both — plagues as they are, we should get 
on ill without them — but before we go, only mark the last 
turn — 

* And tile hope would fix there,’ — 

that is, in the supposed island — a place which neither was nor 
will be — 

* That should anchor on hcaien. 

Now you see, my good young man, there are here none of your 
heathenish rants, which Rochester, Ktheridge, and these wild 
fellows, used to string together. A parson might sing the song, 
and his clerk bear the burden — but there is the confounded bell 
— we must go now — but never mind — we ’ll get into a quiet 
corner at night, and 1 ’ll tell you all about it.” 


CHAPTER XTII. 

Full in the midst the polish’d tnble shines. 

And the bright goblets, rich with getiernus nines; 

Now each p<irtake.<) the feast, tlie wine prepares. 

Portions the food, and each the portion shares; 

Nor till ttie rage of tl'irst and IniiiKcr ceased. 

To the lilgit host approacti’d the sagacious guest. 

Odifstey. 

The hospitable profusion of Magnus Troil’s board, the number 
of guests who feasted in tlie hall, the much greater number of 
reUiners, attendants, humble friends, and domestics of every 
possible description, who revelled without, with the multitude of 
tho still poorer, and less lionoured assistants, who came from 
every hamlet or township within twenty miles round, to share 
the bounty of the munificent Udaller, were such as altogether 
astonished Triptolemus Yellowley, and made him internally 
doubt whetlier it would be prudent in him at this time, and 
amid the full glow of his hospitality, to propose to the host who 
presided over such a splendid banquet, a radical change in the 
whole customs and usages of his country. 

Tnie, the sagacious Triptolomus felt conscious that he pos¬ 
sessed in his own person wisdom far superior to that of all tho 
assembled feasters, to say notliing of tlie landlord, against whose 
prudence the very extent of his hospitality formed, in Yellowley’s 
opinion, sufficient evidence. But yet tho Amphitryon with whom 
one dines, holds, for tlie time at least, an influence over the 
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minds of his most distingxiishcd guests; and if tlie dinner be in 
good style, and the wines of the right quality, it is humbling to 
see that neither art nor wisdom, scarce external rank itself, can 
assume their natural and wonted superiority over the distributor 
of these good things, until coffee has been brought in. Tripto- 
lemus felt the full weight of this temporary superiority, yet ho 
was desirous to do something that might vindicate the vaunts he 
had made to his sister and his fellow-traveller, and he stole a 
look at them from time to time, to mark wliether he was not 
sinking in their esteem from postponing his promised lecture on 
tlic enormities of Zetland. 

But Mrs Barbara was busily engaged in noting and register- 
ing the waste incurred in such an entertainment as she had 
probably never before looked upon, and in admiring the host's 
indifference to, and the guests’ absolute negligence of, those 
rules of civility in which her youth had been brought up. The 
feasters desired to be helped from a dish which was unbroken, 
and might have figured at supper, with as much freedom as if it 
had undergone the ravages of half-a-dozen guests; and no one 
seemed to care — tlie landlord himself least of all — whether 
those dishes only were consumed, which, from their nature, were 
incapable of re-appearance, or whether the assault was extended 
to the substantial rounds of beef, pasties, and so forth, which, by 
the rules of good housewifery, were destined to stand two attacks, 
and which, therefore, according to Mm Barbara's ideas of polite¬ 
ness, ought not to have been annihilated by the guests upon tlie 
first onset, but spared, like Outis in the cave of Polyphemus, to 
be devoured the last. Lost in the meditations to which these 
breaches of convivial discipline gave rise, and in the contem^da- 
tion of an ideal larder of cold meat which she could have saved 
out of the wreck of roast, boiled, and baked, sufficient to have 
supplied her cupboard for at least a twelvemonth, Mrs Barbara 
cared very little whether or not her brother supported in its 
extent the character which he had calculated upon assuming. 

Mordaunt Mertouu also was conversant witli far other 
thoughts, than those which regarded the proposed reformer of 
Zetland enormities, llis seat was betwixt two blithe maidens of 
Thule, who, not taking scorn that he had upon other occasions 
given preference to tlie daughters of tlie Udaller, were glad of 
the chance which assigned to them the attentions of so distin* 
fished a gallant, who, as being their squire at the feast, might 
in all probability become their partner in the subsequent dance. 
But, whilst rendering to his fair neighbours all the usual atten¬ 
tions which society required, Mordaunt kept up a covert, but 
accurate and close observation, upon his estranged friends, 
Minna and Brenda. The Udaller himself had a share of his 
attention ; but in him he could remark nothing, except the usual 
tone of hearty and somewhat boisterous hospitality, with which 
he was accustomed to animate the banquet upon all such occasiona 
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of general festivity. But in the differing mien of the two 
maidens there was much more room for painful remark. 

Captain Cleveland sat betwixt the sisters, was sedulous in his 
attentions to both, and Mordaunt was so placed, that he could 
observe all, and hear a great deal, of what passed between them. 
But Cleveland’s peculiar regard seemed devoted to the elder 
sister. Of this the younger was perhaps conscious, for more tlian 
once her eye glanced towards Mordaunt, and, as he thought, with 
something in it which resembled regret for the interruption of 
their intercourse, and a sad remembrance of former and more 
friendly times ; while Minna was exclusively engrossed by the 
attentions of her neighbour ; and that it should be so, filled Moi** 
daunt with surprise and resentment. 

Minna, the serious, the prudent, the reserved, whoso counte¬ 
nance and manners indicated so much elevation of character — 
Minna, the lover of solitude, and of those paths of knowledge in 
which men walk best without company—the enemy of light 
mirth, the fnend of musing melancholy, and the frequenter of 
fountain-heads and pathless glens — she whoso character seemed, 
in short, the very reverse of that which might bo captivated by 
the bold, coarse, and daring gallantry of suclt a man as this Cap¬ 
tain Cleveland, gave, nevertheless, her eye and ear to liim, as he 
sat beside her at table, vritli an interest and a graciousuuss of 
attention, which, to Mordaunt, who well knew how to judge of 
her feelings by her manner, intimated a degree of the highest 
favour. He observed this, and his heart rose against the favourite 
by whom he had been thus superseded, as well as ag<aiust Minna’s 
indiscreet departure from her own character. 

“ What is there about the man,” he said within himself, “more 
than the bold and daring assumption of importance which is de¬ 
rived from success in petty enterprises, and the exercise of petty 
despotism over a ship’s crew \ — His very language is more 
professional than is used by the superior officers of the British 
navy ; and the wit which has excited so many smiles, seems to 
me such as Minna v/ould not formerly have endured for an in¬ 
stant. Even Brenda seems less taken with Ids gallantry tlian 
Minna, whom it should have suited so little.” 

Mordaunt was doubly mistaken in these his angry speculations. 
In the first place, witli an eye which was, in some respects, that 
of a rival, he criticised far too severely the manners and behaviour 
of Captain Cleveland. They were unpolished, certainly ; which was 
of the less consequence in a country inhabited by so plain and simple 
a race aa the ancient Zetlanders. On the other hand, there was 
an open, naval frankness in Cleveland’s bearing — much natural 
shrewdness —some appropriate humour — an undoubting confi¬ 
dence in himself—and that enterprising hardihood of disposition, 
which, without any other recommendable quality, very often 
leads to success with tlie fair sex. But Mordaunt was farther 
mistaken, in supposing that Cleveland was lUcely to be disagree- 
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able to Minna Troil, on account of the opposition of their charac' 
ters in so many material particulars. Had his knowledge of the 
world been a little more extensive, he might have observed, tliat 
as unions are often formed betwixt couples differing in complexion 
and stature, they take place still more frequently betwixt persons 
totally differing in feelings, in taste, in pursuits, and in under* 
standing j and it would not be saying, perhaps, too ranch, to aver, 
that two-thirds of the marriages around us have been contracted 
betwixt persons, who, judging aj>riori, we should have thought 
liad scarce any charms for each other. 

A moral and primary cause might be easily assigned for these 
anomalies, in the wise dispensations of Providence, that the gene> 
ral balance of wit, wisdom, and amiable qualities of all kinds, 
should bo kept up through society at large. For, what a world 
were it, if the wise were to intermarry only with the wise, the 
learned with the learned, the amiable with the amiable, nay, oven 
the handsome with the handsome ! and, is it not evident, that the 
degraded castes of the foolish, the ignorant, the brutal, and the 
deformed, (comprehending, by the way, far the greater portion of 
mankind.) must, when condemned to exclusive intercourse with 
each other, become gradually as much brutalized in j»erson and 
d’“p^‘^ition as so m.my ouraug-outangs ? When, therefore, we 
see the “gentle joined to tlie rude,” we may lament the fate of 
the suffering individual, but wc must not tho less admire the 
mysterious disposition of that wise Providence which thus balances 
tho moral good and evil of life ; — which secures for a family, 
unhappy in the dispositions of one parent, a share of better and 
sweeter blood, transmitted from the other, and preserves to the 
offspring the affectionate care and protection of at least one of 
those from whom it Ls naturally duo. Without tho frequent 
occurrence of such alliances and unions — mis-sorted as they seem 
at first sight—the world could not be tliat for which Eternal 
Wisdom luis designed it—a place of mixed good and evil—a 
place of trial at once, and of suffering, where even the worst ills 
are checkered with something that renders them tolerable tu 
humble and patient minds, and where the best blessings carry 
with them a necessary alloy of imbittering depreciation. 

When, indeed, we look a little closer on the causes of those 
unexpected and ill-suited attachments, we have occasion to ac¬ 
knowledge, that the means by which tliey are produced do not 
infer that complete departure from, or inconsistency with, the 
characU'r of the parties, which wo might expect when tho result 
alone is contemplated. The wise purposes which Pi’ovidence 
appears to have had in view, by permitting such intermixture of 
dispositions, tempers, and understandings, in the married state, 
are not accomplished by<iny mysterious impulse by which, in 
irontradiction to the ordinary laws of nature, men or women are 
urged to an union-with those whom the world see to be unsuitable 
to them. The freedom of will is permitted to us in tlie occurrences 
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of ordinary life, as in our moral conduct; and in the former 
as well as the latter case, is often the means of misguiding thoso 
who possess it. Thus it usually happens, more especially to the 
enthusiastic and imaginative, that, having formed a picture of 
admiration in their own mind, they too often deceive themselves 
by some faint resemblance in some existing being, whom their 
fancy, as speedily fis gratuitously, invests with all tlie attributes 
necessary to complete the beau ideal of mental perfection. No 
one perhaps, even in the happiest inarriag*?, with an object really 
beloved, ever discovered by experience all the qualities he ex¬ 
pected to possess; but in far too many cases, he hiids he has 
practised a much higher degree of mental deception, and has 
erected his airy castle of felicity upon some rainbow, which owed 
its very existence only to the peculiar state of the atmosphere. 

Thus, Mordaunt, if better acquainted with life, and with tho 
course of human things, would have been little surprised that such 
a man as Cleveland, handsome, bold, and animated,—a man who 
had obviously lived in danger, and who spoke of it as sport, should 
have been invested, by a girl of Minna’s fanciful chaiacter, with 
an extensive share of those qualities, which, in her active imagi¬ 
nation, were held to tili up the accomplishments of a heroic 
character. The plain hluntness of his manner, if remote from 
courtesy, api)eared at least as widely different from deceit; and, 
unfashioned as he st emed by forms, he had enough both of natu¬ 
ral sense, and natural good-breeding, to support the delusion ho 
liad created, at least as far as externals were concerned. It is 
scarce necessary to add, that these observations apply exclusively 
to what are called love-matches; for when either party fix their 
attachment upon the substantial comforts of a rental, or a jointure, 
they cannot be disappointed in the acquisition, although they 
may be cruelly so in tlieir over-estimation of the happiness it 
was to afford, or in having too slightly anticipated the disadvan¬ 
tages with much it was to be attended. 

Having a certain partiality for the dark Beauty whom we have 
described, we have willingly dedicated this digression, in order to 
account for a line of conduct which we allow to seem absolutely 
unnatural in such a narrative as the present, though the most 
common event in ordinary life ; namely, in Minna’s appearing 
to liave over-estimated the taste, talent, and ability of a haiKlsomo 
young man, '»> ho was dedicating to her his whole time and atten¬ 
tion, and whose homage rendered Iku* the envy of almost all tho 
other young women of that numerous party, Perhaps, if our fair 
readers will take the trouble to consult their own bosoms, they 
will be disposed to allow, that the distinguished good taste exhi¬ 
bited by any individual, who, when his attentions would be a^;ree- 
able to a whole circle of rivals, seleetg one as their individual 
object, entitles him, on the footing of reciprocity, if on no other, 
to a large share of that individual’s favoui'able, and even partial, 
esteem. At any rate, if the character shall, after all, be deemed 
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inconsistent and unnatni'a], it concerns not us, who record the 
farts as we find them, and pretend no privilege for bringing 
closer to nature those incidents which may seem to diverge from 
it; or for reducing to consistence that most inconsistent of all 
created things, — the lieart of a beautiful and admired female. 

Necessity, which teaches all the liberal arts, can render us also 
adepts in dissimulation ; and Mordauut, tliough a novice, failed 
not to profit ill her school. It was manifest, that, in order to ob¬ 
serve the deracanoiir of those on whom his attention was fixed, 
he must needs put constraint on his own, and appear, at least, so 
much engaged witli tlie damsels betwixt whom he sat, that Minna 
and Brenda should suppose him indifi'erent to what was passing 
around him. The ready cheerfulness of Maddie and Clai'a Groat- 
settars, who were esteemed considerable fortunes in the island, 
and were at this moment too happy in feeling tliemselves seated 
somewhat beyond the sphere of vigilance influenced by their aunt, 
the good old Lady Glowrowrum, met and requited the attempts 
which Mordaunt made to be lively and entertaining ; and they 
were soon engaged in a gay conversation, to which, as usual on 
sucli occasions, tho gentleman contributed wit, or ^vhat passes for 
such, and the ladies their prompt laughter and liberal applause. 

amidst this seeming mirth, Mordaunt failed not, from time to 
time, as covertly as he might, to observe the conduct of the two 
daughters of Magnus ; and still it appi'ared as if the elder, wrapt 
up in the conversation of Clcvclaml, did not cast away a thought 
on the rest of the company ; and as if Brenda, more openly as 
she conceived liia attention withdrawn from her, looked witli an 
expression both anxious and melancholy towards tlio group of 
which he himself formed a part. lie was much moved by the 
diffidence, as well as tho trouble, which her looks seemed to con¬ 
vey, and tacitly formed the resolution of seeking a more full 
explanation with her in the course of the evening. Norna, ho 
remembered, had stated that these two amiable young women 
worn in danger, the nature of which she left unexplained, but 
'ivhieh he suspected to arise out of their mistaking the character 
of this daring and all-engrossing stranger ; and he secretly re¬ 
solved, that, if possible, lie would be tho means of detecting 
Cleveland, and of saving his early friends. 

As he revolved these thoughts, his attention to the Miss Groat- 
setters gradually diminished, and perhaps he might altogether have 
forgotten the necessity of his appearing an uninterested spectator 
of what was passing, had not the signal boon given for the ladies 
I’etiring from table. Minna, with a native grace, and somewhat 
of stateliness in her manner, bout lier head to tlio company 
in general, with a kinder and more particular expression as her 

e reached Cleveland. Brenda, w'ith the blush which attended 
her di^test personal exertion when exposed to the eyes of others, 
hurried through the same departing salutation with an embar¬ 
rassment which almost amounted to awkw’ardne&s, but which her 
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youth and timidity rendered at once natural and interesting. 
Again Mordaunt thought that her eye distiuguished him amidst 
the numerous company. For the Hi'st time he ventured to encoun¬ 
ter and to return the glance; and the consciousness that he had 
done so doubled tlie glow of Brenda’s countenance, while some¬ 
thing resembling displeasure was blended with her emotion. 

When the ladies had retired, the men betook themselves to the 
deep and serious drinking, which, according to the fashion of the 
times, preceded the evening exercise of tho dance. Old Magnus 
himself, by precept and example, exhorted them " to make the 
l»est use 01 their time, since the ladies would soon summon them 
to shake their feet.” At the same time giving the signal to a 
gray-hoaded domestic, who stood behind him in the dress of a 
Dantzic skipper, and wl)o added to many other occupations that 
of butler, “ Eric Scambester,” he said, “ has the good ship tlie 
Jolly Mariner of Canton, got her cargo on board 

“ Chokeful loaded,” answered the Canymede of Burgh-Westra, 
“with good Nantz, Jamaica sugar, Portugal lemons, not to 
mention nutmeg and toast, and water token in from the Shellicoat 
spring.” 

Loud and long laughed the guests at this stated and regular 
jest betwixt the Udaller and his butler, which always served as a 
prefece to the introduction of a punch bowl of enormous size, the 
gift of the Captain of one of the Ilonoui-ahle East India company’s 
vessels, which, boujid from China homeward, had been driven 
north-about by stress of weather into Lerwick-bay, and had there 
contrived to got rid of part of the cargo, without very scrupu¬ 
lously reckoning for the King’s duties. 

Magnus Troil, having been a largo customer, besides otherwise 
obliging Captain Coolie, had been remunerated, on the departure 
of the ship, with tins splendid vehicle of conviviality, at tho very 
sight of which, as old Eric Scambester bent under its weight, a 
murmur of applause ran through the company. The good old 
toasts dedicated to the prosperity of Zetland, were then honoured 
with flowing bumpers. “])cath to the head that never wears 
hair!” was a sentiment quaffed to the success of the Ashing, 
as proposed by the sonorous voice of the Udaller. Claud Halcro 

g roposed with general applause, “ The health of their worthy 
mdmaster, the sweet sister meat-mistrcsscs; health to man, dcatli 
to fish, and growth to the produce of the ground.” Tho same 
recurring sentiment was proposed more concisely by a whitoheaded 
compeer of Magnus Troil, in the words, “ God open the moutli of 
the gray fish, and keep his hand about the com I” * 

Full opportunity was afforded to all to honour tliese interesting 
toasts. Those nearest the capacious Mediterranean of punch, were 
accommodated by the Udaller with their portions, dispensed in 
huge rummer glasses by his own hospitable hand, whilst they who 

* See Hlbbert’8 Description of the Zetland Islands, p. 470. 
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»at at a greater distance replenished their cups by means of a rich 
silver flagon, facetiously called the Pinnace; which, filled occa> 
sionally at the bowl, served to dispense its liquid treasures to the 
more remote parts of the table, and occasioned many I'ight merry 
jests on its frequent voyages. The commerce of the Zetlauders 
w'ith foreign vessels, and homeward-bound West Indiamen, had 
early served to introdnee among tlieni the general use of the 
generous beverage, with which the Jolly Mariner of Canton was 
loaded; nor was there a man in the archipelago of Thule more 
skilled in combining its rich ingredients, than old Eric Seambester, 
who indeed was known far and wide through the isles, by the 
name of the Punch-maker, after the fashion ot' the ancient Nor* 
wegians, who conferred on Rollo the Walker, and other heroes 
of their strain, epithets expressive of the feats of strength or 
dexterity in which they excelled all other in* n. 

The good liquor wa.s not slow in performing its office of exhilara¬ 
tion, and, as the revel advanced, some ancient Norse drinking- 
songs were sung with great effect by the guests, tending to shew, 
that if, from want of exercise, the martial virtues of tlicir ancestors 
had decayed among the Zetlandci’s, they could still actively and 
intensely enjoy so much of the pleasures of Vallialla as consisted 
in quaffing the oceans of mead and brown ale, which were promised 
by Odin to those who should share his Scandinavian paradise. 
At length, excited by the cup and song, the diffident grew bold, 
and the modest loquacious — all became desirous of talking, and 
none were willing to listen — each man mounted his own special 
hobby-horse, and began eagerly to call on his neighbours to 
witness his agility. Amongst others, the little bard, who liad now 
got next to our friend Mordauiit Mertoun, evinced a positive 
flcterraination to commence and conclude, in all its longitude and 
latitude, the story of his introduction to glorious John Drydcn ; 
and Triptolemus Yellowloy, as his spirits arose, shaking off a 
feeling of involuntary awe, with which he was iinpi’essed by the 
opulence indicated in all he saw around him, as well as by the 
respect paid to Magnus Troil by the assembled guests, began to 
broach, to the astonished and somewhat offended Urlallcr, some 
of those projects for ameliorating the islands, which he had 
boasted of to his fellow-travellers upon tlieir journey of tiio 
morning. 

But the innovations which he suggested, and the reception which 
they met with at the hand of Magnus Troil, must he told in tlie 
next Chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

We ’ll keep our ciutoms—what is law itself, 

But old establish’d custom ? What religion, 

(1 mean, with one-lialf of the men that use it.) 

Have the ftood use and wont that carries them 
To worship iiow and where their fathers worsliipp'd ? 

All things resolve in custom—we ‘11 keep ours. 

Old Play. 

We left the company of Magnus Troil engaged in high wassail 
and revelry. Mordaunt, who, like his father, shunned the festive 
cup, did not partake in the cheerfulness which the ship diffused 
among the guests as they unloaded it, and the Pinnace, as it cir¬ 
cumnavigated the table. But, in low spirits as ho seemed, he 
was the more meet prey for the story-telling Halcro, vho had 
fixed upon him, as in a favourable state to play the part of listener, 
with something of the same instinct that directs tlie hooded crow' 
to the sick sheep among the flock, which will most patiently 
suffer itself to be made a prey of. Joyfully did the poet avail 
himself of the advantages afforded by Mordaunt’s absence of 
mind, and unwdllingness to exert himself in measures of active 
defence. With the unfailing dexterity peculiar to prosers, he 
contrived to dribble out his tolc to double its usual length, by the 
exercise of tlie pi-ivilege of unlimited digressions ; so tliat the 
stwy, like a horse on the grand pas, seemed to be advancing with 
rapidity, while, in.reality, it scarce was progressive at the rate of 
a yard in the quarter of an hour. At length, however, he had 
discussed, in ail its \arious bearings and relations, the history 
of his friendly landlord, the master-fashioner in Ruasel Street, 
including a short sketch of five of his relations, and anecdotes of 
three of liis principal rivals, together with some general observa¬ 
tions upon tlife dress and fasliion of the period; and having 
marched thus far through the environs and outworks of liis story, 
he arrived at tlie body of tlie place, for so the Wits* Coffeehouse 
might be termed. He paused on the threshold, however, to 
explain the nature of his landlord's right occasionally to intrude 
himself into this well-known temple of the Muses. 

“ Tt consisted,” said Halcro, “in the two principal points, of 
bearing and forbearing; for my friend Thimblethw'aite was a 
person of wit himself, and never quarreled with any jest which 
the wags who frequented that house were flinging about, like 
squibs and crackers on a rejoicing night; and then, though some 
of the wits — ay, and I daresay the greater number, might have 
had some dealings witli him in the way of trade, he never was 
the person to put any man of genius in implensaut remembrance 
of such trifles. And though, my dear young Master Mordaunt, 
you may think this is but ordinary civility, because in this country 
it happens seldom that there is eitiier much borrowing or lending, 
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and because, praised be Heaven, there are neither bailliFs nor 
sheriff-officers to take a poor fellow by the neck, and because 
there are no prisons to put him into when they have done so, yet, 
let me tell you, that such a lamb-like forbearance as that of my 
poor, dear, deceased landlord, Thimblethwaitc, is truly uncommon 
witliin the London bills of mortality. I could tell you of such 
things that have happened even to myself, as well as others, with 
these cursed London tradesmen, as would make your hair stand 
on end.—But what the devil has put old Magnus into such note! 
he shouts as if he wore trying his voice against a north-west gale 
of wind.” 

Jjoud indeed was the roar of the old Udaller, as, worn out of 
patience by the bchemcs of improvement which the factor was 
now undauntedly pressing upon his considei’ation, he answered 
him, (to use an Ussianic phrase,) like a wave upon a rock. 

“ Trees, Sir Factor — talk not to me of trees! f care not 
though there never be one on the island, tall enough to hang a 
coxcomb upon. We will have no trees but those that rise in our 
havens — the good trt'es that have yards for boughs, and stand¬ 
ing rigging for leaves.” 

“ But touching the draining of the lake of BraehasSer, whereof 
T spoke to you. Master Magnus Troil,” answered the persevering 
agriciiUiirist, “ whilk I opine would be of so raiicli consequence, 
there are two ways,— down the Linklatcr glen, or by the Scal- 
tnester burn. Now, having taken the level of both-” 

“ There is a third way, Master Yellowley,” answered the land¬ 
lord. 

“ T profess 1 can see none,” replied Triptolemiis, with as much 
good laitli as a jokor could desire in the subject of his wit, “ in 
respect that the hill called Braebaster on the south, and ane high 
bank on the north, of whilk I cannot carry the nunie rightly in 
rny head-” 

“ Bo not toll us of hills and hanks, Master Yellowley — there 
is a third w^ay of draining the loch, and it is the only w.ay that 
shall he tried in my «lay. You say iny Lord Cliambcrlain and I 
are the joint proprietors — so bo it—let each of us .start an equal 
proportion of brandy, lime-juice, and sugar, into the loch — a 
ship’s cargo or two v\ ill do the job — let us assemble all tlie jolly 
Udallors of the country, and in twenty-four hoiu's you shall see 
dry ground where the loch of Braebaster now is.” 

A loud laugh of applause, which for a time actually silenced 
Triptolenius, attended a jest so very well suited to time and place 
— a jolly toast was given — a merry song was sung — the Ship 
unloaded her sweets — Uie Pinnace made its genial rounds — the 
duet betwixt Magnus and Triptolcmus, which had attracted the 
attention of the whole company from its superior vehomenoe, now* 
once more sunk, and merged into the general hum of the convi¬ 
vial table, and the poet llalcro again resumed his usurped possesc 
Sion of the ear of Mordaunt Mertoun. 

VOL. XIII. I 
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“Whereabouts was I V* he said, with a tone which expressed 
to his weary listener more plainly than words could, how much 
of his desultory tale yet remained to be told. “ Oh, I remember 
— we were just at the door of the Wits’ Coffeehouse — it was 
set up by one-” 

“ Nay, but, my dear Master Ilalcro,” said his hearer, some¬ 
what impatiently, “ I am desirous to hear of your meeting with 
Dryden.” 

“ What, with glorious John ? — true — ay — where was I ? At 
the Wits’ Coffeehouse — Well, in at tne door w^e got — the 
waiters, and so forth, staring at me ; for as to Tliimblcthwaite, 
honest fellow, his was a well-known face.— 1 can tell you a story 
about that-” 

“ Nay, but John Dryden 1” said Mordaunt, in a tone which 
deprecated farther digression. 

“ Ay, ay, glorious John — wdicre was I ? — Well, as we stood 
close by the bar, where one fellow sat grinding of coffee, and 
another putting up tobacco into penny parcels — a pipe and a 
dish cost just a penny — then and there it was that I had the 
first peep of him. One Dennis sat near him, who-” 

“Nay, but John Dryden — what like was he 1” demanded 
Mordaunt. 

** Like a little fat old man, with his own gray hair, and in a 
fuU-trimmed black suit, that sat close as a glove. Honest 
Thimblethwaito lot no one hut himself shape for glorious John, 
and he had a slashing hainl at a sleeve, I promise you---But 
there is no getting a mouthful of common sense spoken here — 
d—n that Scotchman, ho and old Magnus are at it again !” 

It was very true ; and although the interruption did not 
resemble a thundcr-eJap, to which tlie former stentorian exclama¬ 
tion of the Udaller might have been likened, it was a close and 
clamorous dispute, maintained by question, answer, retort, and 
repartee, as closely huddled upon each other as the sounds which 
announce from a distance a close and sustained fin? of musketry, 

“ Hear reason sir V* said the Udaller ; “ we will hear reason, 
and speak reason too ; and if reason fall sliort, wc shall have 
rhyme to boot. — Ha, my little friend Halcro !” 

Though cut off in the middle of his best story, (if that could be 
said to nave a middle whicii had iioithcr beginning nor end,) the 
bard bristled up at the summons, like a corps of light infantry, 
when ordered up to the suppoii; of the grenadiers, looked smart, 
slapped tho table witli his liand, and denoted his becoming readi¬ 
ness to back his hospitable landlord, as becomes a well-cntcrtained 
guest. Triptolcmus was a little daunted at this reinforcement of his 
adversary ; he paused, like a cautious general, in the sweeping 
attack which he had commenced on the peculiar usages of 
Zetland, and spoke not again until the Udaller poked him wiUi 
the insulting query, W’here is your reason now, Master Yellow- 
ley, that you were deafening me witli a moment since 
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“ I3e but patient, worthy Hi'r,” replied the agriculturist ; “ what 
on earth can you or any other inaii say in defence of that thing 
you call a plough, in this blinded country ? Why, even the 
savage Highlandincii, in Caithness and Sutherland, can make 
more work, and better, with then* gascroiuh, or whatever they 
call it.” 

“ But what ails you at it, sir ?” said tho Udaller ; “ let me hear 
your objections to it. It tills our land, and what would ye 
more 

“ It hath but one handle or stilt,” replied Triptolenius. 

“ And who the devil,” said the poet, aniiing at something 
smart, “ w'ouhl wish to need a pair of stilts, if he can manage to 
w^alk with a single one 

“ Or tell me,” said ^fagnus Troil, “ how it w-r-re possible for Neil 
of Luj)ne8s, that lost one arm by his fall from the crag of Nck- 
breckan, U) manage a plough with two handles 

‘‘ The harness is of raw seal-skin,” said Triptolemus. 

“It will save dressed leather,” answered Alagnus Troil. 

“ it is drawn by four wretched bullocks,” said the agriculturist, 
“ that arii yoked breast-fashion ; and two women must follow this 
unhappy instrument, and complete the furrows with a couple of 
''1: i'. els.” 

“ Drink about. Master Yellowky,” said tho Udaller ; “ and, as 
you say in Scotland, ‘ never lash your thumb.’ Our cattle aie 
too high-spirited to let one go before the other ; our men are too 
gentle and v/ell-nurtured to take the working-field without the 
women’s company ; our ploughs till our laud— our land bears us 
barley ; we lu-ew our ale, eat our bread, and make strangers 
welcome to their share of it. Here’s to you, Master Yellowley.” 

This was said in a tone meant to bo derisive of the question ; 
and, accordingly, llalcro whispered to Mordaunt, “ 'J’hat has 
settled the matter, and now we will got on with glorious .John. — 
There he sat in his suit of full-trimmed black ; two ycai’S diu‘ 
was the bill, as mine honest landlord aftonvards told me,— and 
such an eye in his head ! — none ot your burning, blighting, 
falcon ejes, which we poets arc apt to make a rout about,-—but 
a soft, full, thoughtful, yet penetrating glance — never saw the 
like of it in my life, unless it were little Stephen Kleancogg’s, the 
fiddler, at Papastow, who-” 

“ Nay, but John Dryden ?” said Mordaunt, who, for want of 
Ijetter amusement, had begun to take a sort of pleasure in keep¬ 
ing the old gentleman to his narrative, as men herd a restive 
sheep, w'hen they wish to catch him. Ho returneil to his theme, 
with his usual phrase of “ Ay, tine—glorious John—Well, sir, he 
cast his eye, such as I have described it, on my landlord, and 
‘ Honest Tim,’ said ho, ‘ what hast thou got hero and all the 
wits, and lords, and gcutlomen, that used to crowd round him, 
like the wenches round a pedlar at a fair, they made way for us, 
and up we came to tlie fireside, where he liad hia own established 
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cliair,— I have hoard it waa carried hj the balcony in summer, 
but it was by the fireside when I saw it, — so up came Tim 
Thimblethwaite, through the midst of them, as bold as a lion, 
and I followed witli a small parcel under my arm, which J had 
taken up partly to oblige ray landlord, as tho shop porter was 
not in the way, and partly that I might bo tliought to have some¬ 
thing to do there, for you are to think there was no admittance at 
tho Wits’ for strangers who had no business there.— I have heard 
that Sir Charles Sedley said a good thing about that-” 

“ Nay but you forgot glorious John,” said Mordaunt. 

Ay, glorious you may well call him. Tliey talk of their 
Blackmort', and ShadwelJ, and such like, — not fit to tic the 
latchets of John’s shoes — ‘ Well,’ he said to my landlord, ‘ what 
have you got there V and he, bowing, I warrant, lower than ho 
would to a duke, said he had made bold to come and shew him 
tho stuff which Lady Elizabeth had chose for her night-gown, --- 
‘ And which of your geoso is that, Tim, who has got it tucked 
under his wing V — ^ He is an Orkney goose, if it ploaso you, Mr 
Drydcn,’ said Tim, who had wit at will, ‘ and ho hath brouglit you 
a copy of verses for your honour to look at.’ —-‘Is he amphi¬ 
bious V said glorious John, taking tho paper, - - and inctliought I 
could ratlier have faced a battery of cannon than the crackle it 
gave as it opened, though ho did not speak in a way to dash ono 
neither ; — and then he looked at the verses, and he was plea.scd 
to say, in a very encouraging way indootl, with a sort of good- 
humoured smile on his face, and ccrtuinly for a fat elderly 
gentleman,—for I would not compare it to Minna’s smile, or 
Brenda’s, — he had tho pleasantest smile I ever saw, — ‘ Why, 
Tim,’ he said, ‘ this go<\sc of yours will prove a swan on our hands.’ 
With that ho smiled a little, and they all laughed, and none 
louder th.an those who'stood too far off to hoar tho jest; for every 
ono knew when he smiled there was something worth laughing at, 
and BO took it upon trust; and the word passed tlirough among 
the young Templars, and the wits, ami the smarts, and tln^re was 
nothing but question on question who wc wer ?; and ono French 
fellow was trying to tell them it wa.s only Monsieur Tim Thirable- 
thwaito ; but ho made such work with his DiimMctate and Timble- 
tato, that I thought his explanation would have la.sted-” 

“ As long as your own story,” thought Mordaunt; but tho 
narrative was at length finally cut short, by the strong and 
decided voice of the; Udallcr. 

‘‘ I will hear no more on it, Mr Factor !” he exclaimed. 

“ At least let me say something about the breed of horses,” said 
Yellowley, in rather a cry-mercy tone of voice. “ Your horses, 
iny dear sir, resemble cats in size, and tigfjrs in devilry !” 

“ P’or their size,” said Magnus, “ they arc tho easier for us to 
get off and cm them — [as Triptolemus experienced this morning, 
thought Mordauut to himselfj — and, as for their devilry, let no 
one mount them tliat cannot manage them.” 
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A twinge of Belf-convietion, on the part of the agriculturist, 
prevented him from reply, lie darted a deprecatory glance at 
^lordaunt, as if for the purpose of imploring secrecy respecting 
his tumble; and the Udallcr, who saw his advantage, although he 
was not aware of the cause, pursued it with the high and stern 
tone proper to one who had all his life been unaccustomed U) 
meet with, and unapt to endure, opposition. 

“ By the blood of Saint Magnus the Martyr,” he said, “ but 
you are a fine fellow, IMaster Factor Ycllowley ! You come to us 
li’om a strange land, understanding neitlKu’ our law's, nor our 
manners, nor our language, and you propose to become governor 
<jf the country, and that wo should all be your slaves !” 

“My pupils, worthy sir, my pupils!” said Yellowlcy, "and 
that only for your own proper advantage.” 

“ We are too old to go to school,” said tlx Zetlander. “ I tell 
you once more, we will sow and reap our grain as our faihcrs did 
— we will cat what God sends us, with our doors open to the 
stranger, even as theirs w'ore open. Jf thcie is aught imperfect 
in our practice, we will amend it in time and season; but tlic 
blessed Baptist’s holiday was made for light hearts and quick 
heels. He that speaks a word more of reason, as \ au call it, or 
thing that looks like it, shall sv\allow a pint of sea-water — ho 
shall, by this hand ! — and so till u[» the good ship, the Jolly 
Mariner of Canton, once more, for the ben(*fit of those that will 
stick by her; and let the rest have a fling with the fiddlers, who 
have been summoning us this hour. I will warrant every wench 
is on tiptoe by this time. Come, Mr Ycllowley, no unkindness, 
man — wliy, man, thou feelest tbc rolling of the Jolly Mariner 
still” — (for, in truth, honest Triptolemus sliew’ed a little unsteadi¬ 
ness (jf motion, as he rose to attend his host) —“ but never mind, 
w'c shall have thee find thy land-legs to reel it with yonder bonny 
Ik'IIcs. Come along, Triptoleuiua — let me grapi)le thee fast, lest 
thou tripy old Triptolemus — ha, ha, ha !” 

So saying, the portly though weatliorbeaton hulk of the Udallcr 
sailed oft' like a man-of-war that had braved a hundred gales, 
having his guest in tow like a recent prize. The greater part of 
the revellers followed their leader with loud jubilee, although 
there were several stanch topci’s, who, taking the o[»tion left them 
by the Udallcr, remained behind to relieve the Jolly Mariuer of 
a fresh cargo, amidst many a pledge to the health of their absent 
huidlord, and to the prosperity of his roof-tree, with wliatsocvcr 
other wishes of kindness could be devised, as an apology for 
ajiother piut-bumper of noble punch. 

The rest soon thronged the dauchig-roora, au apartment which 
piu’took of the simplicity of the time and of the country. Drawing¬ 
rooms and saloons were then unknown in Scotland, save in the 
liouaes of tlin nobility, and of course absolutely so in Zetland; 
but a_ long, low, anomalous store-room, sometimes used for the 
depositation of merchandise, sometimes for putting aside lumber. 
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and a thousand othor purposes, was well known to all the youth of 
Dunrossness, and of many a district besides, as the scene of the 
merry dance, which was sustained with so much glee when 
Magnus Troil gave his frequent feasts. 

The iirst appearance of this hall-room might have shocked a 
faaliionahlc party, assembled for the quadrille or the waltz. Low 
as w'c have staled the apartment to be, it was but imperfectly 
illuminated by lamps, candles, ship-lanterns, and a variety of 
other camidahrUy which served to throw a dusky light upon the 
floor, and upon the heaps of iiierehandiHe and miscellaneous 
articles which were piled around; some of them stores for the 
winter; some, goods destined for exportation; some, the tribute of 
Neptune, paid at the expense of shipwrecked vessels, w'hose 
owners were unknown ; some, articles of barter received by tlie 
proprietor, who, like most others at the period, was somowliat of 
a merchant as well as a landholder, in exchange for the flsh, and 
other articles, the produce of his estate. All these, w'ith the 
chests, boxes, casks, &c., which contained them, had been drawn 
aside, and piled one above the other, in order to give room for 
the dancers, wdio, light and lively as if they had occupied the 
most splendid saloon in tlic parish of St .Jaincs^ executed their 
national dances with equal gi’ace and activity. 

The group of old men who looked on, bore no inconsiderable 
resemblance to a party of aged tritons, engaged in beholding the 
sports of the sea-nymphs; so hard a look had most of them 
acquired by contending with the elements, and so much did the 
shaggy hair and beards, which many of them cultivated after tlio 
ancient Norwegian fashion, give their heads tlie character of these 
supposed natives of tho dee]). The young people, on the other 
hand, were uncommonly handsome, tali, well-made, and shapely ; 
the men with long fair hair, aiul, until broken by tho weather, a 
fresh ruddy ccmiplexion, which, in tho females, was softened into 
a bloom of infinite delicacy. Their natural good ear for music 
qualified them to second to the utmost the exertions of a band, 
whose strains were by no means contemptible; while the ciders, 
who stood around, or sat quiet upon the old sea-chcsts, which 
served for chairs, criticised the dancers, as they compared their 
execution with their own exertions in former days; or, warmed 
by tho cup and flagon, which continued to circulate among them, 
snapped their lingers, and beat time with their feet to the music. 

Mordannt looked upon this scene of universal mirth with the 
painful recollection, that ho, thrust aside from his jirc-eminencc, 
no longer exercised tlie important duties of chief of the dancers, 
or office of leader of the revels, which had been assigned to the 
stranger Cleveland. Anxious, however, to suppress the feelings 
of his own disappointment, which he felt it was neither wise to 
entertain nor manly to display, he approached his fair neigh- 
1 lours, to whom he had lieen so acceptable at table, with the 
purpose of inviting one of thorn to become his partner in the 
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dance. But the awfully ancient old lady, even the Lady Glowr- 
owrum, who had only tolerated the exuberance of her nieces* 
mirlli during the time of dinner, liecause her situation rendered 
it then impossible for her to interfere, was not disposed to permit 
the apprehended renewal of the intimacy implied in Mertoun’s 
invitation. She therefore took upon herself, in the name of her 
two nieces, who sat pouting beside her in displeased silence, to 
inform Mordaunt, after thanking him for his civility, that the 
hands of her neiet'S were engaged for that evening; and, as he 
continued to watcli the party at a little distance, he had an oppor¬ 
tunity of l>eing convinced that the alleged engagement was a mere 
apology to get rid of him, when he saw the two good-humoured 
sisters join the dance under the auspices of the next young men 
who asked their hands. Incensed at so marked a slight, and 
unwilling to expos<j himself to anothei*, Mordaunt Mertoun drew 
back from tiie circle of dancers, shrouded himself amongst the 
ma^ of inferior persons who crowded into the bottom of the room 
as spectators, and there, concealed from the observation of others, 
digested his own mortific.ation as well as he could — that is to say, 
very ill — and with all the philosophy of his age — that is to say, 
with none at all. 


CHAPTER XV. 

A torch for nio —let wnofons, light of heart, 

TicUlti the useless rushes vwith their heels; 

For i am proverb’cl with a gmucisire phrase —- 
I ’ll bo a cancllc-holcler, and look on. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

The youth, says the moralist Johnson, cares not for the hoy*8 
hobby-horse, nor the man for the youth’s mistress; and therefore 
the distress of Mordaunt Mertoun, when excluded from the 
muiTy dance, may seem trilling to m.aTiy of my readers, who 
would, nevertheless, think they did well to be angry if deposed 
from their usual place in an assembly of a different liiud. There 
lacked not amusement, however, for those whom the dance did 
not suit, or who were not happy enough to find partners to their 
liking. Halcro, now completely in his element, had assembled 
round him an audience, to whom ho was declaiming his poetry 
with all the enthusiasm of glorious Jolin himself, and receiving in 
return the usual degree of applause allowed to minstrels who 
recite their own rhymes — so long at least as the author is within 
hearing of the criticism. Halcro’s poetry miglit indeed have 
interested the antiquary ns well as the admirer of the Muses, for 
several of his pie(!e9 were translations or imitations from tlie 
Scaldic Biigas, which continued to be sung by the hsherroen of 
these islands even until a very late period; insomuch, that when 
Gray’s poems first found tlieir way to Orkney, tho old people 
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rocoguizod at once, in tlie ode of the ** Fatal Sisters,*’ the Runic 
rhymes which had amused or terrified their infancy under the 
title of the ** Magicians,” and which the fishers of North Ronald- 
shaw, and other remote isles, used still to sing when asked for a 
Norse ditty.* 

Half-listening, half-lost in his own reflections, Mordaimt Mer- 
toun stood near the door of the apartment, and in the outer ring 
of the little circle formed around old Halcro, while the bard 
chanted to a low, wild, monotonous aii, varied only by the 
efforts of the singer to give interest and emphasis to particular 
passages, the following imitation of a Northern war-song : 


CTffc ifcong of p^aroHi f^arfager. 

The sun is rking dimly red, 

Tlie wind is wnilin^ low and dread. 

From his cliff the cafflo sallies. 

Leaves tlie wolf liis dnrifsoine vaH(>ys; 

In tlio mist tlie nivcns liover, 
l*e©p tlie wlld-flogs from the cover, 
Bcreammg, croaking, baying, yelling. 

Each in his wild accents telling, 

“ Soon wo feast on dead and iljing, 
Fair-hair’d Harold’s flag is fljmg.” 

]Many a crest in air is streaming. 

Many a helmet darkly gleaming. 

Many an arm the tixe nprenrs. 

Doom'd to hew the wood of spears. 

All along the crowded ranks, » 

Tforses neigh and armour clanks; 

Chiefs aro sliouting, clarions ringing. 
Louder still the bard is singing, 

“ Gather, footmen,—gatlier, horsemen. 

To tlie field, yc valiant Norsemen ! 

“ Halt yc not for food or slumber. 

View not vantage, count not number; 

Jody reapers, forviarrl still; 

Cirow the crop on vale or hill, 

Tliick or scatter’d, stiff or lithe, 

It shall down before the scythe- 
Forward willi your sickles bright, 

Reap the harvest of the fight — 

Onward, footmen, —onward, liorsoracn. 

To tlio charge, ye gallant Norsemen ! 

“ Fatal Clioosera of the Slaugliter, 

O’er you hovers Odin’s d.iughter; 

Ifoar the choice she spreads before yc, — 
Victory, and wealth, and glory; 

Or old Valhalla’s roaring Iiail, 

Her evcr-oircling mead and ale. 

Where for ete,mity unite 
The joys of wassail and of fight. 

Headlong forward, foot and liorsemen, 
Gliarge and tight, and die like Norsemen!” 


♦ See Note C. Norse Franmenls. 
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Tlie poor unhappy bliudetl heatliens !” said Triptolemus, with 
a sigh deep enough for a groan ; “ they speak of their eternal 
cups of ale, and I question if they kend how to manage a croft 
land of grain !” 

“The cleverer fellows they, neighbour Yellowloy,” answered 
the poet, “ if they made ale without barley.” 

“ Barley ! — alack-a-day replied the more accurate agricul¬ 
turist, “ who ever heard of barley in these parts ? Bear, my 
dearest friend, bear is all they have, and wonderment it is to me 
that they ever see au awn of it. Yo scart the land witli a bit 
thing ye ca’ a plough — ye might as weel give it a idtt w’ith the 
tcM'th ot a redding-kaine. Oh, ti) see the sock, and the heel, and 
the sole-clout of a real steady Scettish plough, with a chield like 
a Siampson between the stilts, laying a weight on them would 
keep down a momitaiii; twa stately owseu, and as many broad- 
breasted horse in the traces, going through soil and till, and 
leaving a fur iu the ground would carry off water like a causeyed 
syver ! They that have seen a sight like that, have seen some¬ 
thing to crack about in another sort, than those? unhappy auld- 
warld stories of war and slaughter, of which the land has seeix 
even but too mickle, for a’ your singing and sougiiing aw’a in 
jiiiiiso of such Idoodthirsty doings. Master Claud Halcro.” 

“ It is a liercsy,” said the animated little poet, bridling and 
drawing himself up, as if the whole defence of the Orcadijui 
Archipelago rested on his single ariu — “ It is a heresy so much 
as to name one’s native country, if a man is not prepared when 
and lu)w to defend himself--ay, and to annoy another. The 
time has been, that if we made not good ale and nquavitm, wc 
knew well enough where to find that which was ready made to 
our hand ; but now the descondaiits of Sea-kings, and Champions, 
and Berserkars, are become as incapable of using their swords, 
as if they were so many women. Yc may praise them for a 
strf)ng pul! on an oai’, or a sure foot on a skerry ; but what else 
could glorious John himself say of ye, my good Uialtlandcrs, that 
any man would listen to ?” 

“ Spoken like au angel, most noble poet,” said Cleveland, who, 
duritig an interval of the dance, stood near the party in which 
tills conversation was held. “ The old champions you talked to 
us aV»out yesternight, were the men to make a harp ring — gal¬ 
lant fellows, that were friends to the sea, and cneraics to all that 
^iled on it. Their ships, 1 suppose, were clumsy enough; but 
if it is true that they went upon the account as far as the Levant, 
1 s(!arce believe that ever better fellows unloosed a topsail.” 

“ Ay,” replied Halcro, “ there you spoke them right. In those 
days none could call their life and means of living tlieir own, 
unless they dwelt twenty miles out of sight of the blue sea. 
Why, ^ey had public prayers put up in every church in Europe, 
for deliverance from tlio ire of the Northmen. In Franco and 
England, ay, aud in Scotland too, for as high as they hold tlieir 
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hcad now a-days, there was not a bay or a haven, but it was 
freer to our forefathers than to the poor devils of natives; and 
now we cannot, foinsooth, so much as grow oiu* f>wn barley with¬ 
out Scottisli help ” — (here he darted a sarcastic glance at the 
factor) — t would 1 saw the time we were to measure arms 
with diem again 1” 

“ Spoken like a hero once moro,” said Cleveland. 

“ Ah !” continued the little bard, “ 1 would it wore possible to 
sec our barks, once the water-dragons ot the world, swimming 
with the blacic raven standard waving at the topmast, and their 
decks glimmering with arms, instead of being heaj>ed up with 
stockfish—winning with our fearless hands what the niggard soil 
denies — pa>ying back all old scorn and modem injury — reaping 
where we never sowed, and felting what we never planted — 
living and laughing through the world, and smiling when wo 
were summoned to quit it!” 

So spoke Claud Halcro, in no serious, or at least most certainly 
in no sober mood, his brain (never the most stable) whizzing 
under the influence of fifty well-remembered sagas, besides five 
bumpers of usquebaugh and brandy; and Clevelaud, between jest 
and earnest, clapped him on the slioulder, and again repeated, 
" Spoken like a hero!” 

“ Spoken like a fool, I think,” said Magnus Troil, whose atten¬ 
tion had been also attracted by the vehemence of die little bard 

— " where w'ould you cruize upon, or against whom ? — we are 
all subjects of one realm, I trow, and I would have you to 
remember, that your voyage may bring up at Execution-dock. 

— I like not the Scots — no oflenco, Mr Yellowley— that is, 1 
would like them well enough if they would stay quiet in their 
own land, and leave us at peace with our own people, and 
manners, and fashions; and if they would but abide there till 
1 went to hairy them like a mad old Berserkar, I would leave 
them in peace till the day of judgment. With what the sea 
sends us, and tlie land lends us, as the proverb says, and a set of 
honest neighbourly folks to help us to consume it, so help me 
Saint Magnus, as I think we are even but too happy!” 

“ I know what war is,” said an old man, “ and 1 would as soon 
sail through Sumburgh-roost in a cockle-shell, or in a worse 
loom, as 1 would venture there again.” 

" And, pray, what wars knew your valour ?” said Halcro, who, 
though forbearing to contradict his landloj’d from a sense of 
respect, was not a whit inclined to abandon his argument to any 
meaner authority. 

“ I was pressed,” answered the old Triton, “ to serve under 
Montrose, wlien lie came here about the sixteen hundred and 
fifty-one, and carried a sort of ns off, will yo nill yc, to get our 
throats cut in the wilds of Strathnavern *—I shall never forget 


* See Note M. Monlrm. 
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it — we had been hard put to it for victuals—what would I have 
given for a luncheon of Burgh-Weatra beef — ay, or a mess of 
sour sillocks?—Wlien our llighlandnien brought in a dainty 
drove of kylocs, much ceremony there was not, for wo sliot, and 
foiled, and flayed, and roasted, and broiled, as it came to every 
man’s hand; till, just as our boards were at the greasiest, W'e 
heard — God preserve us — a tramp of horse, then twa or three 
drapping shots, — then came a full salvo, — and then, when the 
officers were crying on us to stand, and maist of us looking which 
way we might run away, down they broke, horse and foot, with 
old .John Urry, or Hurryor wdiatcvor they call him — ho hur¬ 
ried us that day, and worried us to boot — and w'e began to fall 
as thick as the stots that we were felling five minutes before.” 

“ And Montrose,” said the soft voice of cl.e giaceful Minna; 

“ what became of Montrose, or how looked he 

“ Like .a lion with the huntei's before him,” answered the old 
gentleman; “ but I looked not twice his way, for my own lay 
right over the hill.” 

And so you left him 1” said Minna, in a tone of the deepest 
contempt. 

“ It wiis no fault of mine, Mistress Minna,” answered tho old 
jiiaii, somewhat out of countenance; “ hut I wais there with no 
choice of iny own ; and, hesides, what good could 1 have done ? 

- - all t he rest w ere running like sheep, and why should I have 
staid 1” 

“ You might have died with him,” said Minna. 

“ And lived with him to all etornity, in immortal verse!” 
added Claud llalcro. 

“ I thank you. Mistress Minna,” replied the plain-dealing 
Zctlander; “and I thank you, my old friend (viand; — but I 
would rather drink both your healths in this good bicker of ale, 
like a living man :is I am, than tluit jou should be making songs 
in my horuair, for having died forty or fifty years agone. But 
what signified it, — run or fight, ’twas all one;—they took Mon¬ 
trose, poor fellow, for all his doughty tleeds, and they took me 
that did no douglity deeds at all; and they hanged him, poor 
man, and as for me-” 

“ 1 trust in Heaven they flogged and pickled you,” said Cleve¬ 
land, worn out of j)atience with the dull narrative of the peaceful 
Zetlauder's poltroonery, of which he seemed so wondrous little 
ashamed. 

“ Flog horses, and pickle beef,” said Magnus; “ why, you 
have not the vanity to think, that, with all your quarterdeck 
airs, you will make poor old neighbour Haagen ashamed that he 
was not killed some scores of years since ? You have looked on 
death yourself, my doughty young friend, but it was with the 
e>cs of a joung man who wishes to be thought of; but we arc a 


* See Note N. Sir John Urry, 
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jwaceful people,—peaceful, that is, os long as any one should be 
peaceful, and that is till some one has the impudence to wrong 
us, or our neighbours; and then, perhaps, they may not find our 
northern blood much cooler iu our veins tlian was that of the old 
Scandinavians that gave us our names and lineage. — Get ye 
along, get ye along to the sword-dance,^ that the strangers that 
are amongst us may see that our hands and our weapons arc not 
altogether unacquainted even yet.” 

A dozen cutlasses, selected hastily from an old arm-chest, and 
whose rusted hue hespoke how seldom tliey left the sheath, armed 
the same number of young Zethindcrs, with whom mingled six 
maidens, led by Minna Troil; and tlie minstrelsy instjintly com¬ 
menced a tunc appropriate to the ancient Norwegian war-dance, 
the evolutions of which are perhaps still practised in those remote 
islands. 

The first movonicnt was graceful and majestic, the youths 
holding tlieir swords erect, and without much gesture; hut the 
time, and the correspomling motions of the dancers, became 
gradually more and more rapid, — they clashed thoxr swords 
togetlier, iu measured time, witli a spirit which gave the exer¬ 
cise a dangerous appearance in the eye of tl>e spectiitor, though 
the firmness, justice, and accuracy, with which the dancers kept 
time with the stroke of their weapons, did, iu truth, ensure its 
safety. The most singular part of the o.xhibitiou was the courage 
exhibited by the female performers, who now, surrounded by the 
swordsmen, seemed like the Sabine maidens in the hands of their 
lloman lovers; now, moving under the arch of steel which the 
young men had formed, by crossing their weapons over the 
heads of their fair partners, resernblod the band of Amazons 
when they first joined iu the Pyrrhic dance with the followers 
of Theseus. But by far the most striking and appropriate figure 
was that of Minna Troil, whom Ilalcro had long since entitled 
the Queen of Sw ords, and who, indeed, moved amidst the svs'ords- 
mcii with an air, which seemed to hold all tlio drawn blades as 
the proper accompanimeuts of her person, and the implcmeuts 
of het pleasure. And when tlic mazes of tho dance became more 
intricate, when the close and continuous clash of the w'capuns 
made some of her companions shrink, and slicw signs of fear, 
her cheek, her lip, and her eye, seemed rather to announce, that, 
at the moment when tho weapons Hashed fastest, and rung 
sharpest around her, she was most completely self-possessed, 
and ill her own element. Lost of all, when the music had ceased, 
and she remained for an instant upon tlie fioor by herself, as4hc 
nilo of the dance required, the swordsmen and maidens, who 
departed from around her, seemed the guards and the train of 
some princess, who, dismissed by Iier signal, were leaving her 
for a time to solitude. Her own look and attitude, wrapped, as 


♦ See Note O. T^e Sword-Dance. 
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she probably was, in some vision of the imagination, corresponded 
admirably with the ideal dignity which the spectators ascribed 
to her; but, almost immediately recollecting herself, she blushed, 
ns if conscious she had been, though but for an instant, the 
object of undivided attention, and gave her hand gracefully to 
Ch^velaud, who, though he had not joined in the dance, assumed 
the duty of conducting her to her seat. 

As they passed, Mordaunt Mertoun might observe that Cleve¬ 
land whispered into Minna’s ear, and that her brief reply was 
accompanied with even more discomposure of countenance than 
she had manifested when encountering tho gaze of the whole 
assembly. Mordaunt’s suspicions were strongly awakened by 
what he observed, for he knew Minna’s character well, and with 
what 0 (juanimity and indifference she wa.i in tho custom of 
receiving the usual <;omplimciits and gallantries with which her 
beauty and hvr situation rendered her sufficiently familiar. 

“ C'an it bo possible sho really loves this stranger 1” was the 
unpleasant thought that instantly shot across Mordaunt’s mind ; 
—“ And if sho does, wliat is my interest in tho matter 1” was the 
second ; and whiidi was ipiickly followed by the reflection, that 
tliougli he claimed no interest at any timo but as a friend, and 
uiiHigh that interest was now withdrawn, he was still, in consi¬ 
deration of their former intimacy, entitled both to be sorry and 
angry at her for throwing away her atfectious on one he judged 
uinvortliy of her. In this process of reasoning, it is probable tliat 
a littlo inortitied vanity, or some indescribable shade of selfish 
regret, might bo endeavouring to assume tlio disguise of disinte¬ 
rested generosity ; but tl)ere is so much of base alloy in our veiy 
best (unassisted) thoughts, that it is melancholy work to criticise 
too closely the? motives of our most worthy actions ; at least w'o 
would reccmimend to every one to let those of his neighbours pass 
current, how'ever narrow ly he may examine the purity of his own. 

The sw'u’d-dance was succeeded by various other specimens of 
the same exercise, and by songs, to which the singci's lent their 
whole soul, while tho audience were sure, as occasion offered, to 
unite in some favourite chorus. It is upon such occasions that 
music, though of a simi>lo and even rude character, finds its 
natural empire over the generous bosom, and produces that strong 
excitement which cannot be attained by tho most learned compo¬ 
sitions of the first masters, which arc caviare to tlie common ear, 
although, doubtle&s, they afford a delight, exquisite in its kind, to 
those whose natural capacity and education have enabled them to 
comprehend and relish those difficult and complicated combina¬ 
tions of hannony. 

It was about midnight when a knocking at the door of the 
mansion, with the sound of tho Ou<? and tlie Langstpiel, announced, 
by their tinkling chime, tho arrival of fresh revellers, to whom, 
according to tlie hospitable custom of the country, the apartments 
wore instantly thrown open. 
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CHAPTER XVT. 

—— My mind misgiven. 

Some cori'jequence. vet Iianging in the stars, 

SIihII bitterly b(>gin bis fearful date 
With tins nigbt's revels. 

Itomco and Juliet. 

The new comers were, according to ♦he frequent, custom of 
such frolickers all over the world, disguised in a sort of inasqiiiug 
habits, and designed to represent the Tritons and Mermaids witli 
whom ancient tradition and ])opalar belief have peopled the 
northern seas. The former, called ])y Zetlanders of that time, 
Shoupcltins, were represented by young men grotesquely habited, 
with false hair, and beards made of flax, and chaplets composed 
of sca-warc interwoven witli shells, and other mariqc productions, 
with which also were decorated their light-blue or greenish 
mantles of wadmaal, repeatedly before-mentioned. They hatl 
iisli-spears, and other emblems of their assumed (luaJlty, amongst 
which the classical histe of Claud Halcro, by whom the masque 
was arranged, had not forgotten the coneh-shells, which were 
stoutly and hoarsely winded, from time to time, by one or two 
of the aquatic deities, to the great annoyance of all who stood 
near them. 

The Nereids and Water-nymphs who attended on this occa¬ 
sion, displayed, as usual, a little more taste and ornament than 
was to be seen amongst their male attendants. Fauta.stic gar¬ 
ments of green silk, and other materials of superior cost and 
fashion, had been contiaved, so as to imitate their idea of the 
inhabitants of the water’s, and, at the same time, to shew the shape 
and features of the fair w’car(;ra to the best advantage. The 
bracelets and shells, which adorned the neck, arnis, and ankles of 
the pretty !Mermaidens, were, in some cases, intermixed with 
real pearls ; and the appearance, upon the whole, wa.s such as 
might have done no disci’cdit to the court of Araphitvite, espe¬ 
cially when the long bright locks, blue eyes, fair eomplexiuns, 
and pleasing features of the maidens of Thule, were taken into 
consideration. "Wo do not indeed pretend to aver, that any of 
these seeming Mermaids had so accurately imitated the real .siren, 
as commentators have supposed those attendant on Cleopatra did, 
who, adopting the fish’s train of their original, were able, never¬ 
theless, to make their “ bends,” or “ ends,” (said commentators 
cannot tell which,) “ adornings.” * 1 udeed, had they not left 

their extremities in their natural state, it would havo been impos¬ 
sible for the Zetland sirens to have executed the very pretty 
dance, with which they rewarded the company for the ready 
admission which had been granted to tliera. 

* See some admirable diKussion on this pusaago, in the Variorum Shak- 
qteare. 
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It was soon discovorcd that Ujcsc masquers were no strangers, 
but a part of the guests, who, stealing out a little time before, had 
thus chsguiscd themselves, in order to give variety to the mirth of 
the evening. Tho muse of Claud Ilalero, always active on such 
occasions, had supplied them with an appropriate song, of which 
we may give the following specimen. The song was alternate 
betwixt a Nereid or Mermaid, and a Merman or Triton — the 
males and females on cither part forming a semi-chorus, which 
accompanied and bore burden to the principal singer. 

T. 

MKHMAIO. 

Fatlioms deep boneatli the wave, 

•Striiij$ing bead!) of gbiiteriiig pearl, 

.Singing tliu ocliicvements brave 
Of many an old Norwegian earl; 

Dwelling where the tempest's raving 
Falls as light upon onr car. 

Ah the sigh of lover, eniving 
Pity from his lady dear, 
f'hildreti of wild Thule, we. 

From the deep caves of tl:o sea, 
j/Vs the lark springs irom the lea, 

IJitbor come, to share your glee. 


II. 


AIKHMAN. 

From reining of the watcr-horsc. 

That bounded till tlie waves were foaming, 
Watcliing the infant tempest’s courac. 

Cha-Hing the suu-snaKe m ids roaming; 
From winding eli.irgc-notos on tlie shell, 
AVlion tlie huge winile and sword-fish duel, 
Or tolling sllro^d1cb^ seamen’s knell, 

When the winds and waves are cruel; 
Cliildrcn of wild Thule, wo 
Have plough’d such furrows on the sea. 

As the steer draws on the lea. 

And hither we come to eliare your glee. 

HI. 

MKRMAins AND MRUMEN. 

AVo heard you in our twilight caves, 

A liundrcd fathom deep below. 

For notes of joy can pierce the waves, 

That drown each sound of war and wo. 
Tlio'-o w’ho dwell beneath the sea 
Love the sons of Thule well; 

Tims, to aid your mirth, liring wo 
Danco, and son^ and sounding sliell. 
Children of dark Thule, know. 

Those who dwell by huaf and voo, 

Where your daring Bhallops row, 

Come to sliaro the festal show. 


Tho final chorus was borne by tlie whole voices, excepting 
those carrying the concli-shells, who had been trained to blow 
tliera in a sort of rude accompauimeut, which had a good effect. 
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Tho poetry, as well as the performance of tlie masquers, received 
great applause from all who pretended to bo judges of such mat¬ 
ters ; but above all, from Triptolomua Yellowley, who, his ear 
having caught the agricultural sounds of plough and furrow, and 
his brain being so well drenched, that it could only construe the 
words in their most literal acceptation, declared roundly, and 
called Mordaunt to bear witness, that, though it was a shame to 
waste so much good lint as went to form tho Triton’s beards and 
periwigs, the song contained the only words of common sense 
which he had heard all tliat long day. 

But JMerdaunt had no time to answer tho appeal, being en¬ 
gaged in attending with tho utmost vigilance to tho motions of 
one of the female masquers, who had given him a private signal 
ns they entered, which induced him, though uncertmu who she 
might prove to be, to expect some communication from her of 
importance. The siren who had so boldly touched his arm, and 
had accompanied the gesture with an expression of eye which 
bespoke his attention, was disguised with a good deal more care 
than her s’-.ter-masquers, her mantle being loose, and wide enough 
to conceal lier shaitc completely, and her face hidden beneath a 
silk niasriue. He observ<;(l that she gradually detached herself 
from the rest of the masquers, and at length [daced herself, as if 
for the advantage of tho air, near tho door of a chamber which 
remained open, loolicd earnestly at him again, and then, taking 
an opportunity when the attention of the company was iixed 
upon the rest of her party, she left the apartment. 

Mordaunt did not hesitate instantly to follow his mysterious 
guide, for such we may tex’m the masquer, as she paused to let 
him see the direction slie was about to take, and then wallced 
swiftly towards the ‘ihorc of tho roc, or salt-water lake, now lying 
full before them, its small summer-waves glistening and rippling 
under the in^uence of a broad moonlight, whiclt, added to the 
strong twiliglit of those regions during the summer solstice, left 
no reason to regret the absence of the sun, the path of w’hoso 
setting was still visible on the waves of the while the horizon 
on tho east side was already beginning to glimmer with tho lights 
of dawn. 

Mordaunt had therefore no difficulty in keeping sight of his dis¬ 
guised guide, as she tripped it over height and hollow to the sea-side, 
and, winding among the i-ocks, led the way to the spot where his 
own labours, during the time of his former intimacy at Burgh- 
Westra, had constructed a sheltered and solitary seat, where 
daughters of Magnus were accustomed to spend, when Bio weather 
was suitable, a good deal of their time. Here, then, was to be the 
place of explanation; for tlic masquer stopped, and, after a moment’s 
hesitation, sat down ou the rustic settle. But, from tho lips of 
whom was he to receive it ? Norna had first occurred to him; but 
her tall figure and slow majestic step were entirely difl’orent from 
the size and gait of the more fairy-formed siren, who had preceded 
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tlim witli as light a trip as if she had been a real Nereid, who, 
having remained too late upon the shore, was, under the dread of 
Amphitrite’s displeasure, hastening to regain her native element. 
Since it was not Noma, it could be only, lie thought, Brenda, who 
thus singled him out; and when she had seated herself upon the 
bench, and taken the mask from her face, Brenda it accordingly 
proved to be, Mordaunt had cerUiinly done nothing to make him 
dread her presence; and yet, such is the influence of bashfuluess 
over the ingenuous youth of both sexes, that he experienced all 
the embarrassment of one who finds himself unexpectedly placed 
before a person who is justly offended with him. Brenda felt no 
leas embarrassment; but as she had courted this interview, and 
was sensible it must be a brief one, she was compelled, in spite of 
herself, to begin the conversation. 

“ Mordaunt,” she said, with a hesitating voice; then correcting 
herself, she proceeded — “ You must be surprised, Mr Mcrtouii, 
that 1 should have mken this uncomuxon freedom.” 

“ It was not till this morning, Brenda,” replied Mordaunt, “ that 
any mark of friendship or intimacy from you or from your sister 
eould have surprised me. 1 am far more astonished that you 
should shun me without reason for so many hours, than that you 
.^buuid now allow me au interview. In the name of Heaven, 
Brenda, in what have I ofleiided you ? or why arc we on these 
iimisiial terms 1” 

“ May it not bo enough to say,” replied Brenda, looking down- 
v ard, “ that it is my father’s pleasui’c 

“ No, it is not enough,” returned Mertoun. “ Your father 
cannot have so suddenly altered his whole thoughts of me, and 
his whole actions towards me, without acting under the influence 
of some strong delusion. 1 ask yon but to explain of what nature 
it is; for 1 will be contented to be low'or in your esteem than the 
meanest hind in these islands, if I cannot shew that his change of 
opinion is only grounded upon some infamoas deception, or some 
extraordinary mistake.” 

“ It may be so,” said Brenda — “I hope it is so—that I do 
hope it is so, iny desire to see you thus in private may well prove 
to you. But it is diflicult — in short it is impossible for mo to 
explain to you the cause of my father's resentment. Norna ha9 
spoken with him concerning it boldly, and I fear they parted in 
displeasure; and you well know no light matter could cause that.” 

“ 1 have observed,” said Mordaunt, “ that your father is most 
attentive to Noma’s counsel, and more complaisant to her peculi¬ 
arities than to those of others — this 1 have observed, though he 
is no willing believer in the supernatural (lualitica to which she 
lays claim,” 

“I’heyare related distantly,” answered Brenda, *^and were 
friends in youth — nay, as 1 have heard, it was once supposed 
they would have been married; but Noma’s peculiarities shewed 
themselves immediately on her father’s death, and there was an 
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end of that matter, if ever there was any thin;; in it. But it ia 
certain my father regards lier with much interest; and it is, I 
fear, a Mgn how deeply his prejudices respecting you must 
be rooted, since they have in some degree quarreled on your 
account.” 

Now, blessings upon you, Brenda, tliat you have called them 
prejudices,” said Mertoun wai'inly, and hastily—tliousand 
Idessings on you! You were ever gentle-hearted — you could 
not have maintained even the sliow of uukindness long.” 

“It was indeed but a show,” said Brenda, softening gradually 
into the familiar tone in which they had conversed from infancy; 
“ I could never think, Mordaunt,—never, that is, seriously believe, 
that you could say aught unkind of Minna or of me.” 

“ And who dares to say 1 have 1” said Mordaunt, giving way 
to the natural impetuosity of his disposition—“ Who dares to say 
that [ have, and ventures at the same time to hope that 1 will 
suffer his tongue to remain in safety betwixt his jaws 1 By Saint 
Magnus the Martyr, t will feed tlie hawks with it!” 

“ Nay, now,” said Brenda, “ your anger only terrifies me, and 
will force me to leave you.” 

“Leave me,” said ho, “without telling eitlier the calumny, or 
the name of the villainous calumniator 1” 

“ Oh, there arc more than one,” answered Brenda, “ that have 
possessed my father with an opinion — which I cannot myself tell 
you — but there are more than one who say-” 

“ Were they hundreds, Brenda, I will do no less to them than 1 
liave said —Sacred Martyr !—to accuse me of speaking unkindly 
of those whom I most respected and valued under Heaven — I will 
back to the apartment tliis instant, and your father shall do me 
right before all tlie vwld.” 

“ Do not go, for the love of Heaven !” said Brenda; “ do not 
go, as you v'ould not render me the most unhappy retch in 
existence !” 

“Tell me then, at least, if I guess aright,” said Mordaunt, 
“ wlieu I name this Cleveland for (»nc of those who have slandered 
me ■” 

“No, no,” said Brenda, vehemently, “you run from one error 
Jnto another more dangerous. You say you are my friend ; — 
Y am willing to bo yours: — bo still for a mf)ment, and hear 
what I have to say; — our interview has lasted hut too long 
already, and every additional moment brings additional danger 
with it.” 

“Tell me, then,” said Mertoun, much softened by the poor 
girl’s extreme apprehension and distress, what it is tliat you 
require of mo; and believe me, it is impossible for you to ask 
aught that I will not do ray very uttermost to comply with.” 

“Well, then—this Captain,” said Brenda, “this Cleve¬ 
land -” 

“ I knew it, by Heaven I” said Mordaunt; “ my mind assured 
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me that that fellow was, in one way or other, at the bottom of iUi 
this mischief and misunderstanding.” 

“ If you cannot be silent, and patient, for un instant,” replied 
Brenda, ** I must instantly quit you : what I meant to say had 
no relation to you, but to another, — in one word, to my sister 
Minna. T have nothing to say concerning her dislike to you, but 
an anxious tale to tell concerning his attention ti^ hcr.” 

“ It is obvious, striking, and marked,” said Mordaunt; “ and, 
miless my eyes deceive me, it is received as welcome, if, indeed, 
it is not returned.” 

That is the very cause of my fear,” said Brenda. “ J, too, 
was struck with the external appearance, frank manners, and 
romantic conversation of this man.” 

“His appearance!” said Mordaunt; “he is stout and well- 
featured enough, to be sure ; but, as old Sinclair of Q,uendale said 
to the Spanish admiral, ‘ Farcie on his faco I 1 have seen many 
a fairer hang on the Borough-moor.’ — From his manners, he 
might bo captain of a privateer ; and by bis conversation, the 
trumpeter to his own puppetshow j for he speaks of little else than 
his own exploits.” 

“ You are mistaken,” answered Brenda ; “ ho spoaks but too 
well on all that ho has seen and learned ; besides, he has really 
been in many distant countries, and in many gallant actions, and 
he can tell thorn with as much spirit as modesty. Y^ou w'ould 
think you saw the flash- and heard the report of the guns. And 
he has other tones of talking too—about the deliglitful trees and 
fruits of distant climates ; and how^ the people wear no dress, 
through the w'hole year, half so warm as our summer gowns, and, 
indeed, put on little except cambric and muslin.” 

“ Upon my word, Brenda, he does seem to understand the 
business of amusing y«ning ladies,” replied JHordaunt. 

“ Ho dor's indeed,” s.aid Brenda, with great simplicity. “ J 
assure you that, at first, I liked him better than Minna did ; and 
yet, though she is so much cleverer than I am, T know more of 
the world than she does ; for I have seen more of cities, having 
been once at Kirkwall; besides that, 1 was thrice at Lerwick, 
when the Dutch ships were there, and so I should not be very 
t'asily deceived in [teople.” 

“ And pray, Brenda,” said Mertouii, “ what was it that made 
you think less favourably of this young fellow, who seems to be so 
captivating 

“ Why,” said Brenda, after a moment’s reflection, “ at first he 
was much livelier ; and the stories he told were not quite so 
melancholy, or so terrible j and he laughed and danced more.” 

“ And, jxirhaps, at that time, danced oftener with Brenda than 
with her sister V* added Mordaunt. 

“No—1 am not sure of that,” said Brenda; “and yet, to 
speak plain, I could have no suspicion of him at all while he was 
attending quite equally to us both ; for you know that then he 
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could have been no more to us than yourself, Mordaunt Mertoun, 
or young Swaraster, or any other young man in the islands.” 

“ But why, then,” said Mordaunt, “ should you not see him, 
with patience, become acquainted witli your sister I—Ho is 
wealthy, or seems to be so at least. You say he is accomplished 
and pleasant;—what else would you desire in a lover for 
Minna ?” 

Mordaunt, you forget who wc arc,” said the maiden, assnin 
ing an air of cousequcuco, which sat as gracefully upon her sim¬ 
plicity, as did the different tone in which she had spoken Intlierto. 

This is a little world of ours, this Zetland, inferior, perhaps, in 
soil and climate to other parts of the earth, at least so strangers 
say ; but it is our owm little world, and we, the daughters of 
Magnus Troil, hold a first rank in it. It w’ould, I think, little 
become us, who arc descended from Sea-kings and Jarls, to throw 
ourselves away upon a stranger, who conies to our coast, like the 
eider-duck in spring, from we know not whence, and may leave 
it in autumn, to go we know not where.” 

“ And who may ne’orthcloss entiee a Zetland golden-oye to 
accompany his migration,” said Mertoun. 

“ T will hear nothing light on such a subject,” replied Brenda, 
indignantly ; “ Minna, like myself, is the daughter of Magnus 
Troil, the friend of strangers, but the Father of Hialtland. Ho 
gives them the hos[>itfility they need ; but let not the proudest of 
them think tliat they can, at their pleasure, ally with his house.” 

She said this in a tone of considerable warmth, which she 
instantly softened, as she .added, “ No, Mordaunt, do not suppose 
that Minna Troil is capable of so far forgetting what she ow'cs to 
her father and her father’s bl'/od, as to think of marrying this 
Cleveland ; but she may lend an ear to him so long as to destroy her 
future happiness. She has that sort of mind, into which some feel¬ 
ings sink deeply ;— y( u remember how Ulla Storlson used to go, 
day by day, to the top of Vossdale-hcad, to look for her lover’s ship 
that w'as never to return 1 When I tliink of her slow step, her 
palo cheek, her eye tliat grcAV dimmer and dimmer, like the lamp 
that is half extinguished for lack of oil,—wlien 1 remember the 
fluttered look, of something like hope, with Avliich she ascended 
the cliff at morning, and the deep dead despair which sat on her 
forehead when she returned, — when I think on all this, can you 
wonder that I fear for Minna, whose heart is formed to entertain, 
with such deep-rooted fidelity, any affection that may be implanted 
initr 

“ I do not wonder,” said Mordaunt, eagerly sympathizing with 
the poor girl ; for, besides the tremulous expression of her voice, 
the light conld almost shew JTim the tear which trembled in. her 
eye, as she drew the picture to which her fancy had assimilated 
her sister, — ” I do not wonder that you should feel and fear 
whatever the purest affection can dicUite ; and if you can but 
point out to me in what I can serve your dsterly love, you shall 
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find me as ready to venture niy life, if necessary, as I have been 
to go out on the crag to get you the eggs of the guillemot; and, 
believe me, that whatever has been told to your father or yourself, 
of my entertaining the slightest thoughts of disrespect or uukind- 
ncss, is as false as a fiend could devise.” 

“ 1 believe it,” said Brenda, giving him her hand;" 1 believe it, 
and my bosom is lighter, now I have renewed my confidence in 
so old a friend. Ilow you can aid us, I know not ; but it was 
by the advice, I may say by the commands, of Noma, that 1 
have ventured to msike this communication ; and 1 almost won¬ 
der,” she added, as she looked around her, “ that I have had 
courage to carry rao through it. At present you know all tliat 1 
can tell you c»f the risk in which my sister stands. Look after 
this Cleveland-—beware how you quarrel wjth him, since you 
must so surely come by the worst with an experienced soldier.” 

"I do not exactly understand,” said the youth, "how that 
should so surely bo. This 1 know, that with the good limbs and 
good heart that God hath given me, ay, and with a good cause to 
boot— I am little afraid of any quarrel which Cleveland can fix 
upon me.” 

" Then, if not ffir your own sake, for Minna’s sake,” said 
Brenda—" for my father’s—for mine— for all our sakes, avoid 
any strife with him, but he contented to watch him, and, if pos¬ 
sible, to discover who ho is, and what are his intentions towards 
us. He has talked of going to Orkney, to inquire after the con¬ 
sort with whom he sailed ; but day after day, and w-eek after week 
passes, and he g()(;s not; and while he keeps my father company 
over tlic bottle, and tells Minna romantic stories of foreign people, 
and distant Avars, in wdld and unknown I’egions, the tirao glides on, 
and the stranger, of whom we know nothing except that lie is one, 
becomes gradually closer and more inseparably intimate in our 
society.—And now, farcw-ell. Norna hopes to make your peace 
with my father, and entreats you not to leave Burgh-Westra to¬ 
morrow, however cold he and my sister may appear towards you. 
I too,” she said, stretching her hand towards him, " must wear a 
face of cold friendship as towards an unwelcome visiter, but at 
heart we arc still Brenda and Mordauiit. And now separate 
quickly, for we must not be seen together.” 

She stretched her hand to him, but withdrew it in some slight 
confusion, laughing and blushing, when, by a natural impulse, he 
was about to press it to his lips. He endeavoured for a moment 
to detain her, for the interview had for him a degreo of fascina¬ 
tion, which, as often as ho had before been alone with Brenda, 
he had never experienced. But she extricated herself from him, 
and again signing an adieu, and pointing out to him a path diffe¬ 
rent from that which she was herself about to take, tripped towards 
the house, and was soon hidden from his view by the acclivity. 

Mordaunt stood gazing after her in a state of mind, to which, 
as yot, he had been a stranger. The dubious neut^ ground 
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between love and friendship may bo long and safely trodden, 
until he who stands upon it is suddenly called upon to recognize 
the authority of the one or tlic other power; and then it most 
froq[uently happens, that the party who for years supposed him¬ 
self only to be a friend, finds bimsclf at once transformed into 
a lover. That such a change in Mordaunt's feelings should take 
place from this date, although he himself W’as unable exactly to 
distinguish its nature, was to bo expected. He found himself at 
once received, with the most unsuspicious frankness, into the 
confidence of a beautiful and fascinating young woman, by 
whom he had, so short a time before, imagined himself despised 
and disliked ; and, if any thing could make a change, in itself so 
surprising and so pleasing, yet more intoxicating, it was the 
guileless and open-hearted simplicity of Brenda, that cast an en¬ 
chantment over every thing which she did or said. The scene, too, 
might have had its effect, though there w’as little occasion for its 
aid. But a fair face looks yet fairer under the light of the moon, 
and a sw'eet voice sounds yot sweeter among the whispering 
sounds of a summer night. Mordaunt, therefore, who had by triis 
time returned to the house, was disposed to listen with unusual 
patience and complacency to the entlnisiastic declamation pro¬ 
nounced upon moon-light hy Claud Halcro, whoso ecstasies had 
l)een awakened on the subject by a short turn in the open air, 
undertaken to qualify the vapours of the good liquoi*, which ho 
had not spared during the festival. 

“ The sun, my boy,” he sai<l, “ is every wretched labourer’s 
day-hintcrn — it comes glaring yonder, out of the east, to summon 
up a whole world to labour and to misery ; whereas the merry 
moon lights all of us to mirth and to love.” 

“ And to madness, or she is much belied,” said Mordaunt, by 
way of saying something. 

“ Let it be so,” answered Halcro, “ so sho docs not larn us 
melancholy-mad.— My dear young friend, the folks of this pains¬ 
taking world are far too anxious about possessing all their wits, 
or having them, as they say, about them. At least I Know I have 
been often called half-witted, and I am sure I have gone through 
the world as well as if I had double the quantity. But stop — 
where was I ? Oh, toucliing and concerning the moon — why, 
man, she is tho very soul of love and poetry. I question if there 
was ever a true lover in existence who had not got at least as far 
as * 0 thou,* in a sonnet in her praise.” 

“ The moon,’* said the factor, who was now beginning to speak 
very thick, “ ripens com, at least tho old folk said so — and qjie 
fills nuts also, whilk is of less matter— sparge nuceSf joveri.** 

A fine, a fine,” said the Udaller, who was now in his altitudes; 
“the factor speaks Greek—by tho bones of my holy namesake, 
Saint Magnus, he shall drink off the yawl full of punch, unless ho 
gives us a song on the spot !” 

“ Too much water drowned tho miller,” answered Triptolemus. 
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^ My brain has more need of draining than of being drenched 
with more liquor.” 

Sing, then,” said the despotic landlord, for no one shall 
speak any other language here, save lionest Norse, jolly Dutch, or 
Danske, or broad Scots, at the least of it. So, Eric Scanibester, 
produce the yawl, and ^ it to the brim, as a charge for demur* 
rage.” 

Ere the vessel could reach the agriculturist, he, seeing it under 
way, and steering towax’ds him by short taclcs, (for Scanibester 
himself was by this time not over steady in his course,) made a 
desperate effort, and began to chant, or rather to croak forth, a 
Yorkshire harvest-home ballad, which liis father used to sing 
when he was a little mellow, and which went to the tune of “ Hey 
Dobbin, away with the waggon.” The rueful aspect of the singer, 
and the desperately discordant tones of his ^oice, funned so 
delightful a contrast with the jollity of the words and tune, that 
honest Triptoleraus afforded tlio same sort of amusement which a 
reveller might give, by appearing on a festival-day in the holy- 
day coat of his grandfather. The jest concluded the evening, for 
even the mighty and strong-Iieaded Magnus himself had confessed 
the influence of the sleepy god. The guests went off as they best 
misfit, each to his separate crib and resting place, and in a short 
time the mansion, which was of late so noisy, was hushed into 
perfect silence. 


(;HAFTER XVII. 


They man their boa is, and all the young men arm, 

With whatsoever might the monsters harm; 

Pikes, lialbcrds, spits, nnd.darts, that wound afar, 

The tools of peace, and implements of war. 

Now was the time for vigorous lads to sliew 
What love or lionour could incite them to 
A goodly theatre, where rocks are round 
With reverend ago and lovely lasses crown’d. 

Dattk of the Summer Island!, 


The morning which succeeds such a feast as that of Magnus 
Troil, usually larks a little of the zest wlxich seasoned the revels 
of the preceding day, as the fashionable reader may have ob¬ 
served at a public breakfast during the race-week in a country 
town ; for, in what is called the best society, these lingering 
moments are usually spent by the company, each apart in their 
own dressing-rooms. At Burgh-Westra, it will readily be be¬ 
lieved, no such space for retirement was afforded ; and tlio lasses, 
with their paler cheeks, the elder dames, with many a wink and 
yawn, were compelled to meet with their male companions (head- 
achs and all) just three hours after they had parted from each 
oilier. 
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Eric Scarabeater had done all that man could do to supply the 
full means of diverting the ennui of the morning meu. The 
board groaned with rounds of hung beef, made after the fashion 
of Zetland—with pastie!>—witli baked meats — witli fish, dressed 
and cured in every possible manner; nay, with the foreign deli¬ 
cacies of tea, coffee, and chocolate ; lor, as we have already had 
occasion to remark, the situation of these islands made them eai’ly 
acquainted with various articles of foreign luxury, which were, as 
yet, but little known in Scotland, where, at a much later period 
than that we uTite of, one pound of green tea was dressed like 
cabbage, and another conveii;ed into a vegetable sauce fi>r salt 
beef, by the ignorance of the good housewives to whom they had 
been sent as rare presents. 

Besides these preparations, the table exhibited whatever mighty 
potions wei’e resorted to by boas ticanSf under the facetious name 
of a " hair of the dog that bit you.” There was the potent Irish 
Usquebaugh — riglit Nantz — genuine Schiodamm — Aquavitie 
from Caithness — aud golden Wasscr from Hamburgh ; there 
was rum of formidable antiquity, and cordials from the Leeward 
Islands. After these details, it were needless to mentiou the 
stout home-brewed ale—tlie (lermau mum, aud Schwartz beer 
— and still more would it be beneath our dignity to dw’ell upon 
tho innumerable sorts of pottage and flummery, together with tlio 
bland, and various preparations of milk, for those who preferred 
thinner potations. 

No wonder that the sight of so much good cheer awakened the 
appetite and raised the spirits of tlie fatigued revellers. The 
young men began immediately to seek out their partners of the 
preceding evening, and to reuev\ the small talk which had driven 
the night so merrily away while Magnus, with his stout old 
Norse kindred, encouraged, by precept and example, those of 
elder days and graver mood, to a substantial flirtation with the 
good things before them. Still, however, there was a long period 
to be filled up before dinner ; for the most protracted breakfast 
cannot well last above an hour ; and it was to be feared that Claud 
Halcro meditated the occupation of this vacant morning with a 
formidable recitation of his own verses, besides telling, at its full 
length, the whole history of his introduction to glorious John 
Dryden. But fortune relieved the guests of Burgh-Westra from 
this tlireatencd infliction, by sending them means of amusement 
peculiarly suited to their taste and habits. 

Most of the guests were using their toothpicks, some were 
boginniug to talk of what was to he done next, when, witii haste 
in his step, fire in his eye, and a harpoon in his hand, Eric 
Scambester eamo to announce to the company, tliat there was a 
whale on shore, or nearly so, at tho throat of the voe. Then 
you might have seen such a joyous, boisterous, and universal 
bustle, as only the love of sport, so deeply implanted in our 
nature, can possibly inspire. A set of country squires, about to 
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beat for the first woodcocksH)f the season, were a comparison as 
petty, in respect to the glee, as iu rc'gard to tiie iiupoi^nce of tlie 
object; the battue, upon a strong cover in Ettrick Forest, for the 
destruction of the foxes ; tiie insurrection of the sportsmen of 
the Lennox, when one of the Duke’s deer gets out from Inch- 
Mirran ; nay, tlie joyous rally of the fox-chase itself, with all its 
blitlio accompaniments of hound and horn, fall infinitely short of 
the animation with which tlic gallant sons of Thule set off to en¬ 
counter the monster, whom the sea had sent for their amusement 
at so opportune a conjuncture. 

The multifarious stores of Burgh-Westra were rummaged hastily 
for all sorts of arms, which could be used on such an occasion. 
Harpoons, swords, pikes, and halberds, fell to the lot of some ; 
otliers contented themselves with hay-forks, spits, and wdiatever 
else could be found, that was at once long and sharp. Thus 
hastily equipped, one division, under the command of Captain 
Cleveland, hastened to man Uie bt)ats which lay in the little 
haven, while the rest of tlie party hurried by laud to the scene 
of action. 

Poor Triptolemus was interrupted in a plan, which he, too, 
had formed against the patience of the Zctlamlcra, and which 
was to have consisted in a lecture upon the agriculture, and the 
capabilities of the country, by this sudden hubbub, which put an 
end at once to IlaJcro’.s poetry, and to his no less formidable 
prose. It may be easily imagined, that he took very little 
interest in the sport which was so suddenly substituted for his 
lucubrations, and he would not even have deigned to have looked 
upon the active scene which was about to take place, had he not 
beem stimulated thereunto by the exhortations of Mistress Baby. 

I’it yourscll forward, man,” said that provident pt^rson, “ pit 
yuursell forward—wha kens where a blessing may light ?—they 
say that a’ men share and share cquals-aquals in the creature’s 
ulzie, and a pint o’t wad bo worth siller, to light the ciniizc in 
the lang dark nights that they speak of. Pit yourscll forward, 
man — there’s a graip to ye — faint heart never wan fair lady —- 
wha kens but what, when it’s fresh, it may eat weel eneugb, and 
spare butter ?” 

What zeal was added to Triptolemua’s motions, by the pros¬ 
pect of eating fresh train-oil, instead of buttei’, we know not; 
but, as better might not be, he brandished the rural implement 
(a stable-fork) with which he was armed, and went down to 
wage battle with the whale. 

The situation in which the enemy’s ill-fate had placed him, 
was particularly favourable to the enterprise of the islanders. 
A tide of unusual height had carried the animal over a large bar 
of sand, into the voe or creek in which he wtia now lying. So 
soon as he found the water ebbing, he became sensible of his 
danger, and bad made desperate efforts to get over the shallow 
water, where the waves broke on the bar; but hitherto he had 
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rather injured than mended his condition, having got himself 
partly aground, and lying therefore particularly exposed to the 
meditated attack. At this moment the enemy came down upon 
him. The front ranks consisted of the young and hardy, armed 
in the miscellaneous manner we have described; while, to witness 
and animate tlieir efforts, the young women, and the elderly per¬ 
sons of both sexes, took their place among the rocks, which over¬ 
hung the scene of action. 

As the boats had to double a little headland, ere they opened 
tho mouth of the voe, those who came by land to the shores of 
tlie inlet, had time to make the necessary rcconnoissances upon 
the force and situation of tho enemy, on whom they were about 
to commence a simultaneous attack by land and sea. 

This duty, the stout-hearted and experienced general, for so 
the Udaller might be termed, would intrust to no eyes but his 
own ; and, indeed, his external appeai'ance, and his sage conduct, 
rendered him alike qualified foi* the command which he enjoyed. 
His gold-laced hat was exchanged for a bearskin cap, his suit of 
blue broadclotli, wnth its scarlet lining, and loops, and frogs of 
bullion, had given place to a red flannel jacket, with buttons of 
black horn, over which ho Avore a seal-skin shirt curiously seamed 
and plaited on the bosom, such as are used by tho Esquimaux, 
and sometimes by the Greenland whalo-fisherH. Sea-boots of a 
formidable size completed his dress, and in his hand he held a 
large whaling-knife, which he brandished, as if impatient to 
employ it in the operation of jlincking the huge animal which lay 
before them, — that is, the act of separating its flesh from its 
bones. Upon closer examination, however, he was obliged to 
confess, that the sport to which ho had conducted his friends, 
however much it corresponded with tho magnificent scale of his 
hospitality, was likely to be attended with its ow'n peculiar dangers 
and difficulties. 

The animal, upwards of sixty feet in length, was lying perfectly 
still, in a deep part of the voe into which it had weltered, and 
where it seemed to await the return of tide, of wliich it was pro¬ 
bably assured by instinct. A council of experienced harpooners 
was instantly called, and it was agreed that an effort should be 
made to noose the tail of this torpid leviathan, by casting a cable 
around it, to be made fast by anchors to the shore, and thus to 
secure against his escape, in case the tide should make before 
they were able to despatch him. Throe boats were destined to 
this delicate piece of service, one of which the Udaller himself 
proposed to command, while Cleveland and Mertoun were to 
direct the two others. This being decided, they sat down on the 
strand, waiting with impatience until the naval part of the force 
should arrive in tho voe. It was during this interval, that Trip- 
tolemus Ycllowley, after measuring with his eyes the extraordi¬ 
nary size of the whale, observed, that in his poor mind, “ A wain 
with six owsen, or with sixty ow'sen either, if they were the owsen 
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of the country, could not drag siccaii a liuge creature fi’orn the 
water, where it was now lying, to the sea-beach.” 

Trifling as this remark may seem to the reader, it was con¬ 
nected with a subject which always fired the blood of the old 
Udaller, who, glancing upon I’riptoleraus a quick and stern look, 
asked him what the devil it signified, supposing a hundred oxen 
could not drag the whale upon the beach 1 Mr Yellowley, though 
not much liking the tone with which the question was put, felt 
that his dignity and his profit compelled him to answer as fol¬ 
lows:— “ Nay, sir — you know jourstdl, Master Magnus Troil, 
and every one knows that knows any thing, that whales of siccan 
size as may not be raastorfully dragged on sbore by the instru¬ 
mentality of one wain with six owseii, are the right and property 
of the Admiral, who is at tliis time the same noble lord who is, 
moreover, Chamberlain of these isles.” 

“ And I tell you, Mr Triptolenius Yellowley,” said the Udallor, 

“ as I would tell your master if lie wore here, that every man 
who risks his life to bring that fish ashore, shall have an equal 
share and partition, according to our ancient and loveable Norse 
custom and wont; nay, if tlicro is so much as a w'oman looking 
on, that will but touch the cable, she will bo partner with us ; ay, 
and than all that, if she will but say there is a reason for 
it, we will assign a portion to the babe that is unborn.” 

The strict principle of equity, wliich dictated tliis last arrange¬ 
ment, occasioned laughter among the men, and some slight con¬ 
fusion among tho women. The factor, liowover, thought it shame 
to be so easily daunted, caique, tribaito,” said he ; “ I 

will stand for my lord’s right and my own.” 

" Will you replied Magnus ; “ then, by the Martyr’s bones, 
you shall have no law of partition but that of God and Saint 
Olave, which we had before either factor, or treasurer, or cham¬ 
berlain was hoard of! — All shall share that lend a hand, and 
never a one else. So you, Master Factor, shall be busy ns well 
as other folk, and think yourself lucky to share like other folk. 
Jump into that boat,” (for the boats had by this time pulled round 
the headland,) “ ami you, my lads, make way for the factor in 
the stern-sheets — he shall be tho first uuin this blessed day that 
shall strike tlm fish.” 

The loud authoritative voice, and the habit of absolute com¬ 
mand inferred in tho Udallcr’s whole manner, together with the 
conscious want of favourers and backers amongst the rest of the 
company, rendered it dilticult for Triptolenius to evade com¬ 
pliance, although he was thus about to be placed iu a situation 
equally novel and perilous. He was still, however, hesitating, 
and attempting an explanation, with a voice in which anger was 
qualified by fear, and both thinly disguised under an attempt to 
be jocular, and to represent the whole as a jest, when he heard 
the voice of Baby maundering in his ear,—“ Wad he lose his 
share of the ulzic, and tho lang Zetland winter coming on, when 
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the lightest day in December is not so clear as a moonless night 
in the Mearns ?” 

This domestic instigation, in addition to those of fear of the 
Udaller, and shame to seem less courageous than othci's, so 
inflamed tlie agriculturist’s spirits, that he shook his (jraip aloft, 
and entered the boat with the air of Neptune himself, carrying 
on higli liih tridout. 

The three boats destined for this perilous service, now 
approached the dtu’k mass, vvliich lay like an ’’slot in the deepest 
part of the voe, and suffered them t(j approach without shewing 
any sign of animation. Silently, and with such proeaution as the 
extreme delicacy of the ojieration required, the intrepid adven¬ 
turers, after the failure of their first attempt, and the expenditiiro 
of cousiticrable time, succeeded in casting a cable around the 
body of the torpid monster, and in carrying the ends of it ashore, 
when an hundred hands were instiintly employed in securing 
them. But ore this was accomplished, the tide began to make 
fast, and the Udaller informed his assistants, that eitlier the fish 
must be killed, or at least greatly wounded cre the deptli of 
water on the bar was sufficient to floiit him ; or that he w:is not 
unlikely to escape from their joint prowess. 

" Wlicrefore,” said he, w’e must set to work, and the factor 
shall have the honour to make tlie first 

The valiant Triptoleiiius caught the word ; and it Is necessary 
to say that the patience of the whale, in sufl'eriiig himself to he 
noosed without resistance, had abated his terrors, and very much 
lowered the creature in his opinion. Ho protested the fish had 
no more wit, and scarcely more activity, than a black snail; and, 
influenced by this undue contempt of the advei'sar>, he waited 
neither for a farther signal, nor a better weapon, nor a iinjre 
suitable position, but, rising in his energy, hurled Ins graip with 
all his force again 4 the unfortunate monster. The bouts bad not 
yet retreated fxvmi liini to the distance Jiecessary to ensure safely, 
when this injudicious commencement of the war took place. 

Magnus Troil, who laid only jested with the factor, and had 
reserved the lanching the first spear against the whale to some 
mucli more skilful hand, had just time to exclaim, “ Mind your- 
wdves, lads, or wc are all swamped !” w hen the monster, roused at 
once from inactivity by the blow of the factor’s missile, blew, with 
a noise resembling the explosion of a steam-engine, a huge shower 
of water into the air, and at tho same time began to lasli tito waves 
wiUi its tail in every direction. The boat in which Magnus pre¬ 
sided received tlie shower of brine which the animal spouted 
aloft; and the adventurous Triptolunius, who had a full share of 
tho immersion, was so much astonished and terrified by the con¬ 
sequences of his own valorous deed, that he tumbled backwards 
amongst the feet of tlie people, wlio, too busy bi attend to him, 
were actively engaged in getting the boat into shoal water, out of 
the whale’s reach. Here he lay for some minutes, trampled on 
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by the feet of the boatmen, until they lay on their oars to bale, 
when the Udaller ordered them to pull to shore, and land this 
spare hand, who had commenced the bshinj; so inauspiciously. 

While this was doing, the other boats had also pulled off to 
safer distance, and now, from these as well as from the shore, the 
unfortunate native of the deep was overwhelmed by all kinds of 
missiles, — harpoons and spears flow against him on all sides— 
gnns were fired, and each various means of annoyance plied which 
could excite him to exhaust his strength in useless rage. When 
the animal found that he was locked in by shallows on all sides, 
and became sensible, at tlio same time, of the strain of the cable 
on his body, the convulsive efforts which ho made to escape, 
accompanied with sounds resenibling deep and loud groans, would 
have moved the compassion of all but a practised whalc-fishcr. 
The repeated showers which he spouted into ti e air began now to 
bo mingled with blood, and the waves which surrounded him 
asaum(;d the same crimson appearance. Meantime the attempts 
of the assailants were redf)iihled; but Mordaunt Mertoim and 
Cleveland, in particular, exerhal themselves to the uttermost, 
contending who should display most courage in approaching the 
monster, so tremoudous in its agonies, and should inflict the most 
•leep and deadly wounds upon its huge bulk. 

The contest seemed at last pretty well over; for although the 
animal continued from time to time to make frantic exertions for 
liberty, yet its strength appeared so much exhausted, that, even 
with the assi^tance of the tide, which had now' risen eonsidcrtibly, 
it was thought it could scarcely extricate itself. 

Magnus gave the signal to venture nearer to the whale, calling 
out at the same time, “ Close in, lads, she is not half so mad now 
-'I'liG Factor may look for a winter’s oil for the two lamps at 
llarfra — Pull close in, lads.” 

Kro his orders could be obeyed, the other two boats had anti- 
cipaU'd his purpose; and Mordaunt Mertoun, eager to distinguisli 
himself above Cleveland, had with the whole strength he possessed, 
plunged a half-pike into the body of the animal. But the 
leviathan, Uk<' a nation whose resources appear totiilly exlmusted 
by previous losses and calamities, collected his whole remaining 
fi>rco for an efl’f)rt, which proved at oiiee desperate and successful. 
The wound, last reeeived, had probably reached through his 
external defences (»f blubber, and attained some very sensitive 
part of the system ; for he roaivd aloud, as he sfuit to the sky a 
mingled shoot of brine and blood, and snapping the strong cable 
like a twig, overset Mertoun’s boat with a blow of his tail, shot 
himself, tiy a mighty effort, over the bar, upon which the tide had 
now risen con>^idel’ably, and made out to stja, carrying with him a 
whole grove of the implomcnta which had been planted in his 
body, and leaving behind him, on the waters, a dark red trace of 
his comse. 

“ There goes to sea your cruise of oil, Master Yellowley,” said 
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Magnus, “ and you must consume mutton suet, or go to bed in the 
dark.” 

“ Operam ct oleum perdidi^* muttered Triptolemus; “ but if 
they catch me whalc-iishing again, 1 will consent that the fish 
shall swallow me as he did Jon^i.” 

“ But where is Mordautit Mertoun all this while V’ exclaimed 
Claud Halcro; and it was instantly perceived that the youth, who 
had been stunned when his boat w'us stove, was unable to swim 
to shore as the other sailors did, and now floated senseless upon 
the waves. 

We have noticed the strange and iuliuinan prejudice, which 
rendered the Zetlanders of that period unwilling to assist those 
whom they saw in the act of drowning, though that is the calamity 
to which die islanders are most frequently exposed, 'flirce men, 
how^ever, soared above this superstition. The first was Claud 
Halcro, who tlu’ew himself from a small rock headlong into llio 
waves, forgetting, as he himself afterwards stated, that lie could 
not swim, and, if possessed of the harp of Arioij, had no dolphins 
in attendance. The first plunge which the poet made in detjp 
water, reminding him of these deficiencies, he was fain to cling to 
the rock from which he had dived, and was at length glad to 
regain the shore, at the expense of a ducking. 

Magnus Troil, whoso honest heart forgot his late coolness 
towards Mordaunt, when lie saw the youth’s danger, would 
instantly have hixmght him more effectual assistance, but Eric 
Scambester held him fast. 

“ llout, sii* — hout,” exclaimed that faithful attendant — “ Cap¬ 
tain Cleveland has a grip of Mr Mordauut—just let the twa 
strangers help ilk other, and stand by the upshot. Tlie light of 
the country is not to bo quenched for the like of them. Bide 
still, sir, I say — Bredness Voe is not a bowl of punch, that a 
man can be fished out of like a toast witli a long spoon ” 

This sage remonstrance would have been altogether lost upon 
Magnus, had he not observed that C’lovcland had in fact jumped 
out of the boat, and swam to Mertoun’s assisbam-e, and was 
keeping him afloat till the boat came to the aid of Lotli. As soon 
as the immediate danger which called so loudly for assistance was 
thus ended, the honest Udaller’s desire to reader aid terminated 
also; and recollecting the cause of offence wliicli ho had, or 
thought he liad, against Mordaunt Mertoun, he shook off liis 
butler’s hold, and turning round scornfully from the beach, called 
Eric an old fool for supposing that he cared whether the young 
fellow sank or swam. 

Still, how'ever, amid his assumed indifference, Magnus could 
not help peeping over the heads of the circle, w’hich, surrounding 
Mordaunt as soon as he was brouglit on shore, were charitably 
employed in eudeavouriug to recall him to life; and he was not 
able to attain the appearance of absolute unconcern, until the 
young man sat up on the beach, and shewed plainly that the 
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accident had been attended with no material consequences. It 
was tlien first that, cursing tlic assistants for not giving the lad a 
glass of brandy, he walked sullenly away, as if totally unconcerned 
in his fate. 

The women, always accurate in observing the tell-tale emotions 
of each other, failed not to remark, that when the sisters of 
Burgh-Westra saw Mordaunt immersed in tho waves, Minna 
grew as pale as death, while Brenda uttered successive shrieks 
of tciTor. But though tlicrc were some nods, winks, and hints 
that auld acquaintance w’ere not easily forgot, it was, on the 
whole, candidly admitted, that less than sucli marks of interest 
could scarce have been exi)ectcd, when they saw the companion 
of their early youth in tho act of perishing before their eyes. 

Whatever interest Mordaunt’s condition excited while it seemed 
perilous, began to abate as he recovered himself; and when his 
senses were fully restored, only Claud Halcro, with tw^o or three 
others, w'cro standing by him. About ten paces off stood Cleve¬ 
land— his hair and clotlies dropping water, and his features 
wearing so peculiar au expression, as immediately to arrest the 
attention of Mordaunt. There W'as a suppressed smile on his 
cheek, and a look of pride in liis eye, that implied liberation from 
a painful restraint, and something resembling gratified scorn. 
Claud Ilalcro hastened to intimate to Mordaunt, that he owed his 
life to Cleveland; and the > outh, rising from the ground, and 
losing all other feelings in those of gratitude, stepped forward 
with his Iiand stretched out, to offer his wamicst thauks to his 
preserver. But he stopped short in surprise, as Cleveland, 
retreating a pace or two, folded liis ai'ius on his breast, and 
declined to accept his proffered hand. Ho drew back in turn, and 
gazed with astonishment at the ungracious manner, and almost 
insulting look, with which Cleveland, who had formerly rather 
expressed a frank cordiality, or at least openness of bearing, now', 
after having thus rendered him a most important service, chose 
to receive his thanks. 

“ It is enough,” said Cleveland, observing his surprise, “audit 
is unnecessary to say more about it. I h.avc paid back my debt, 
and we are now equal.” 

“ You .are more than equal with me, Captain Cleveland,” 
answered Mertoun, “ bcc.auso you endangered your life to do for 
me what 1 did for you without the slightest risk; — besides,” ho 
added, trying to give tho discourse a more pleasant turn, “ 1 have 
your rifle-gun to boot.” 

“ Cowards only count danger for any point of the game,” said 
Cleveland. “ Danger has been ray consort for life, and sailed 
with me on a thousand w'orsc voyages; — aud for rifles, I have 
enough of my own, and you may see, when you wiU, which can 
use them best.” 

There was something in the tone with which this was said, that 
struck Mordaunt strongly; it was miching malicho^ as Hamlet 
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says, and meant mischief. Cleveland saw his surprise, came 
close up to him, and spoke in a low tone of voice ; — “ Hark ye, 
ray young brother,— there is a custom amongst us gentlemen of 
fortune, that when we foUow the same chase, and take the wind 
out of each other’s sails, we think sixty yards of the sea-bcacli, 
and a brace of rifles, are no bad way of making our odds even.” 

“ I do not understand you, Captain Cleveland,” said Mordaunt. 

^‘1 do not suppose you do, — 1 did not suppose you would,” 
said the (’aptain; and, turning on his heel, with a smile that 
resembled a sneer, Mordaunt saw him mingle with the guests, and 
very soon beheld him at the side of Minna, who was talking to 
him with animated features, that seemed to thank him for his 
gallant and generous conduct. 

“ If it were not for Brenda,” thought Mordaunt, “ I almost 
wish he had left me in the voe, for no one seems to care whether 
I am alive or dead. — Two rifles and sixty yards of sea-bcach — 
is tliat what he points at ? — It may come, — but not on the day 
he has saved my life with risk of his own.” 

While he was thus musing, Eric Scambester was whispering to 
Halcro, " If these two lads do not do each otluT a iniscluef, tliere 
is no faith in freits. Master Mordaunt saves Cleveland, — well. 
— Cleveland, in requital, has turned all tlie sunshine of Biirgh- 
Westra to his own side of the house ; and think wliat it is to lose 
favour in such a house as this, wheiji the punch-kettle is never 
allowed to cool! Well, now tliat Cl<*veland in his turn has been 
such a fool as to fish Mordaunt out of the voe, see if he does not 
give him sour sillocks for stock-fish.” 

“ Pshaw, pshaw !” replied the poet, “ that is all old women’s 
fancies, my friend Eric; for what says glorious Dryden — sainted 
John,— 

• The yellow gall that in yonr bosom floats, 

Engenders all these melancholy thoughts.' ’* 

“Saint John, or Saint Jame,q either, may bo mistaken in the 
matter,” said Eric ; “ for I think neither of them lived in Zetland, 
f only say, that if there is faith in old saws, theso two lads will do 
each other a mischief; and if they do, I trust it will light on 
Mordaunt Mertoun.” 

“ And why, Erie Scambester,” said Halcro, hastily and angrily, 
“ should you wish ill to that poor young man, tliat is worth fifty 
of the other ?” 

“ Let every one rooso the ford as he finds it,” replied Eric; 
“ Master Moz^aunt is all for wan water, like his old dog-fish of a 
father; now Captain Cleveland, d’ ye see, takes his glass, like an 
honest follow and a gentleman.” 

“ Rightly reasoned, and in thine own division,” said Halcro ; 
and breaking off their conversation, took his way back to Burgh- 
Westra, to which the guests of Magnus were now returning, dis¬ 
cussing ajB they went, with much animation, the various incidents 
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of their attaclv upon the xvhalc^ and not a little scandalized that it 
should have baffled all their exertions. 

“ I hope Caphiiii Donderdrecht of the Eintraeht of Rotterdam 
will never hear of it,” said Magnus : “ he would swear, douner 
and blitzcii, wc were only fit to fish flounders.” * 


rHAPTEll XVIIT. 

hHtpr-sUeltpr h.ivc T rode to fliCc, 

And tiding'!) do I bring, and tiiuk} joys, 

And golit II times, and liappy nevs of priee. 

Ancient Pistol. 

rou'fUiNK, who seems .at times to bear a conscience, owed the 
hospitable Udaller some amends, and accordingly repaid to 
Bnrgh-Westra the disiippointmrnt occasioned by the unsuccess¬ 
ful whale-fishing, by sending thither, on the evening of the ilay 
in which that incident happened, no less a person than the 
jagger, or travelling mcrvh.ant, as he styled himself, Bryce 
Snailsfoot, who .arrived in great pomp, himself on one pony, and 
hL pack of goods, swelled to nearly donble its usual size, forming 
the burden of another, which was led by a bare-headed bare¬ 
legged boy. 

As Bryce .announced himself the bearer of important new’s, ho 
was introduced to the diiiing-.apartment, where (for that primi¬ 
tive age was no respecter .of persons) he was permitted to sit 
down at a side-table, and amply supplied with provisions and 
good liquor; w'hile the attentive hospitality of Magnus permitted 
no questions to bo put to him, until, his hunger and thirst 
appeased, he announced, with the seris(? of importance attached 
to disUnt travels, that lie had just yesterday arrived at Lerwick 
from Kirkwall, the capital of Orkney, and would have been liero 
yesterday, but it blew hard oft’ the h’itful-head. 

“ We had no wind here,” said Magnus. 

“ There is somebody has nob heen sleeping, then,” said tho 
pedlar, “ and her name begins with N ; but Heaven is above all.” 

“ But the news from Orkney, Bryce, instead of croakiug about 
a capful of wind ?” 

“ Such news,” replied Bryce, “ as has not been heard this 
thirty years-—not since Cromwell’s time.” 

“ There is not another Rtjvolution, is there 1” sjiid Halcro; 
“ King James has not come back, as blithe as King Charlie did, 
has he 1” 

“ It’s news,” replied the podl.or, “ that arc worth twenty kings, 
and kingdoms to boot of them J for what good did the evolutions 

* Tito contest about the whole will remind the [loetical reader of Woller’i 
Battle of the Summer Islands. 

^OL. XIII. 1. 
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over do us 1 and I dare say we have seen a dozen, great and 
sma’.” 

Are any Indianien oome north about V* said Magnus Troil. 

“ Ye are nearer the mark, h\»wd,‘’ said the jagger; “ but it is 
nao Indiaman, but a gallant armed vessel, chokefuJ of merchan¬ 
dise, that they part with so easy that a decent man like mysoll 
can afford to give the country the host pennyworths you ever 
saw ; and that you will say, when I open that pack, for 1 count 
to carry it back another sort lighter tlmn when 1 bvmlght it 
here.” 

Ay ay, Bryce,” said the Udaller, “ you must have had good 
bargains if you sell cheap ; but what ship was it 

“ Cannot justly say — I spoke to nobody but the captain, who 
was a discreet man; but she bad been down on tl)o Spanish 
Main, for she has silks and satins, and tobacco, I warrant you, 
and wine, and no lack of sugar, and bonny-wallies baitli of silver 
and gowd, and a bonnie dredging of gold dust into the bargain.” 

“ What like was she ?” said Cleveland, who seemed to give 
much attention. 

“ A stout ship,” said the itinerant merchant, " schooner-rigged, 
sjiils like a dolphin, they say, carries twelve guu.s, and is pierced 
for twenty.” 

“ Did you hear the captain's name V' said Cleveland, speaking 
rather lower than his usual tone. 


“ I just ca’d him tlie Captain,” replied Bryce Snailsfoot; " for 
I make it a rule never to ask questions of them I deal with hi 
the way of trade ; for there is many an honest captain, begging 
your pardon, Captain Cleveland, that does not care to have his 
name tacked to his title; and as long as wo ken what bargains 
we are making, wdiat signifies it wha we are making them wi’, 


yc ken 1” 


Bryce Snailsf oot is a cautious man,” said the Udaller, laugh¬ 
ing ; he knows a fool may ask more questions than a vi iso man 


cares to answer.” 


“ I have dealt with the fair traders in ray day,” replied Snails- 
foofc, “and I ken nae use in blurting braid out with a man’s 
name at every moment; but 1 will uphold this gentleman to be a 
gallant commander — ay, and a kind one too ; fijr every one of 
liis crew is as brave in apparel as himself nearly — the very fore¬ 
mast-men have their silken scarfs; I have scon many a lad> 
w'ear a warse, and think herscll nac sma’ drink — and for siller 
buttons, and buckles, and the lave of sic vanities, there is nac 
end of them.” 


“ Idiots!” muttered Cleveland between his teeth; and then 
added, “ 1 suppose they arc often ashore, to shew ail their 
bravery to the lasses of Kirkwall ?” 

“ Ne’er a bit of that are they. The Captain will scarce let 
them stir ashore without the boatswain go in the boat—as rough 
a tarpaulin as ever swab’d a deck—and you may as wed catch 
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a cat without her claws^ as him without his cutlass and his double 
brace of pistols about him; every man stands as much iu awe of 
liiiu as of the cuinmauder hinisell.” 

“ That must be Hawkins, or tlie devil,” said Cleveland. 

Awed, Captain,” replied the jaj^per, “ be he the tane or the 
tithcr, or a wee bit o’ baith, mind it is you that give him these 
names, and not me.” 

“ Why, Captain Cleveland,” said the Udaller, “ this may prove 
the very consort you spoke of.” 

They must have had foome good luck then,” said Cleveland, 
“ to put them in better plight tluui when I left them.— Did they 
speak of having lost tlieir consort, pedlar ?” 

In troth did they,” said Bryce; “ that is, they said some¬ 
thing about a partner that had gone down to Davie Jones in 
these seas.” 

“ And did you tdl them what you knew of her *” said the 
Udaller. 

“ And wha the deevil wad hae been the fule, then,” said the 
pedlar, “ that I suld say sae I When they kend what came of 
the ship, the next question w'ad have been about the cargo,— 
and ye wad not have had mu bring down an armed vessel on the 
cojist, to harrie the poor folk about a wlicen rags of duds that 
the sea flung upon their shoix's 1” 

“ Besides wliat might have been found in yo\ir own pack, you 
scoundrel!” said Magnus Troil; an ohsorvatioii which produced 
a loud laugh. The llclallcr could not help joining in the hilarity 
which applauded his jest; but instantly composing his counte¬ 
nance, he said, in an unusually grave tone, “ You may laugh, my 
friends; but this is a matter which brings both a curse and a 
shame on the country ; and till we learn to ixgard the rights of 
them that suffer by the winds and waves, w'c sludl deserve to be 
fijiprossed and hag-ridden, as we have been and are, by the 
superior strength of the strangers who rule us.” 

The company hung their heads at the rebuke of Magnus Troil. 
Perhaps some, even of the betU*r class, might be conscieucc- 
struck on Uieir own account; ami all of them were sensible that 
the appetite for plunder, on the part of the toiiauts and inferioi*s, 
was not at all times rcsti'aiiied with sufflcicut strictness. But 
Cleveland made answer gaily, “ If these honest fellows be my 
comrades, 1 will answer lor them tliat they will never trouble 
the country about a parcel of chests, hammocks, aud such 
trumpery, that the Roost may have washed ashore out of my 
poor sloop. What signifies to them whether the trash went to 
Bryce Snailsfout, or to the bottom, or to the devil I So unbuckle 
thy pack, Bryce, and shew the ladies thy cargo, aud perhaps we 
may sec something that will please tliem.” 

“ It cannot be his consort,” said Brenda, in a whisper to her 
sister; “ he would have shewn more joy at their appearance.” 

“ It must be the vessel,” answered Minna; “ I saw his eye 
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glisten at the thought of being again united to tlio partner of his 
dangers,” 

“ Perhaps it glistened/’ said her sister, still apart, ** at the 
thought of leaving Zetland ; it is difhcult to guess the thought of 
the heart from tho glance of the eye.” 

“ Judge not, at least, unkindly of a friend’s thought,” said 
Minna; and then, Brenda, if you are mistaken, tlie fault rests 
not with you.” 

During this dialogue, Bryce Snaiisfoot was busied in uncoiling 
the carefully arranged cordage of his pack, which amounted to 
SIX good yards of dressed sealskin, curiously complicated and 
secured by all manner of knots and buckles. lie was consider' 
ably interrupted in the task by the Udaller and others, who 
pressed him with questions respecting the stranger vessel. 

“ Were the officers often ashore ? and how were they received 
by tlie people of Kirkwall 1” said Magnu.i Troil. 

“ Excellently well,” answered Bryce Snaiisfoot; “ and tlie 
(.'aptain and one or two of liis m(;n had been at some of the 
vanities and dances which went ftjrward in the town ; but there 
had been some word about customs, or king’s duties, or the like, 
and some of tho higher folk, tliat took upon them as nifagistratcs, 
or the like, had had words with the Captain, and he refused ..to 
satisfy them; and then it is like he was more coldly looked on, 
and he spoke of carrying the ship round to Stromness, or the 
Langhope, for she lay under the guns of the battery at Kirkwall. 
But he ” (Bryce) “ thought she wad bide at Kirkwall till the 
summer-fair was over, for all that.” 

" The Orkney gentry,” said Magnus Troil, “ are always in a 
hurry to draw the Scotch collar tighter round their own necks. 
Is it not enough tlmt wo must pay scat, and tcattle, which were 
all the public dues under our old Norse government; but must 
they come over usi with Iviiig’s dues and customs besides ? It is 
tlie part of an honest man to resist these things. I liave done 
so all my life, and will do so to the end of it.” 

There was a loud jubilee and shout of applause among tlio 
guests, who were (some of tliein at least) better pleased with 
Magnus Troil’s latitudinariau principles with respect to tlie 
public revenue, (which were extremely natural to tho.se living in 
so secluded a situation, and subjected to many additional exac¬ 
tions,) than they had been with the rigour of his judgment on 
the subject of wrecked goods. But Minna’s inexperienced feel¬ 
ings carried her farther than her father, while she whispered to 
Brenda, not unheard by Cleveland, that the tame spirit of the 
Orcadians had missed every chance which late incidents had 
given them to emancipate these islands from the Scottish yoke. 

“ Why,” she said, “ should we not, under so many changes as 
late times have introduced, have seized the opportunity to shake 
off an allegiance which is not justly due from us, and to return 
W the protection of Denmark, our parent country 1 Why should 
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we yet hesitate to do this, but that the gentry of Orkney have 
mixed families and friendship so much with our invaders, that 
they have become dead to the throb of the heroic Norse blood, 
which they derived from their ancestors 

The latter part of tins patriotic speech happened to reach tlie 
astonished ears of our friend Triptoleraus, who, having a sincere 
devotion for the Protestant succession, and the Revolution as 
established, was surprised into tlie ejaculation, “ As the old cock 
crows the young cock learns — hen I should say, mistress, and I 
crave your pardon if I say any thing amiss in either gender. 
But it is a happy country where the fattier declares against the 
king’s customs, and the daughter against the king’s crown; and, 
in niy judgment, it can end in naething but trees and tows.” 

“ Trees are scarce among us,” said Magnus; “ and lor ropes, 
we need them for our rigging, and cannot spare them to be shirt 
collars.” 

" And whoever,” said the Captain, " takes umbrage at what 
tliis young lady says, ha<l better keep his cai’s and tongue for a 
safer employment than such an adventure.” 

Ay, ay,” said Triptolemus, " it helps the matter much to 
speak truths, whilk are as unweh'ome to a proud stomach as wet 
to a cow’s, in a land where lads are ready to draw the 
whittle if a lassie but looks awry. But what manners are to be 
expected in a country where folk call a pleugh-sock a markal r’ 

‘‘ Hark ye. Master Yellowley,” said the Captain, smiling, T 
hope my manners are not among those abuses which you come 
hither to reform ; any experiment on tlicm may be dangerous.” 

“As well as difficult,” said Triptolemus, dryly; “hut fear 
nothing, Captain Cleveland, from my remonstrances. My 
labours regard the men and things of the earth, and not tho 
men and things of the sea, — you arc not of my clement.” 

“ Let us he friends, then, old clod-compeller,” said the Captain. 

“ Clod-coinpellcr!” said the agriculturist, bethinking Ininself 
of the loi’C of his earlier days; “ Clod-conipeller pro cloud-com¬ 
peller, tit<pt>.7]yiQira Zivf — Gnvcum est, — in which voyage came 
you by that phrase ?” 

“ 1 have travelled hooks as well as seas in my day,” said tlie 
Captain; “ but my last voyages have been of a sort to make me 
forget my early cruizes through classic knowledge. — But come 
hero, Bryce — hast cast off tlie lashing 1 — Come all bands, and 
let us see if he has aught in his cargo that is wortli looking 
upon.” 

With a proud, and, at the same time, a wily smile, did the 
crafty pedlar display a collection of wares far superior to those 
which usually Ailed his packages, and, in particular, some stuffs 
and embroideries, of such beauty and curiosity, fringed, flowered, 
and worked, with such art and magniflcenco, upon foreign and 
arabesque patterns, that the sight might have dazzled a far more 
brilliant company than the simple race of Thule. All beheld 
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and admired, while Mistress Baby Yellow’ley, holding up her 
hands, protested it was a sin even to loolc upon such extravagance, 
and worse than murder so much as to ask the price of them. 

Others, however, wore more courageous; and the prices de¬ 
manded by the merchant, if they were not, as he himself declai’cd, 
something just more than nothing — short only of an absolute 
free gift of his wares, were nevertheless so moderate, as to shew 
that he himself must have niadc an easy acquisition of the goods, 
judging by the rate at which he offered to part with them. 
Accordingly, the cheapness of the articles created a rapid sale ; 
for in Zetland, as well as elsewhere,'wise folk buy more from 
the pnidential desire to secure a good bargain, tlian from any 
real occasion for the purchase. The Lady Glowrowrum bought 
seven petticoats and twelve stomachers on this sole principle, 
and other matrons present rivalled her in this sagacious species 
of economy. The Udaller was also a considerable purchasc'r; 
but the principal customer for whatever could please the eye of 
beauty, was tlie gallant Captain Cleveland, who rummaged the 
jagger’s stores in selecting presents for the ladies of the party, in 
which Minna and Brenda Troil wore especially remembered. 

“ I fear,” said Magnus Troil, “ that the young women are to 
consider these pretty presents as keepsakes, and that all this 
liberality is only a sure sign we arc soon to lose you 

This question seemed to embarrass him to wdiorn it was put. 

“ I scarce know,” he said, with some hesitation, “ whether this 
vessel is my consort or no— I must take a trip to Kirkwall to 
make sure of that matter, and then I hope to return to Bunross- 
ness to bid you all farewell.” 

“ In that case,” said the Udaller, after a moment’s pause, “ 1 
tliink I may carry you thither. I should be at the Kirkwall fair, 
to settle with the merchants I have consigned my fish to, and I 
have often promised Minna aud Brenda that they shotdd see tlic 
fair. Perhaps also your consort, or these strangers, whoever they 
be, may have some merchandise that will suit mo. I love to see 
my rigging-loft well stocked with goods, almost as much as to see 
it full of dancers. We will go to Orkney in ray own brig, and i 
can offer you a hammock, if you will.” 

The offer seemed so acceptable to Cleveland, that, after pouring 
himself forth in thanks, he seemed detenniued to mark his joy by 
exhausting Bryce Snailsfoot’s treasures in liberality to the coir.- 
pany. The contents of a purse of gold were transferred to thtj 
Jagger, with a facility and indifference on the part of its former 
owner which argued either the greatest profusion, or consciousness 
of superior and inexhaustible wealth; so that Baby whispered to her 
brother, that, “ if he could afford to fling away money at this rate, 
the lad had made a better voyage in a broken ship, than all the 
sldppcrs of Dundee bad made in tlieir haill aucs for a twelve- 
month past.” 

But the angry feeling in which she made tliis remark was much 
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mollified, when Cleveland, whoso object it seemed that evening tt> 
be, to buy golden opinions of all sorts of men, approached her 
with a garment somewhat resembling in shape the Scottish plaid, 
but woven of a sort of wool so soft, that it felt to tlie touch as if it 
were composed of eider-down. This,” ho said, “ was a part of 
a Spanish lady’s dress called a mantilla; as it would exactly fit 
the size of Mrs Baby Ycllowley, and was very well suited for the 
fogs of the climate of Zetland, he entreated her to wear it for his 
sake.” The lady, with as much condescending sweetness as her 
countenance was able to expreas, not only consented to receive 
this mark of gallantry, but permitted the donor to arrange tho 
mantilla upon her projecting and bony shoulder-blades, where, 
said Claud Halcro, “ it hung, for all the world, as if it had been 
stretched betwixt a couple of cloak-pins.” 

While tho Captain was performhig this piece of courtesy, much 
to the entertainment of the company, w'liieh, it may be presumed, 
was his principal object from tho beginning, Mordauiit Alertoun 
made purchase of a small golden chaplet, with the private inten¬ 
tion of presenting it to Brenda, when he should find an opportu¬ 
nity. The price was fixed, and the article laid aside. Claud 
Jlalcro also showed some desire of possessing a silver box of 
;»ntique sliupo, for depositing tobacco, which he Vk as in tho habit of 
using in considei'uble quantity. But tho bard .seldom bad current 
coin in promptitude, and, indeed, in his wandering way of life, had 
little occasion for any ; and Bryce, on the other hand, his having 
been ljithert«i a ready-money trade, protested, that his very 
moderate profits upon such rare and choice articles, would not 
allow of his affording credit to tho purchaser. Mordaunt gathered 
the import of this conversation from tho mode in which they 
whisiMired together, while the bard seemed to advance a wishful 
finger towards the box in question, and the cautious pedlai* 
detained it with the weight of his whole hand, as if he had been 
afraid it w'ould literally make itself wings, and tty into Claud 
Halcro’a pocket. Mordaunt Alertoun at this moment, desiroas 
ti) gratify an old acquaintance, laid the price of the box on the 
table, and said he would not permit Alastcr Halcro to purchase 
tliat box, as he had settled in his own mind to make him a present 
of it. 

“ I cannot tliink of robbing you, my dear young friend,” said 
the poet; “ but the truth is, that that same box docs remind me 
strangely of glorious John’s, out of which T had the honour to 
take a pinch at the Wits’ Coffeehouse, for which 1 think more 
highly of iny right-hand finger and thumb than any other part of 
iny body; only you must allow mo to pay you back the price 
when nty Urkaster stock-fish come to market.” 

“ Settle that as you like betwixt you,” said the jagger, taking 
up Mordaunt’s money ; “ tlic box is bought and sold.” 

And how dare you sell over again,” said Captain Cleveland, 
suddenly interfering, what you already have sold to me 1” 
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All were surprised at this interjection, which was hastily made, 
as Cleveland, having turned from Mistress Baby, had become 
suddenly, and, as it scorned, not without emotion, aware what 
articles Bryce Snailsfoot was now disposing of. To tliis short and 
tierce question, the jagger, afraid to contradict a customer of his 
description, answered only by stammering, that the “ Lord knew 
he meant nae offence.” 

“ How, sir! no offence !” said the seaman, “ and dispose of iny 
property 1” extending his hand at the same time to the box and 
chapletj “restore the young gentleman’s money, and learn to 
keep your course on the meridian of honesty.” 

The jagger, confused and reluctant, pulled out hig leathern 
p(mcli to repay to Mordaunt the money he had just deposited in, 
it; but the youth was not to be so satisfied. 

“ The articles,” he said, “ were bought and sold — these were 
yom* own words, Bryce Snailsfoot, in Master Halcro’s healing; 
and I will suffer neither you nor any other to deprive me of my 
property.” 

“ Your property, young man?” said Cleveland ; “ It is mine,— 
1 spoke to Bryce respecting them an instant before 1 turned from 
the table.” 

“1 — I — 1 liad not just heard distinctly,” said Bryce, e>i- 
dently unwilling to offend cither party. 

“ Come, come,” said the Udaller, “ wo will have no quarrelling 
about baubles; we shall be summoned presently to tlio rigging- 
loft,” — so he used to call tlie apartment used as a ball-room, — 
“ and wc must all go in good humour. The things shall remain 
with Bryce for to-night, and to-morrow I will myself settle wdiom 
they sh^l belong to.” 

The laws of the Udaller in his o^^n house were absolute as 
those of the Modes. The two young men, r«*garding caeli 
other with looks sullen displcasun.*, drew off in difieroiit direc¬ 
tions. 

It is seldom that the second day of a jmolougcd festival equals 
the first. The spirits, as well as the limbs, are jaded, and un¬ 
equal to tlic renewed expenditure of animation and exertion ; 
and the dance at Burgh-Westra was sustained with much less 
mirth than on the preceding evening. It was yet an hour from 
midnight, when even the reluctant Magnus Troil, after regret¬ 
ting the degeneracy of the times, and wishing he could transfuse 
into the modern Hialtlandcrs some of the vigour which still ani¬ 
mated his own frame, found himself compelled to give the signal 
for general reteat. 

Just as this took place, Halcro, leading Mordaunt Mertoun 
a little aside, said he had a message to him from Captain Cleve¬ 
land. 

“ A message !” said Mordaunt, his heart beating somewhat 
thick as he spoke — “A challenge, I suppose ?” 

“ A challenge !” repeated Halcro ; “ who ever heard of a 
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challenge in our quiet islands ? Do you think tJjat I look like a 
carrier of challenges, and to you of all inni living ? — 1 am none 
of those lighting fools, sis glorious John calls them ; and it was 
not quite a message 1 had to deliver — only thus far, — this 
Captain Cleveland, 1 find, hath set his heart uiwn having thesi> 
articles you looked at.’' 

“ lie shall not have them, I swear to you,” replied Mordaunt 
Mertoun. 

“Nay, hut hear me,” said Halero ; “it seems that, by the 
marks or arms that are upon them, he knows that they were 
formerly his property. Now, wore you to give me the box, 
.IS you promised, I fairly tell you, 1 sliould give the man back 
Ids own.” 

“ And Brenda might do the like,” thought Mor<lautu to him¬ 
self, and instantly replied aloud, “ I have thoiight better of it, my 
friend. Captain Cleveland shall have tlie toys he seta .such store 
])y, but it is on one sole condition.” 

“ Nay, you will sjjoil all with your conditions,” said Halero 
“ for, as gk)rious John says, conditions are but-” 

“ Hoar me, 1 say, with patience. — My condition is, that 
he keeps the toys in exchange for llic rifle-gun 1 accepted 
from him, which Avill leave no obligation between us on cither 
side.” 

“ I see whei*e you would bo — this is .Sebastian and Dorax allt 
over. Well, you may let the jaggci* know he is to deliver the 
things to Cleveland — 1 think he is mad b) have them — and I 
will let Cleveland know the conditions annexed, otherwise honest 
Bryce might come by two payments instead of one; and I believe 
liis conscience would not choke upon it.” 

With thobi*. words, Halero went to seek out Cleveland, wrliilc 
Mordaunt, obsi'rving Snailsfoot, who, as .a sort of privileged per¬ 
son, had thrust himself into the crowd at the bottom of the 
daiicing-rooin, went up to him, and gave him directions to deliver 
the disputed articles to Cleveland as soon as he had an oppor¬ 
tunity, 

“Ye arc in the right, Maister Mordaunt,” said the jaggor; “ye 
are a prudent and a .sensible lad — a cairn answer turneth away 
wrath — and raysell, I sail be willing to please you in ony trifling 
matters in my sina’ way; for, between the UJaller of Burgb- 
Westra and Captain ('Icveland, a man is, as it were, atween the 
deil and the deep sea ; and it was like that the Udaller, in the end, 
would have taken your part in the dispute, for he is a man tliat 
loves justice.” 

“ Which ajrparently you care very little about. Master Snails- 
foot,” said Mordaunt, “otlierw'ise ther-e could have been no 
disputo whatsoever, the right being so clearly on my aide, if you 
bad pleased to bear witness .according to the dictates of truth.” 

“ Maister Mordaunt,” said the jagger, “ 1 must own there was, 
as it w^ere, a colouring or shadow' of justice on your side; but tlien, 
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the justice that I meddle with, is only justice in the way of trade, 
to have an ellwand of due length, if it bo not something worn out 
with leaning on it in my lang and painful journeys, and to buy 
and sell by just wciglit and measure, twenty-four merks to 
the lispund; but I have nothing to do, to do justice betwixt 
man and man, like a Fowd or a Lawright-man at a lawting lang 
syne.” 

“ No one asked you to do so, but only to give evidence accord¬ 
ing to your conscience,” replied Mordaunt, not greatly pleased 
eitlier with tlie part the jagger had acted during the dispute, or 
the construction which he seemed to put on his own motives for 
yielding up the point. 

But Bryce Snailsfoot w'anted not his answer; “ My conscience,” 
he said, Mauster Mordaunt, is as tender as ony man’s in my 
degree; but she is something of a timorsome nature, cannot abide 
angry folk, and can never speak above her breath, when there is 
aught of a fray going forward. Indeed, she hath at all times a 
small and low voice.” 

“ Which you are not much in the habit of listening to,” said 
Mordaunt. 

“ There is that on your aln breast that proves tlio contrary,” 
said Bryce resolutely. 

“ In my brea.stl” said Mordaunt, somewliat angrily,— what 
know I of you ?” 

I said on your breast, Maister Mordaunt, and not in it. I am 
sun^ nae eye that looks on tliat w'aistcoat upon your own gallant 
brisket, but will say, tliat the merchant w'lio sold such a piece for 
four dollars bad justice and conscience, and a kind hcni't to .a 
customer to the boot of a’ tliat; sae ye sbouldna be sac tbrawart 
wi’ me for having spared the breath of iny mouth in a fool’s 
quarrel.” 

“ I thrawart!’' said Mordaunt; " pooh, you silly man! T have 
no quarrel with you.” 

“ I am glad of it,” said the travelling merchant; “ I will quarrel 
with no man, with my will— least of all with an old customer ; 
and if you will walk by my advice, you will quarrel nane w’ith 
Captain Cleveland. Ho is like one of yon cutters and slashers that 
liave come into Kirkwall, that think as little of slicing a man, as we 
do of flinching a whale —it’s their trade to fight, and tliey live by 
it; and they have the advantage of the like of you, that only take 
it up at your own hand, and in the way of pastime, when you hao 
nothing better to do.” 

Tho company had now almost all dispersed; and Mordaunt, 
laugliing at the jagger’s caution, bade him good-night, and went 
to his own place of repose, which had been assigned to him by 
Eric Scambestcr, (who acted the part of chamberlain as well ns 
butler,) in a small poom or rather closet, in one of tho out-hoases, 
furnislied for the occaaiou with the liainmock of a sailor. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

1 pass Hkc night from land to land, 

1 have strange power of speech ; 

So soon as o ’er tiis face 1 see, 

1 know the man that must hear me. 

To liiui my talc 1 teach. 

Coi.RRiDQa's Hinw o/the Ancient Mariner. 

The daughters of Magnus Troil shared the same bed, in a 
chamber which had been tliat of their parents before tlie death of 
their mother. Magnus, who .suffered grievously under that dis¬ 
pensation of Providence, had become disgusted with the apart¬ 
ment. The nuptial eJiarnber was abandoned to the pledges of his 
bereaved affection, of whom the eldest was at that period only 
four years old, or thereabouts; and, having been their nursery in 
infancy, continued, though now tricked and adorned according to 
the best fashion of the islands, and the taste of tho lovely sisters 
themselves, to bo their sloeping-room, or, in the old Norse dialect, 
their bower. 

1 i had been for many years the scene of the most intimate 
confidence, if tliat couhl be called confidenct;, where, in truth, 
there was nothing to be confided; where neither sister had a 
secret; and where every thought that had birth in the bosom of 
the one, was, without either liesihitioii or doubt, confide<l to tho 
other as spontanecmsly as it had arisen, lint, since Cleveland 
abode in the mansion of Burgh-Westra, each of the lovely sistcr.s 
had entertained thoughts which arc not lightly or easily com¬ 
municated, unless she who listens to them has previously assurc'd 
liei’sclf that tho confidence will be kindly received. Minna had 
noticed, what other and less interested observers had been unable 
to perceive, that Cleveland, namely, held a lower rank in Brenda’s 
opinion than in her own ; and Brenda, on her side, thought that 
Minna had hastily and unjustly joined in the prejudic.es which 
had boon excited against Mordaunt Mertoun in the mind of their 
father. Each was sensible that slie was no longer the same to her 
sister ; and this conviction was a painful addition to other pain¬ 
ful apprehensions which they supposed they had to struggle with. 
Their manner toward each other was, in outward appearances, 
and in all the little cares by which afiection can be expressed, 
even more assiduously kind than before, as if both, conscious that 
their internal reserve was a breach of their sisterly union, strove 
to atone for it by double assiduity in those external marks of 
affection, which, at other times, when there Wiis nothing to hide, 
might be omitted without inferring any consequences. 

On the night referred to in particular, the sisters felt more 
ospecitdly the decay of the confidence which used to exist betwixt 
them. The proposed voyage to Kirkwall, and that at tlie time of 
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the fair, when persons of every degree in these ishiuds rc[mir 
thither, either for business or amusement, wus likely to be an 
important incident in lives usually so simple and uniform as 
theirs ; and a few months ag«), Minna and Brenda would have 
been awake half tlie night, anticipating, in their talk with each 
other, all that was likely to happen on so momentous an occasion. 
But now the subject was just mentioned, and suffered to drop, as 
if the topic was likely to produce a difference betwixt them, or to 
call forth a more open display of their se^eral opinions than 
either was willing to make to tlie other. 

Yet such was their natural openness and gentleness of disposi¬ 
tion, that each sister imputed to herself the fault that there was 
aught like estrangement existing between them ; and when, 
having iinished their devotions and betaken themselvos to their 
common couch, they folded each other in llieir arms, and ex- 
clianged a sisterly kiss, and a sisterly good-night, they seemed 
mutually to ask pardon, and to exchange forgiveness, although 
neither said a word of offence, <Mther offered or received; and 
botli were soon plunged in that light and yet ])rofound repose, 
which is only enjoyed when sleep sinks down on the eyes of youtli 
and innocence. 

On tlie night to which the story relates, both sisters were 
visited by dreams, which, though varied hy tho moods and habits 
of tlie slecpoi*s, bore j et a strange general resemblance to each 
other. 

Minna dreamed that she \>'as in one of the most lonely recesses of 
the boach, called Swartastcr, whore the incessant operation of tho 
waves, indenting a calcai'eous xock,lias formed a deep halier^ which, 
in the language of tho ishaiid, means a subterranean cavern, into 
which the tide ebbs and Hows. Many of these run to an extraoi- 
diiiiiry and uuusccrtaiued depth under ground, and arc the secure 
retreat of cormorants ami seals, wliich it is neither easy nor safe 
to pursue to their extreme recesses. Amongst these, this halier 
of Swartastcr was accounted peculiarly inaccessible, and shmmed 
botli by fowlers and by seamen, on account of s'larp angles and 
turnings in the cave itself, as well as the sunken rocks which ren¬ 
dered it very dangerous for skiffs or boats to advance far into it, 
especially if there was the usual swell of an island tide. From 
the dark-browed mouth of this cavern, it seemed to Minna, in 
her dream, that she beheld a mermaid issue, not in the classical 
dress of a Nereid, as in Claud Ilalcro’s mask of the preceding 
evening, but with comb and glass in band, according to popular 
belief, and lashing the wavt's with that long scaly train, which, in 
the traditions of the country, forms so frightful a contrast with 
the fair face, long tresses, and displayed bosom, of a human and 
earthly female, of surpassing beauty. She seemed to beckon t^l 
Minna, while her wild notes rang sadly in her ear, and denounced, 
in prophetic sounds, calamity and wo. 

The vision of Brenda was of a different description, yet equally 
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tnolancholy. She sat, as she thought, in her favourite bower, 
Mirroundcd by her father and a party of his must beloved friends, 
amongst whom Mordaunt Mertoun was not forgotten. She was 
required to sing ; and she strove to entertain them with a lively 
ditty, in whir.h slie was accounted eminently successful, and which 
slic sung with such simple, yet natural humour, as seldom failed 
to produce shouts of laughter and applause, while all who could, 
y)r who could nut sing, were irresistibly compelled to lend their 
voices to the chorus. But, on this occasion, it seemed as if her 
own voice refused all its usual duty, and as if, while she felt her- 
•sclf unable to expi’css the wwds of tlie well-known air, it assumed, 
in her own desjute, the deep tones and wild and melancholy notes 
of Norna of Fitfnl-head, for the purpose of chanting some wild 
Runic rhyme, resembling those sung by the htjatheii priests of 
old, when the victim (too oftem human) was bound to tho fatal 
altar of Odin or of Thor. 

At length the twm sisters at once started from sleep, and, utter¬ 
ing a low scream of fear, clasped themselves in each other’s arms. 
For their fancy had not altogi^thor played them false; tho sounds, 
which had suggested their (h’oains, w'l'rc real, and sung wltliin 
their apartment. They knew the voice well, indeed, suid yet, 
knowing to whom it belonged, tlieir surprise and fear were scarce 
I lie less, when they saw the woil-knowii Norna of Fitful-licad, 
seated by the chimney of the apartment, which, during the summer 
season, contained an iron lamp well trimmed, and, in winter, a 
lire of wood or of turf. 

She w as wrapped in her long and ample garment of wadmaal, 
and moved her body slowly to and fro over tlio pale flame of the 
lump, as she sung lines to tlie following purjiort, iu a slow, sad, 
almost an uneartlily accent: 

“ For Imifiios along tlie w.atcry way, 

'J liroiigli gull and 'jtreani iny courbO has been ; 

Tho hillow'i Unow iny Hume lay, 

And smooth their crests to silent green. 

•• The billows know my Uiinic lay, — 

'the giiH'groWh smooth, the streairi is still; 

Ihit hum:iii liearts, more wild than they, 

Ivnnw but tliu rule of waywaotl will. 

" One hour is mine, in all the year. 

To toll my woos, — and one alone; 

When gleams this magic lamp, ’tis here, — 

When dies the mystic light, ’tu gone. 

“ Daughters of northern Magnus, hail I 
The lamp is lit, tlio flame is clear, — 

To you, 1 come to tell my tale. 

Awake, arise, niy talc to hear!” 

Norna was well known to the daughters of Troil, but it was not 
without emotion, although varied by their respective dispositions^ 
that tliey beheld her bo unexpectedly, and at such an hour. Their 
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opiiiiouB with respect to the supernatural attributes to which she 
pretended, were extremely diffci*ent. 

Minna, with an unusual intensity of imagination, although 
superior in talent to her sister, was more apt to listen to, and 
delight in, every tale of wonder, and was at all times more willing 
to admit impressions which gave her fancy scopo and exercise, 
without minutely examining their reality. Brenda, on the other 
liazid, liad, in her gaiety, a slight propensity to satire, and was 
often tempted to laugh at the very circumstances upon which 
Minna founded her imaginative dreams; and, like all who love 
the ludicrous, she did not readily suffer herself to ho iniposed 
upon, or overawed, by pompous pretensions of any kind what¬ 
ever. But, as her nerves were weaker and more irritable than 
those of her sister, she often paid involuntary homage, by her 
fears, to ideas which her reason disowned; and hence, ('laud 
llalcro used to say, in reference to many of the traditionary 
superstitions around Burgh-Westra, that Minna believed them 
without trembling, and tliat Brenda trembled without believing 
them. Tn our own more enlightened days, there are few whose 
undoubting mind and native courage have not felt Minna’s high- 
wrought tone' of enthusiasm; and perhaps still fewer, who have 
not, at one time or other, felt, like Brenda, their nerves con¬ 
fess the influence of terroi’s which their reason disowned and 
despised. 

Under the power of such different feelings, Minna, when the 
fii’st moment of surjmse was over, pve])ared to spring from her 
bed, and go to greet Norna, who, she doubted not, had come on 
some errand fraught with fate; while Brenda, who only beheld in 
her a woman partially deranged in her understanding, and who 
yet, from the extravagance of her claims, regarded he r as an 
undefined object of awe, or rather terror, detained her si-ster by 
an eager and terrified grasp, while she whispered in her ear an 
anxious entreaty diat she would cull for aasistancc. But ila; soul 
of Minna was coo highly wrought up by the crisis at which her 
fate seemed to have arrived, to permit her to follow the dictate*, 
of her sister’s fears ; and, extricating herself from Brenda’s hold, 
she liaatily threw on a loose nightgown, and, stepping boldlv 
across the apartment, while her heart throbbed rather with high 
excitement than witli fear, she thus addressed her singuW* 
visiter: 

“ Noma, if your mission regards us, as your words seem to 
cxf)ress, there is one of us, at least, who will receive its import 
with reverence, but without fear.” 

“ Norna, dear Norna,” said the tremulous voice of Brenda, — 
who, feeling no safety in the bed after Minna quitted it, had 
followed her, as fugitives crowd into the rear of an advancing 
army, because they dare not remain behind, and who now stood 
half concealed by her sister, and holding fast by the skirts of her 
gown, — “Noma, dear Norna,” said she, “whatever you are to 
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say, let it be to-morrow. I will call Eupliane Fea, tlie house¬ 
keeper, and she will find you a bed for the night.” 

“No bed for me !” said their nocturnal visiter; “ no closing of 
the eyes for me ! They have watched as shelf and stack appeared 
and disappeared betwixt Burgh-Westra and Orkney — they have 
seen tlic Man of Hoy sink into the sea, and tlio Peak of Hengcliif 
arise from it, and yet they have not tasted of slumber; nor must 
tliey slumber now till my task is ended. Sit down, then, Minna, 
and thou, silly trembler, sit down, while I trim my lamp — Don 
your clothes, for the tale is long, and ere ’tis done, ye will shiver 
with worse than cold.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, then, put it off till daylight, dear Noma !” 
saifl Brenda; “ the dawn cannot be far distant; and if you are to 
tell us of any thing frightful, let it be by daylight, and not by the 
dim glimmer of that blue lamp !” 

“ Patience, fool!” said their uninvited guest. “ Not by day¬ 
light should Norna tell a tale that might blot the sun out of 
heaven, and blight the hopes of the hundred boats that will leave 
this shore ere noon, to commence their deep-sea fishing,—ay, 
and of the hundred families that will await their return. The 
demon, whom the sounds will not fail to awaken, must shake his 
(lark wings over a shipless sind a boatloss sea, as he rushes from 
his inbiftitaiu to drink the accents of horror ho loves so well to 
listen to.” 

“ Have pity on Brenda’s fears, good Norna,” said die elder 
sister, “and at least postpone this frightful communication to 
another place and hour.” 

“ Maiden, no !” replied Norna, sternly ; “ it must be told while? 
that lamp yet burns. Mine is no daylight tale — by that lamp 
it must be told, which is framed out of the gibbet-irons of the 
cruel Lord of Wodensvoo, who murdered his brother; and has 
lor its nourishment — but be that nameless — enough that its food 
never came (sither from the fish or from the fruit! — See, it 
Avaxes dim and dimmer, nor must my talc last longer than its 
fiame endureth. Sit ye down thei*e, while I sit here opposite to 
you, and place the lamp betwixt us ; for within the sphere of its 
light tlie demon dares not venture.” 

The sisters obeyed, Minna casting a slow, awe-struck, yet 
determined look all around, os if to see the Being, who, according 
to the doubtful words of Norna, hovered in tlieir neighbourhood; 
while Brenda’s fears were mingled with some shai’e both of anger 
and of impatience. Norna paid no attention to either, but began 
her story in tlie following words : — 

“ Yc know, my daughters, that your blood is allied to mine, 
but in what degree ye know not ; for there w’as early hostility 
betwixt your grandsire and him who liad the misfortune to call 
me daughter. — Let me term him by his Christian name of 
Erland, for that which marks our relation 1 dare not bestow. 
Your grandsire Olavc was the brother of Erland. But when the 
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wide Udsil posBcsslons of their father Rolfo Troil, the most rich 
and well estated of any who descended from the old Norse stock, 
were divided betwixt the brothers, the F’owd gave to Erland his 
father’s lands in Orkney, and reserved for Oluvo those of Ilialt- 
land. Discord arose between the brethren ; for Erland held tliat 
)>e was wronged ; and wdien the Lawting,^ witli the Raddinen 
and Lawriglit men, confirmed the division, lie w'ent in wrath to 
Orkney, cursing Hialtland and its inhabitants-—cursing liis 
brother and his blood. 

“ But the love of the rock and of the mountain still WTought 
on Erland’s mind, and lie lixcd his dwelling not on the soft hills 
of Ophir, or the green plains of Gi’amesey, but in tbo wild and 
mountainous Isle of Hoy, whose summit rises to the sky like the 
cliffs of Foulali and of Feroe.-f Tie knew,— that unhappy Erland, 

-whatever of legendary lore Scald and Bard had left behind 
them ; and to teach mo that knowledge, which was to cost us botli 
so dear, wras the chief occupation of his old age. 1 learned to 
visit each lonely barrow — each lofty cairn — to tell its appropriate 
talc, and to soothe with rhymes in bis praise (he spirit of the stern 
warrior who dwelt within. 1 knew where the sacrllices wore 
made of yore to Thor and to ttdin — on what stones the blood of 
tiio victims flowed — whore stood the dark-browed priest — w'hero 
the crested chiefs, who coUMilted the w ill of the idol — where tlio 
more distant crowd of inferior worshippers, who looko4l on in awe 
or in terror. The places most shunned by tlio timid peasants 
had no terrors for me ; 1 dared walk in tlie fairy cin'le, and sleep 
by die magic spring. 

“ But, for my iiiisfortnne, I was chii'fl}' fond to linger about 
tile Dwarfle Stone, as it is called, a relic of antiquity, which stran¬ 
gers look on with curiosity, and the natives with awe. It is a 
huge fragment of a r«ick, whi«di lies in a broken and rude valley, 
full of stones and precipices, in tin* I’ccesses of the V'ard-hill of 
Hoy. The inside of the rocK has two couches, hewn by no earthly 
hand, and having a small passage botwci'ii them. The doorway 
is now open to the weather ; but beside it lies a largo stone, which, 
adapted to grooves, still visililo in the ontrance, unco had served 
to open and to close this extraordinary dwelling, which Trolld, a 
dwarf famous in the northern Sagas, is said to have framed for 
liis ow'n favourite residence. The lonely shepherd avoids the 
place, for at sunrise, high noon, or sunset, the misshapen form of 
the necromantic owner may sometimes still be seen sitting by 
the Dwarfle Stone.J 1 feared not the apparition, for, Minna, my 

* Tlie bawtinx was ttio (Jonntla, or Supreme Court, of tlie country, being 
retained both In Orkney and Zetland, and presenting, in tiieir constitution, the 
rude origin of a parlisiment. 

t And from which hill of Hoy, at midsummer, the sun may be seen, it is said, 
at midnight. So says the geograplicr Bleuu, although, acenrding to Dr Wallace, 
it cannot be the true body of the xuii winch is visible, but only its image refracted 
through some wateiw cloud upon the horizon. 

r Jwe Note P. The Dwarjle Stone. 
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heart was as bold, and iny hand was as innocent, as yours. In 
my childish courage, I was even but too presumptuous, and the 
thirst after things unattainable led me, like our primitive mother, 
to desire increase of knowledge, even by prohibited means, i 
longed to possess the power of the Voluspce and divining women 
of our ancient race ; to wield, like them, command over the ele¬ 
ments ’y and to summon the ghosts of deceased heroes from their 
caverns, that they might recite their daring deeds, and impart to 
inc their hidden treasures. Often when watching by the Dwarfe 
Stone, with mine eyes fixed on the Ward-hill, which rises above 
that gloomy valley, 1 have distinguished, among the dark x’oeks, 
that wonderful carbunele,* which gleams ruddy as a furnace to 
them who view it from beneatli, but has ever become invisible to 
him whose daring foot has sealed the precipices from which it 
darts its splendour. My vain aud youthful bosom burned to in¬ 
vestigate these and an hundred other mysteries, which the Sagas 
that I perused, or learned from Erland, I’athcr indicated than 
explained ; and in my daring mood, J called oii the Lord the 
Dwarfie Stone to aid me in attaining knowledge iuaceessible to 
mere mortals.” 

And the evil spirit heard your summons V* said Minna, her 
blood curdling as she listened. 

“Hush,” said Norna, lowering her voice, “ vex him not with 
reproach — he is with us —he hears us even now.” 

Brenda started from her seat. — “ I will to Euphano Eea’s 
chamber,” she said, “ and leave you, Minna aud Norna, to finish 
your stories of hobgoblins and of dwarfs at your own leisure ; 1 
care not for them at any time, but I will not endure Hicm at mid¬ 
night, and by this pale lamplight.” 

She was accordingly in the act of leaving tlic room, when her 
sister detained her. 

“ Is this the courage,” she said, “ of her, that disbelieves what¬ 
ever the history of our fathera tells us of supernatural prodigy * 
What Norna has to tell conceras the fate, perhaps, of our father 
and his house ; — if I can listen to it, trusting that God and my 
innocence will protect mo from all that is malignant, you, Brenda, 
who believe not in such influence, have surely no cause to tremble. 
Credit me, that for the guiltless there is no fear.” 

“ There may be no danger,” said Brenda, unable to suppress 
her natural turn for humour, “ hut as tlie old jest book says, there 
is much fear. However, Minna, I will stay with you;—the rather,” 
she added, in a whisper, “ tliat 1 am loath to leave you alone with 
this finghtful woman, and that I have a dark staircase and long 
passage betwixt and Euphane Fea, else 1 would have her hero 
ere I were five minutes older.” 

“ Call no one hither, maiden, upon peril of thy life,” said Noma, 
“ and interrupt not my tale again ; for it cannot and must not he 
told after that charmed light has ceased to burn.” 

* See Note Q. Carbuncle on the Ward-Mil, 
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“ An<l I thank Heaven,” said Brenda to hei’sclf, “ that the oil 
huruij low in the cruize ! I am sorely tempted to lend it n puli', 
but then Norna would be alone with us in the dark, and that 
w ould be worse.” 

So saying, she submitted to her fate, and sat dow’n, deUji’mined 
to listen with all the equanimity which she could command to tlic 
remaining part of Norna’a tale, which went on as follows : — 

“It happened on a hot summer day, and just about the hour 
of noon,” continued Norna, “ as I sat by the Bwarfie Stone, with 
my eyes fixed on the Ward-hill, whence the mysterious and ever- 
bimning carbuncle shed its rays more brightly than usual, and 
repined in my heart at the restricted bounds of human know¬ 
ledge, that at length 1 could not help exclaiming, in the words of 
an ancient Saga, 

‘ Dwollors of tlio innirnfain, ri*??, 

Trolld the powerful, Ihiiias tlie wi^e! 

Yc who taught weak woruan’a toii^^iiu 
Words that sway the w ise and strong, —• 

Ye wlio taught ne.ilv woinun’s hand 
Plow to wield tin* magic wand, 

And wake the gales on Foululi’s steep, 
f)r lull wild Sumbnigh’s waves to slee)» ’ — 
t'lill arc jc yet ? — Not yours the powci 
V'c knew in Odin’s mightier Iionr. 

W'liat are ye now but empty names, 

Powerful Trolld, sagai ions Haims, 

Tliat, lightly spoken, lightly he.ard. 

Float on the air like thistle's beard ?” 

“ 1 had scarce uttered these words,” proceeded Norna, “ vw 
the sky, which had been till then unusually clear, grew so sud¬ 
denly dark around me, that it seemed more like midnight than 
noon. A single Hash of lightning showed me at once the desolate 
landscape of heath, tnurass, mountain, and precipice, which la> 
around ; a single clap of thunder wakened all the echoes of the 
Ward-hill, which ooutimicd so long to repeat the sound, that it 
seemed some rock, rent by the thunderbolt from the summit, whs 
rolling over clilF and precipicje into the valley. Immediately after, 
fell a burst of rain so violent, that T was fain to shuu its pelting, 
by creeping into the interior of the mysterious stone. 

“ I seated myself on the larger stone couch, which is cut at the 
farther end of the cavity, and with my eyes fixed on the smaller 
bed, wearied myself with conjectures respecting the origin and 
purpose of my singular place of refuge. Had it been really the 
work of that powerful Trolld, to whom the poetry of tho Scalds 
referred it ? Or was it the tomb of some Scandinavian chief, 
interred with his arms and his wealth, perhaps also with his immo¬ 
lated wife, that what ho loved best in life might not iu death be 
divided from him ? Or was it tho abode of penance, chosen by 
some devoted anchorite of later days \ Or the idle work of somi' 
wandering mechanic, whom chance, and whim, and leisure, had 
tlirust upon such an undertaking 1 I tcU you the thoughts that 
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then floated through my brain, tliat ye may know that what 
ensued was not the vision of a prejudiced or prepossessed imagi¬ 
nation, but an apparition, as certain as it was awful. 

“ Sleep had gradually crept on mo, amidst my lucubrations, 
when I was startled from ray slumbers by a second clap of thuii' 
<lor ; and, when I awoke, J saw, througli tlio dim light which the 
upper aperture admitted, the unshapely and indistinct form of 
Trolld the dwarf, seated opposite to me on the lesser couch, which 
his square and raishapen bulk seemed absolutely to fill up, 1 was 
startled, but not aflrighted ; for the blood of the ancient race of 
Lochlin was warm in my veins. Ho spoke ; and his words were 
of Norse, so oM, that few, save my father, or I myself, could have 
comprehended their import, — such language as was spoken in 
these islands ere Olave planted the cross uu the ruins of hca' 
tlienism. His meaning wjis dark also and obsciu'e, like that winch 
the Pagan priests wei’e wont to deliver, in the name of their idols, 
to the tribes that assciubled at the Jlelgafch.* This was tl»e 
import,^ 

‘ A tlinimnd wintm davk have flown, 

Siiioe o'er tlic threbhold uf luy istone 
A Votaress pass’d, my power lo own. 

Visiter bolu 

Of the mansion of Trolld, 

haughty of iicart, 

Who liast liither presumed, — 

IJngifted, uiulooin'd, 

Thou slmlt not depart; 

The power thou dost covet 

O'er tempest and wave. 

Shall be tbinc, thou proud maiden, 
liy hoHch and by cave, — 

Hy stack t and by skerry.t hy iioup§ and by voc,|| 

Hy iUrll and by wick,* * § ^ and by helyerft 

And by every wild shore which tlic northern winds know, 

And the nortliern tides lave. 

Tint though tliis shall he given thee, tlioii desperately biave, 

1 doom thee that never tlio gift thou shalt have, 

Till thou reave thy life’s giver 
Of the gift which he gave.’ 

“ [ answered him in nearly the same strain ; for the spirit of 
the ancient Scalds of our race was upon me, and, far from fearing 
the phantom, with whom I sat cooped withiu so narrow a space, 
I felt the impulse of tliat high courage which thrust the ancient 
C'hampions and Dmidesses upon contests with the invisible world, 
when tiiey thought that the earth no longer contained enemies 
worthy to be subdued by them. Therefore did I answer him 
thus; — 

* Or consecrated mountain, used by the Scandinavian priests for the purposes 
of their idol-worship. 

f Stack. A precipitous rock rising out of the sea. 

t Skerry. A Hat iniiulated rock, not subject to the overflowing of the sea. 

§ iVoup. A round-headed eminence. || Foe. A creek, or Inlet of the sea. 

4 Air. An open sea-beach. ** Wick. An optui bay. 

ft Uelyer. A cavern into which the tide flows. 

Qio. A deep nivioo which admits the sea. 
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‘ Dark are tky words, and severe, 

Tiiou dweller in the stone ; 

But trembling and fear 
To her arc unUnown, 

Who hath sought thee here. 

In thy dwelling lone. 

Come what conies soevi-r. 

Tho worst I can endure; 

Life is but a short fever, 

And Death is the cure.' 

“ Tho Demon scowled at mo, as if at once incensed and over¬ 
awed ; and then, coiling himself up in a thick and sulphureous 
vapour, ho disappeared from his placti, T did not, till lliat 
moment, feel the influence of fright, but then it seized me. J 
rushed into the open air, where tho tempest had passed away, and 
all was pure and serene. After a moment’s breathless patise, J 
hasted homo, musing by tho way on tho words of the phanlom, 
which I could not, as often happens, recall so distinctly to me¬ 
mory at the time, as I liavo been since able to do. 

“ Tt may seem strange that such an apparition should, in time, 
have glided from iny mind, like a vision of tho night but so it 
was. 1 brought myself to believe it the work of fancy — I tliought 
I had lived too much in solitude, and had given way too much to 
the feelings inspired by my favourite studies. 1 abandoned them 
for a time, and I mixed with tho youth of iny age. f was upon a 
visit at Kirkwall when 1 learned to know your father, whom busi¬ 
ness had brought thitlicr. He easily found access to Uie relation 
witli whom I lived, who was anxious to compose, if possible, the 
fend which divided our families. Your father, maidens, has been 
rather hardened than changed by years — he had the same manly 
form, the same old Norse frankness of manner and of heart, tiui 
same upright courage and honesty of disposition, with more of tho 
gentle ingenuousness of youth, an eager desire to please, a wil¬ 
lingness to be pleased, and a vivacity of spirits which survives 
not our carl}’ years. But though he was thus worthy of love, 
and though Erland wrote to mo, authorizing his attachment, thci’o 
was another— a stranger, Minna, a fatal stranger— full of arts 
unknown to us, and graces which t<^ tho plain manners of your 
father were miknown. Yes, he walked, indeed, among us like a 
being of another and of a superior race. — Ye look on me as if it 
were strange that I should have had attractions for such a lover ; 
but I present nothing that can remind y'ou that Noma of the 
Fitful-head was once admired and loved as Ulla 'froil — the 
change betwixt the animated body and the corpse after decease, 
is scarce mure awful and absolute than I have sustained, while 1 
yet linger on earth. Look on me, maidens—look on me by this 
glimmering light — Can ye believe that these haggard and 
weather-wasted features — these eyes, whicli liave been almost 
converted to stone, by looking upon sights of terror — these locks, 
that, mingled with gray, now stream out, the shattered pennons 
of a sinking vessel — that these, and she to whom they belong, 
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could once he the objects of fond aifection ? But the waning 
lamp sinks fast, and let it sink while 1 tell my infamy.— We 
loved in .secret, we met in secret, till I gave the last proof of latal 
and of guilty passion ! — And now beam out, thou magic glimmer 
— shine out a little space, tliou flame so powerful even in thy 
feeblciie&.s — bid him wlio hovers near us, keep his dark pinions 
aloof from the circle thou dost illuminate — live but a little till the 
worst he told, and then sink when thou wilt into darkness, as 
black as my guilt and sorrow !” 

While she spoke thus, slie drew together the remaining nutri¬ 
ment of the lamp, and trimmed its decaying liamo ; then again, 
with a hollow voice, and in broken seutemres, pui'sucd her nar¬ 
rative. 

‘‘ I must waste little time in words. My love wa.s discovered, but 
uot luy guilt. Erlaiid came to Pomona in auger, and transported 
me to our solitary flwelling in Hoy. He commanded me to sec 
my lover no more, and to receive Magnus, in whom he was willing 
to forgive the offences of his fatlicr, as my future husband. Alas! 
I no longer deserved hLs attuchuicnt—my only wish wa.s to escape 
from my father’.s dwelling, to conceal my shame in my lover’s 
arms. Let me do him justice — lie was faithful ^— too, too faith- 
fiil — bis perfidy would have bereft me of my senses ; but tbe 
fatiil consequences of his fidelity have done me a tenfold injury.'’ 

.She jmised, and then resumed, witli the wild tone of insanity, 
" It has made mo the powerful and the despairing yovereigu of 
the Seas and Winds !” 

.She paused a second time after this wild exclamation, and 
resumed her narrative in a more composed manner. 

“ IMy lovoi’ came in secret to Hoy, to concert measures for my 
flight, and 1 agreed to meet him, that we might fix the time when 
his vessel should come into the Sound. 1 left the house at niid- 
night.” 

Here she appeared to gasp with agony, and w ent on w'ith her 
tale by broken and interrupted sentences. “ 1 left the house at 
midnight—I had to pass luy father’s door, and 1 perceived it 
was open— 1 thought he watched us, and, that the sound of my 
steps might not break Iii.s slumbei's, 1 closed the fatal door — a 
light and tri\ ial action — but, God in Heaven ! what were Hie 
consequences ! - - At mom, tlie room was full of suffocating 
vapour—my father w'as dead — dead through my act — dead 
through iny disobedience — dead through my infamy ! All that 
follows is mist and darkness — a choking, sufl'ucating, stifliug mist 
envelopes all that I said and did, ail that was said and done, until 
I became assured that my doom was accomplished, and walked 
forth the calm and terrible being you now behold me—tlie Q,ueeu 
of the Elements — the sharer in the power of those beings to 
whom man and his passions give sueii sport as the tortures of the 
dog-fish afford the hshermaii, when he pierces his eyes with 
tlionis, and toi'iis him once more into his native element, to 
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traverse the waves in blindness and agony.* No, maidens, she 
whom you see before you is impassive to the follies of which your 
minds ai'e the sport. I am she that have made the offering— 1 
am she that bereaved the giver of the gift of life which he gave 
me — the dark saying has been interpreted by my deed, and I am 
taken from humanity, to be something pre-eminently powerful, 
pre-eminently wretched!” 

As slie spoke thus, the light, which had been long quivering, 
leaped high for an instant, and seemed abo’it to expire, when 
Noma, interrupting herself, said hastily,** No more now — he 
comes — he comes — Enough that ye know me, and the right I 
have to advise and command you.—Approach now, proud Spirit! 
if thou wilt.” 

So saying, she extinguished the lamp, and passed out of the 
apartment with her usual loftiness of step, as Minna could observe 
from its measured cadence. 


CHAPTER XX. 

It all tlio counsel that we two h.ive shared — 

The bisters’ vows, the hours that we have sjieot, 

When we Jiavo chid the liasty-footcd tinio 
For partliiR us — Oh, and is all for>{ot ? 

M idsu turner-ytijhVs Dream. 

The attention of Minna was powerfully arrested by this tale of 
terror, which accorded with and explained many broken hints 
respecting Norna, which she had heard from her father and other 
near relations, and she was for a time so lost in surprise, luit un- 
miiigled with horror, that she did not even attempt to speak to 
her sister Urenda. When, at length, she called her by her name, 
she received no answer, and, on touching her hand, she found it 
cold as ice. A.larmcd the uttermost, she threw open the lattieo 
and the window-shutters, and admitted at once the free air and 
the pale glimmer of the hyperborean summer night. She then 
became sensible that her sister was in a swoon. All thoughts 
concerning Noma, her frightful Uile, and her mysterious connec¬ 
tion widi the invisible world, at once vanished from Minna’s 
thoughts, and she hastily ran to the apartment of the old house¬ 
keeper, to suminoii her aid, without reflecting for a moment what 
sights she might encounter in the long dark passages which she 
had to traverse. 

The old woman hastened to Brenda’s assistance, and instantly 
applied such remedies os her experience suggested; but the poor 
girl’s nervous system had been so much agitated by the horrible 
tale she had just heard, that, when recovered from her swoon, her 

* This cruelty Is practised by some fishers, out of a vindictive hatred to these 
ravenous fishes. 
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utmost endeavours to compose her mind could not prevent her 
falling into a hysterical fit of some duration. This also was sub¬ 
dued by the experience of old Euphaue Fea, who wtus well versed 
in all the simple pharmacy used by the natives of Zetland, and 
who, after administering a composing draught, distilled from 
simples and wild flowers, at length saw her patient resigned to 
sleep. Minna stretched herself beside her sister, kissed her check, 
and courted slumber in her turn ; but the more she invoked it, 
the farther it seemed to fly from her eyelids ; and if at times she 
was disposed to sink into repose, the voice of the involuntary 
fiarrieide seemed again to sound in her ears, and startled her 
into consciousness. 

The early morning hour at which they were accustomed to rise, 
found the state of tlio sisters different fi*or»i what might have been 
expected. A sound sleep had restored the spirit of Brenda’s 
liglitsomc eyo and the ruse on her laughing cheek ; the transient 
indisposition of the proeeding night having left as little trouble 
on her look, as tlie fantastic terrors of Noma’s tale had been 
able to impress on her imagination. The looks of Minna, on the 
contrary, were melancholy, downcast, and apparently exhausted 
by watching and anxiety. They said at first little to each other, 
rto if afraid of toviehing a subject st) fraught with cTnotion as the 
scene of the preceding night. It was not until they had per¬ 
formed togf'thcr their devotions, as usual, that Brenda, while 
laeing Minna’s boddice, (for they rendered the services of the 
toilet to each other i’cei[)roeally,) hecame aware of the pjileness of 
her sister’s looks; and having aseeidained, by a glance at the 
mirror, that her own did not wear the same d(;joction, she kissed 
Minna’s cheek, and said atiectionatedy, t'land Halcro was right, 
my dearest sister, when his poetical folly gave us these names of 
Night and Day.” 

“ And wherefore should you say so now ?” said Minna. 

“ Because we each are bravest in the season that wc take our 
name from; I was frightened well-nigh to death, by hearing 
those things last night, which you endured with coumgeous firai- 
nesft; and now, when it is broad light, I can think of them with 
composure, while you look as pale as a spirit w'ho is surprised by 
sunrise.” 

‘‘ You are lucky, Brenda,” said her sister, gravely, ‘‘ who can so 
soon foi’gct such a ttilc of wonder and of horror.” 

“ The horror,” said Brenda, “ is never to be forgotten, unless 
one could hope that the unfortunate woman’s excited imagination, 
which bht'vvs itself so active in conjuring np apparitions, may 
have fixed on her an imaginary crime.” 

“ You believe nothing, then,” said Minna, of her interview at 
tlie Dwnrfie Stone, that wondrous place, of whieh so many talcs 
are told, and which, for so many centuries, has been reverenced 
as the work of a demon, and as his abode ?” 

“ I believe,” said Brenda, that our unhappy relative is no 
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impostor, — and tlierefore I believe that she was at the Dwarfio 
Stone during a thundcr-Btorm, Unit she sought shelter in it, aikd 
that, during a swoon, or during sleep pci*haps, some dream visited 
her, concerned with the popular traditions with which she was so 
conversant; but I cannot easily believe more.” 

“ And yet the event,” said Minna, “ corresponded to the dark 
intimations of the vision.” 

“ Pai’don me,” said Brenda, “ I rather tliink the dream wouid 
never have been put into shape, or perhaps remembered at all, 
but for the event. She told us herself she had nearly forgot the 
vision, till after her father’s dreadful death, — and who shall 
warrant how much of what she then supp(>scd herself to remem¬ 
ber was not the creation of her own laiicy, disordered as it 
iiatnrally was by the Jiorrid accident ? Had she really seen 
and conversed with a necromantic dwarf, she was likely to 
I’emembcr the conversation long enough — at least 1 am sure I 
should.” 

“ Brenda,” replied Minna, “ you have hoard the good minister 
of the Cross-Kirk say, that human wisdom was worse than folly, 
when it wa.s applied to mysteries beyond its comprehension ; and 
that, if we believed no more than we could understand, we 
should resist tlie evidence of our senses, which presented us, 
at every tuni, circumstances as certain as they were unintelli¬ 
gible.” 

“ You are too learned yourself, sister,” answered Brenda, “ to 
need the assistance of the good minister of Cross-Kirk ; but I 
think his doctrine only related to the mysteries of our religion, 
which it is our duty to receive without investigation or doubt — 
but in things occurring in conimou life, as Cod ha^i bestowed 
reason upon us, wo cannot act wrong in employing it. But you, 
my dear Minna, have a warmer fancy than mine, and are w illiug to 
receive all those wonderful stories for truth, becausii ,'ou love to 
think of sorcerers, and dwarfs, and water-spirits, and would like 
much to have a little trow, or fairy, as the Scotch call tliein, with 
a green coat, and a pair of wings as brilliant as die hues of the 
starling’s neck, specially to attend on you.” 

“ It would spare you at least the trouble of lacing my boddiec,” 
said Minna, and of lacing it wrong, too; for in the heat of your 
argument you have missed two eyelet-holes.” 

“ That error shall bo presently mended,” said Brenda ; ** and 
then, as one of our friends might say, I will haul tight and belay 
— but you draw your breath so deeply, tliat it will be a diflicult 
matter.” 

“ I only sighed,” said iViiuna, in some confusion, to think how 
.soon you can trifle with and ridicule the misfortunes of this 
extraordinary woman.” 

“ 1 do not ridicule them, God knoivs!” replied Brenda, some¬ 
what angrily ; “ it is you, Minna, who turn all [ say in truth and 
kiudness, to something hai’sh or wicked. I look on Noriia as a 
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woman of very extraordinary abilities) which are very often 
reconciled with a strong cast of insanity; and I consider her aa 
bettor skilled in the signs of the weather than any woman in 
Zetland, lint that she has any power over the elements, 1 no 
more believe, than I do in the nursery stories of King Erick, who 
could make the wind blow from the point he set his cap to.” 

Minna, somewhat nettled with the obstinate incredulity of her 
sister, replied sharply, “ And yet, Brenda, this woman — half' 
mad woman, and the veriest impostor— is the person by whom 
you choose to be advised in the matter next your own heart at 
this moment!” 

“ I do not know what you mean,” said Brenda, colouring 
deeply, and shifting to get away from her sister. But as she was 
now undergoing the ceremony of being lafeii m her turn, her 
sister had the means of holding her fast by the silken string with 
Inch she was fastening the boddice, and, tapping her on the neck, 
which expressed, by its sudden writhe, and sudden change to a 
scarlet hue, as much pettish confusion as she liad desire to pro¬ 
voke, she added, more mildly, “ Is it not strange, Brenda, that, 
used as we have been by the stranger Mordaunt Mertoun, whose 
assurance has brought him uninvited to a house where his pro- 
nruce is BO unacceptable, you should still look or think of him with 
favour I Surely, that you do so should be a proof t<» you, that 
tliere are such things as spells in the country, and that you yourself 
I.ibour under them. It is not for nought that Mordaunt wears a 
chain of elfin gold — look to it. Brenda, and he wise in time.” 

“ I have nothing to do with Mordaunt Mertoun,” answered 
Brenda, hastily, “ nor do I know or care what he or any other 
young man wears about his neck. I could see all the gold chains 
of all the bailies of Edinburgh, that Lady GlowrowTUiu speaks so- 
much of, w’ithout falling in fancy with one of the wearers.” And 
having thus complied with the fentalo rule of pleading not guilty 
in general to such an indictment, slie immediately resumed, in a 
diflereiit tone, “ But, to say the truth, Minna, 1 think you, and all 
of you, have judged far too hastily about this young friend of ours, 
w ho has been so long our most intimate companion. Mind, Mor- 
dauut Mertoun is no more to me than ho is to you—who best 
know hr>w little difference he made betwixt us ; and that, chain 
or no chain, he lived with us like a brother with two sisters ; and 
yet you can turn him off at once, because a wandering seaman, 
of whom we know nothing, and a peddling jagger, whom w-e well 
know to be a thief, a cheat, and a liar, speak w’ords and carry 
talcs in his disfavour ! I do not believe be ever said he could 
have his choice of cither of us, and only waited to see which was 
to have Burgh-Westra and Bredness Voe—-1 do not believe he 
ever spoke such a word, or harboured such a thought, as that of 
making a choice between us.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Minna, coldly, “ you may have had reason to 
know that his choice was already determined.” 
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“ I will not endure this !” said Bi’cnda, giving way to her 
natural vivacity, and springing from between her sister’s hands; 
then turning round and facing her, while her glowing cheek was 
rivalled in the deepness of its crimson, by as much of her neck 
and bosom as the upper part of the half-laced boddice permitted 
to be visible, — “Even from you, Minna,” she said, “ I will not 
endure this ! You know that nil niy life I have spoken tlie 
truth, and that 1 lovo the trutJi; and 1 tell you, that Mordaunt 
Mertoun never in his life made distinction betwixt you and me, 
until-” 

Here some feeling of consciousness stopped her short, and her 
sister replied, with a smile, “ Until ichen^ Brenda ? Methinks, 
your love of truth seems choked with the sentence you were 
bringing out.” 

“ Until you ceased to do him the justice ho deserves,” said 
Brenda, firmly, “ since 1 must speak out. I have little doubt 
that ho will not long throw away his friendship on you, w'ho hold 
it so lightly.” 

“ Be it so,” said Minna; “ you are secure from my rivalry, 
either in his love or friendship. But betijink you better, Brenda 
— this is no scandal of Cleveland’s — Cleveland is incapable of 
slander—no falsehood of Bryce Snailsfoot — not one of our 
friends or acquaintance but says it has been the common talk 
of the island, that the daughters of Magnus Troll were patiently 
awaiting the choice of the nameless and birtliless stranger, Mor¬ 
daunt Mertfjun. — Is it fitting that this should be said of us, the 
descendants of a Norwegian Jarl, and tlie daughters of the first 
Udaller in Zetland ? or, w’ould it be modest or maidenly to sub¬ 
mit to it unresentod, wei'e we the meanest lasses that ever lifted 
a milk-pail ?” 

“ The bmgucs of fools are no reproach,” replied Brenda, 
warmly; “ 1 vhl never quit my own thoiights of an innocx;nt 
friend for the gossip of the island, which can put the worst 
meaning on the most innocent actions.” 

“ Hear but what our friends say,” repeated Minna ; “ hear but 
the Lady Glowrowrum; hear but Maddie and Clara Groatsettar.” 

If I were to hear Lady Glowrowrum,” said Brenda, steadily, 
“ I should listen to the worst tongiuj in Zetland; and as for 
Maddio and Clara Groatsettar, they w'ere both blithe enough to 
get Mordaunt to sit betwixt them at dinner the day before 
yesterday, as you might have observed yourself, but that your 
car was better engaged.” 

“ Your eyes, at least, have been but indifferently engaged, 
Brenda,” retorted the elder sister, “ since they were fixed on a 
yonng man, whom all the world but yourself bclieve^i to have 
talked of us with the most insolent presumption ; and even if he 
be innocently charged, Lady Glowrowrum says it is immaidenly 
and bold of you even to look in the direction where he sits, 
knowing it must confirm such reports.” 
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" I will look which way I please,” said Brenda, growing still 
wanner; “ Lady Glowrowruin shall neither rule rny tlioughts, 
nor my words, nor my eyes. I hol»l Mordaunt Mertoun to he 
innocent, — 1 will look at him as such, — T will speak of him as 
such ; and if I did not speak to him also, and behave to him as 
usual, it is in obedience to my father, and not for what Lady 
Glowrowrum, and all her nieces, had she twenty instead of two, 
<‘ould think, wink, nod, or tattle, about the matter that concerns 
them not.” 

“ Alas ! Brenda,” answered Minna, with calmness, “ this viva¬ 
city is more than is requii’cd for the defence of the character of 
a mere friend! — Beware — lie who ruined Norna’s peace for 
ever, was a stranger, admitted to her afl'ections against the will 
of her family.” 

“ He was a stranger,” replied Brenda, with emphasis, not 
only in birth, but in niaiincrs. She had not been bred up with 
him from her youth, — she liad not linown the gentleness, the 
frankness, of his disposition, by an intimacy of many years. He 
was indeed a stranger, in character, temper, birth, manners, and 
morals,— some wandering adventurer, perhaps, whom chance or 
tempest had thrown upon the islands, and who knew how to 
false heart with a frank brow. My good sister, take 
homo your own warning. There are other strangers at Burgh- 
Westra besides this poor Mordaunt Mertoun.” 

Minna seemed for a moment overwhehned with the rapidity 
with wliieh her sister retorted her suspicion and her caution. 
But her natural loftiness of disposition enabled her to reply with 
assumed composure. 

“ Were J to treat j ou, Brenda, with the want of confidence 
X ou shew towards me, J might reply, tliat (.Cleveland is no more 
to rnc than Mordaunt was; or than young Swaraster, or Law¬ 
rence Ericson, or any other favourite guest of my father’s, now 
is. But 1 scorn to deceive you, or to disguise my thoughts. — 

I lovo Clement Cleveland.” 

“ Do not say so, niy dearest sister,” said Brenda, abandoning 
at once the air of acrimony with which the conversation had 
been latterly conducted, and throwing her arms round her sister's 
neck, with looks, and with a tone, of the most earnest affection, 
— do not say so, 1 implore you! I will renounce Mordaunt 
Mertoun,— I will swear never to speak to him agaiu; but do not 
repeat that you love this Cleveland !” 

“ And why should 1 not repe.'it,” said Miuna, disengaging her¬ 
self gently from her sister’s grasp, “ a sentiment in which I glory ? 
The boldness, the strength and energy, of his character, to which 
command is natural, and fear unknown, — those very properties, 
which alarm you for my happiness, are tlie qualities which 
ensuro it. Remember, Brenda, that w hen your foot loved the 
calm smooth sea-beach of the summer .sea, mine ever delighted 
in the summit of the precipice, when the waves are in fury.” 
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" And it is even that which I dread,” said Brenda; “ it ib even 
that adventurous disposition which now is urging you to the 
brink of a precipice more dangerous than ever was washed by a 
spring-tide. Tliis man, — do not frown, I will say no slander of 
him, —but is ho not, oven in your own partial judgment, stem 
and overbearing ? accustomed, as you say, to command; but, for 
that very reason, commanding where he has no right to do so, 
and loading whom it would most become him to follow 1 rushing 
on danger, ratlier for its own sake, than for any other object { 
And can you think of being yoked with a spirit so unsettled and 
fttonny, whose life has hitherto been led in scones of death and 

f ieri 1, and who, even while sitting by your side, cannot disguise 
lis impatience again to engage in them ? A lover, methinks, 
should love his mistress betmr than his own life ; but yours, my 
dear Minna, loves her less than the pleasure of intlictiug deatli 
on others.” 

And it is even for that 1 love him,” said Minna. “ T am a 
daughter of the old dames of Norway, who could semi their 
lovers to battle with a smile, and slay them, with their own 
hands, if thev returned witli dishonour. Mv lover must scorn 
the mockeries by which our degraded race strive for distinction, 
or must practise them only in sport, and in earnest of nobk r 
dangers. No whale-striking, bird-nesting favourite for me,; my 
lover must be a Sea-king, or what else modern times may give 
that draws near t<i that lofty character.” 

“ Alas, my sister!” said Brenda, “ it is now tliat 1 must in 
earnest begin to believe tlto fierce of spells and of cliarms. You 
remember the Spanisli story which you took from me long since, 
because 1 said, in your admiration of the chivalry of the olden 
times of Scandinavia; you rivalled the extravagance of the hero. 
Ah, Minna ! your colour shews that your con.seieneo cheeks you, 
and reminds ytm of the book 1 meati;— is it more wise, think 
you, to mistake a windmill for a giant, or the commander of a 
paltry corsair for a Kiempe, or a Vi-king !” 

Minna did indeed colour with anger at tins insinuation, of 
winch, perhaps, she f(?lt in some degree the truth. 

You have a right,” she said, “ to in&ult me because you are 
.possessed of my secret.” 

Brenda’s soft heart could not ivsist this charge of unkindness; 
she adjured her sister to pardon her, and the natural geutleness 
of Minna’s feelings could not resist her entreaties. 

“We are unhappy,” she said, as she di'ied her sister’s teara, 
“ that we cannot sec with the same eyes — let us not make each 
other more so by mutual insult and uukindness. You have my 
secret — It will not, perliaps, long be one, for iny father shall 
have the confidence to which he is entitled, so soon as certain 
circumstances will permit me to offer it. Meantime, I repeat, 
you have my secret, and I more than suspect that I have yours 
in exchange, though you refuse to own it.” 
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“ IIow, Minna !” said Brenda ; would you have me aicknow- 
Icdge for any ono Buch feelings as you allude to^ ere he has said 
the least word that could justify such a confession ?” 

“ Surely not; but a hidden fire may be distinguished by heat 
as well as flame.” 

“ You understand these signs, Minna,” said Brenda, hanging 
down her head, and in vain endeavouring to suppress the tempta¬ 
tion to repartee which her sister’s remark offered ; ‘‘ but I can 
only Bay, that, if ever I love at all, it shall not bo until I have 
been asked to do so once or twice at least, which has not yet 
<dianecd to me. But do not let us renew our quarrel, and rather 
let us think why Norna should have told us that horrible tale, and 
to what fihe expects it should lead.” 

“ It must have been Jis a caution,” rc*pliod Minna — “ n caution 
which our situation, and, I will not deny it, which mine in parti¬ 
cular, might seem to her to call for;-—but 1 am alike strong in 
my own innocence, and in the honour of Cleveland,” 

Brenda would fain have replied, that she did not confide so 
absolutely in the latter security as in the first;—but she was 
prudent, and, forbearing to awake the former painful discussion, 
only replied, It is strange that Norna should liavo said nothing 
rnv,re of her lover. Surely he could not desert her in the 
extremity of misery to which he had reduced her 

“ There may be agonies of disti'ess,” said Minna, after a pause, 
in which the mind is so much jarred, that it ceases to be 
responsive even to the feelings which have most engrossed it; — 
her sorrow for her lover may have been swallowed up in horror 
and despair.” 

“ Or lie may have fled from the Islands, in fear of our fatlier’s 
vengeance,” said Br<.‘nda. 

“If for fear, or faintness of heart,” said Minua, looking 
upwards, “ he was capable of flying from tlie iiiin whicli he had 
occasioned, 1 trust ho Ims long ere this sustained the punishment 
which Heaven reserves for the most base and da.stardly of traitors 
and of cowards. — Come, sister, we are ere tliis expected at the 
breakfast boai'd.” 

And tliey went thither, arm in arm, with much more of confi¬ 
dence than had lately subsisted between them ; the little quarrel 
which had taken place having served the purpose of a houra^qncy 
or sudden squall, which dispels mists and vapoui's, and leaves 
fair weather behind it. 

On their way to the breakfast apartment, they agi’eed that it 
was unnecessary, and might be imprudent, to communicate to 
iheir father the circumatance of the nocturnal visit, or to let him 
observe that they now knew more than formerly of the melan¬ 
choly history of Norna. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Rut lost to me, for ever lost tlioso joyf, 

Which reason scattera, and which time destroys. 

No more the midnight fairy train I view, 

All in the merry moonlight tippling dew. 

Even the last lingering llctiun of the brain, 

Tile churchyard ghost, is now at rest agiiin. 

'The [Afn'ary. 

The moral bard, from whom wo borrow the motto of tin's 
cha])ter, has touched a theme with wliicli most readers have some 
feelings that vibrate unconsciously. Superstition, when not arrayed 
in .her full horrors, but laying a gentle hand only on her sup¬ 
pliant’s head, had charms which we fail not to regret, even in 
those stages of society from which her influence is well-nigli 
banrahed by the light of reason and general education. At least, 
in more ignorant periods, her system of ideal ti'irors had soine- 
tliing in them interesting to minds which had few means of 
excitement. This is more especially true of tho.se lighter modi- 
iications of su])erstitious feelings and practices which mingle in 
the amusements of the ruder ages, and arc, like the .auguries of 
Hallow-e’en in Scotland, considered partly as matter of merri¬ 
ment, partly as sad and prophetic earnest. And, with similar 
feelings, people even of tolerable education have, in our times, 
sought the cell of a fortune-teller, upon a frolic, as it is termed, 
and yet not always in a disposition absolutely sceptical towards 
the responses they receive 

When the sisters of Burgli-Westra arrived in the apartment 
destined for a breakfast, as ample as that which we have described 
on the preceding morning, and had undergone a jocular rebuke 
from the Udaller for their late attendance, they found the e,om- 
pany, most of whom had already bre.Tkfasted, engaged in an 
ancient Noiwegian custom, of the character which we have just 
described. 

It seems to have been borrow'ed from those pooms of the 
Scalds, in wliich champions and heroines are so often represented 
as seeking to know their destiny from some sorceress or pro¬ 
phetess, who, as in the legend called by Gray the Descent of 
Odin, awakens by the force of Runic rhyme tlie unwilling revealer 
of doom of fate, and compels from her answers, often of 
dubious import, but which were then believed to express some 
shadow of the events of futurity. 

An old sibyl, Kuphane Fea, the housekeeper we have already 
mentioned, was installed in the recess of a large window, stu¬ 
diously darkened by bearskins and other miscellaneous drapery, 
so as to give it something the appearance of a Laplander’s hut, 
and aocominodated, like a coDfesuonal chair, with an aperture. 
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which pemitted the person witliin to hear witli ease whatever 
questions should bo put, thougii not to see the querist. Here 
seated, the voluspa, or sibyl, was to listen to the rhythmical 
inquiries which should be made to her, and return an extempo¬ 
raneous answer. The drapery was supposed to prevent her 
from seeing by what individuals she was consulted, and tlie 
intended or accidental reference which the answer given under 
such circumstances bore to the situation of the person by whom 
the question was asked, often furnished food for laughter, and 
sometimes, as it happened, for more serious reHectioii. The 
sibyl was usually chosen from her possessing the talent of impro¬ 
visation in the Norso poetry ; no unusual accomplishment, where 
the minds of many were stored with old verses, and where the 
rules of metrical composition aro uncommonly simple. The 
questions were also put in verse ; but as this power of extempo¬ 
raneous composition, though commoji, could not be supposed 
universal, the medium of an interpreter might be used by any 
querist, which interpreter, holding the consulter of the oracle by 
the hand, and standing by the place from which the oracles wore 
issued, had the task of rendering into verse tlic subject of inquiry. 

On the present occasion, Claud Ilalcro was summoned, by Uio 
universal voice, to perform the part of intoi*preter; and, after 
shaking his head, and muttering some apology for decay of 
memory and poetical powers, contradicted at once by his own 
conscious smile of confidence and by the general shout of the 
company, the lighthearted old man came forward to play his part 
in the proposed entertainment. 

But just as it was about to commence, the arrangement of parts 
was singularly altered. Novna of the Fitful-head, whom every 
one excepting the two sisters believed to be at the distance of many 
miles, suddenly, and without greeting, entered the apartment, 
walked majestically up to the bearskin tabernacle, and signed to 
the fein.alo who was there seated to abdicate her sanctuary. The 
old woman camo forth, shaking her hcad,^.aud looking like one 
overwhelmed with fear; nor, indeed, were there many in the com¬ 
pany who saw with absolute composure the sudden appearance of 
a person, so well known and so generally dreaded as Noma. 

She paused a moment at the entrance of the tent; and, as she 
raised the skin which formed the entrance, she looked up to the 
north, as if imploring from that quarter a train of inspiration ; 
then signing to the surpris0d guests that tliey might approach in 
succession tlic shrine in which she was about to install herself, 
she entered the tent, and was shrouded from their sight. 

But this was a different sport from what the company had 
meditated, and to most of them seemed to present so much more 
of earnest than of game, that there was no alacrity shown to con¬ 
sult onwilc. The character and pretensions of Norna seemed, 
to almost all present, too serious for the part which she had 
assumed; the men whispered to each other, and the women, 
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according to Claud llalcro, realized the deBcription of glorious 
John Dr;^den, — 

AVith horror shuddering, on a heap they ran.’* 


The pause was interrupted by the loud manly voioe of the 
Udaller. “ Why does the game stand still, my masters I Are 
you afraid because my kinswoman is to play our voluspa. It is 
kindly done in her, to do for us what none in the isles can do so 
well; and we will not baulk our sport for it, but rather go on the 
merrier.” 

There was still a pause in the company, and Magnus Troil 
added, It shall never be said that my kinswoman sat in her 
bower unhalsed, as if she were some of the old mountain-giantesses, 
and all from faint heart. 1 will speak first myself; but the 
rhyme comes worse from my tongue than when I was a score of 
years younger. — Claud Halcro, you must stand by me.” 

Hand in hand tliey approached tlte shrine of the supposed 
sibyl, and after a moment’s consultation together, Halcro thus 
expressed the query of his friend and patron. Nov, the 
Udaller, like many persons of consequence in Zetland, who, as Sir 
Robert Sibbald has testified for them, had begun thus early to 
apply both to commerce and navigation, was concerned to some 
extent in tlio whale-fishery of the season, and the bard had l>een 
directed to put into his halting verse an inquiry conecmitig ita 
success. 


IlAcrnn. 

Mother darksome. Mother dreud— 

Dweller on the Fitful-heart, 

Thou canst eee wlint deeds aro dune 
Tinder the never-sett>:ig sun. 

Look through sleot, and look through frast, 

Look to Grccnlaiid'a caves and coast,— 

By the iceberg Is a sail 
chasing of the swarthy whale; 

Mother doubtful. Mother dread. 

Tell us, has ttie good ship sped ?’* 

The jest seemed to turn to earnest, as all, bending Hieir heads 
around, listened to the voice of Noma, who, without a momeut’s 
hesitation, answered from the recesses of the tent in which she 
was enclosed: — 


Nouna. 

** The thought of the aged is ever on gear, 

On his fishing, his furrow, his flock, and his steer; 

But thrive may his fishing, flock, furrow, and herd. 

While the aged for anguish shall tear liis gray beard." 

There weus a momentary pause, during which Triptoleraua had 
time to whisper, ** If ten witches and as many warlocks were to 
swear it, I will never believe that a decent man will either fash 
his bea^ or himself about any thing, bo long as stock and crop 
goes as it should do.” 
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But the voice from within the tent resumed its low monotonous 
tone of recitation, and, interrupting farther commentary, pro¬ 
ceeded as follows : — # 


Nobna. 

“ Tho sJiip, WDlI-ladon an bark nerd be. 

Lies deep m the furrow of the Iceland sea ; — 

The breeze from Zetland blows fair and soft. 

And Hally ttie garland * is fluttering aloft; 

Seven good fishes have spouted tliojr last, 

And their jaw-bones are hanging to yard and rnnst; f 
Two arc for Lerwick, and two for Kirkwall, — 

And three for Hurgh-Westra, the choicest of all.” 

“ Now the powers above look down and protect ua !” tsaid Bryco 
Snailsfoot; “ for it is mair than woman’s wit that has spaed out 
that ferly. T saw them at North Rtinaldshaw, that had seen the 
good bark, the Olavu of Lerwick, that our worthy patron has such 
a great share in that .she may be called his own in a manner, and 
they had broomed X the ship, and, a-s sure as there are stars iu 
heaven, sho answered them for seven fish, exact as Norna has 
tolled us iu her rhyme.” 

“ Umph—seven fish exactly ? and you heard it at North Ron- 
aldsliaw ?” said Captain Cleveland, “ aitd I suppose told it as a 
piece of nows when you came hither ?” 

“ It never crossed ray tongue, Captain,” answ'ered the pedlar ; 
“I have kend mony chapmen, travelling merchants, and such like, 
neglect their goods to carry clashes and clavers up and down, 
from one country-side to another; but that is no traffic of mine. 
T dinna believe 1 have mentioned the Olave’s having made up her 
cargo to three folks since I crossed lo Dunrossness.” 

“ But if one of those three had spoken tlie new’s over again, 
and it is two to one tliat such a thing happened, the old lady 
prophesies upon velvet.” 

Such was tho speech of Cleveland, addressed to Magnus Troil, 
and heard without any applause. The Udaller’a respect for his 
country extended to its superstitions, and so did the interest which 
he took in his unfortunate kinswoman. If he never rendered *i 

f )recise assent to her high supernatural pretensions, he was not at 
east desirous of hearing them disputed by others. 

“ Norna,” he said, his cousin,” (an emphasis on tlio word,) 
“ held no communication with Bryce Snailsfoot, or liis acquain¬ 
tances. He did not pretend to explain how she came by her 
information ; but he bad always remarked that Scotsmen, and 
indeed strangers in general, when tliey came to Zetland, were 

* The mrland is an artificial coronet, composed of ribbons by those young 
women who take an interest in a whaling vessel or her crew: it is always di.*'- 
phi,ycd from the rigging, and preserved with great care during the voyage. 

t The best oil exudes from the jaw-bones of the whale, which, lor the pur¬ 
pose of colivcting it, are suspended to the masts of the vessel. 

^ There is estaolishc*! among whalers a sort of telegraphic rignal, in which a 
rertain number of motions, made with a broom, express to any other vessel the 
iiunibtr of fisli which thoy have caught. 
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ready to find reasons for thinf^s wliich remained sufficiently obscure 
to those whose ancestors had dwelt there for ages.” 

Captain Cleveland took the hint^ and bowed, without attempting 
to defend his own scepticism. 

“ And now forward, ray brav«3 hearts,” said the Udallcr; ‘‘ and 
may all have as good tidings as I have! Three whales caimot 
but yield — let me think how many Iiogsheads-” 

There was an obvious I’eluctanee on tlic pai’t of the guests to be 
the next in consulting the oracle of the tent. 

** Gude news are welcome to some folks, if they came frac the 
doil himsell,” said Mistress Baby Yellowloy, addressing the l^ady 
Olowrowrum, — for a similarity of dis]>osition in some respects 
had made a sort of intimacy betwixt them — “but 1 think, my 
leddy, that this has our mickle of rajik witchcraft iu it to have 
the countenance of douce Christian folks like you and me, my 
leddy.” 

“ There may be something in what you say, ray dame,” replied 
the good Lady Glowrowrum; “but wo llialtiunders are no just 
like other folks; and this woman, if she bo a w'itch, being the 
Fow'd’s friend and near kinswoman, it will be ill taen if w'c hacna 
our fortunes spaed like a’ the rest of tliem ; and sac my nieces may 
c ’en step forward in their turn and nar harm dune. They will 
hae time to repent, ye ken, in the course of nature, if there be ony 
thing wrang in it, Mistress Yellowloy.” 

Wdiilo others remained under similar nncertainty and appre- 
Iiension, Ilahiro, who saw by the knitting of the old Udallcr’s brows, 
and by a certain impatient shuffle of his right foot, like the motion 
of a man who with difficulty refrains fnun stamping, that his 
patience began to wax r.athor thin, gallantly declai’cd, that he 
himself would, in his owii person, a ml not as a procurator for 
others, put the next query to the Pythoness. He paused a minute 
— collected his rhymes, and thus addressed her. 

Claud IlALruo. 

" Jfitlior rluuhtful, Motlicr dreud, 

Dweller of the Vitful-lioad, 

Thou hast conn'd full ninny a rhyme, 

That lives upon the sur^e of tune: 

Tell me, shall niy lays be sung, 

Liko Uaenn’s of the golden tongue, 

Long after Ualcro *b dead and gone ? 

Or, shall llialthind’s minstrel own 
Otic note to rival glorious John 7” 

The voice of the sibyl immediately repUed froru her sanctuary, 

Norxa. 

The infant loves the rattle’s noise; 

Ago, double childliood, hath its toys; 

But different far the de&eant nng<i. 

As strikes a different hand the strings. 

The eagle mounts the iiolor sky— 

The ItnbLT'goose, unskill’d to fly. 

Must be content to g..dc along, 

\Vhcire seal and sea-dog list his song.” 
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Halcro bit his lip, shrugged his shoulders, aiid then, instontly 
recovering his good-humour, and the ready, though slovenly pow er 
of extemporaneous composition, with which long habit had invested 
him, he gallantly rejoined, 

Cr.Aiib Halcro. 

“ He inino tlie Iiiiber-goose to ploy, 

And liuunt lunu cave and silent bay; — 

Tlic arclior’s aim so sliall 1 sliiiii — 

S(» siiall 1 ’sciipe tiie levell’d gwn — 

(’ontonl iny verse’s tuneless jniglc, 

Witli Tliiile's suunding tides to mingle, 

Wilde, to tile car ol uondeimg wiglit, 
r prill tlie distant iieadland's lieiglit. 

Soften’d by muriniir of tlie w?a, 

Tiio rudo sounds seem hUe linrniony !” 

As the little bard stepped bach, with an alert gait, and satisBed 
air, general applause followed the spirited manner in which he 
had actjuiesced in the doom which levelled him with an Jm}>er- 
goose. But his resigned and courageous submission did not 
evt'ii yet encourage any other jierson to consult tlie redoubted 
Noma. 

“ Tlie coward fools !” said the Udaller. “ Aro you too afraid, 
i'^aptain Cleveland, to speak to an old ivoinan?— Ask her anj 
tiling—ask her whether the twelve gun-sloop at Kirkwall be your 
consort or no.” 

Cleveland looked at Minna, and probably conceiving that she 
watched with anxiety his answer to her father’s question, he 
collected himself, after a moment’s hc.sitatioii. 

J never was afraid of man or woman.— Master Ilalero, you 
have heard the question which our host desires me to ask — put 
it ill my name, and in your own way — 1 protend to as little skill 
in poetiy as I do in witchcraft.” 

Halcro did not wait to bo invited twice, but, grasping Captain 
Cleveland’s hand in his, according to the iorm which the game 
prescribed, he put the query which the Udaller had dictated to 
the stranger in the following words : — 

Claud TIalcro. 

“ Mother doubtful, Mother dread, 

Hwellcr of tl'.o Fitful-head, 

A gallant bark from far abroad. 

Saint Magnus hath her hi his road. 

With guns and firelocks not a few — 

A silken and a seurlot crew, 

Deep stored with precious nicrclmndise, 

Of gold, and goods of rare devioo 
Wliat interest hath our comrade bold 
In bark and crew, in goods and gold 

There was a pauso of unusual duration ere the oracle w’ould 
return any answer; and when she replied, it was in a lower, 
though an equally decided tone, witli that wliich she had hitherto 
employed: — 
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“ Gold Ib ruddy, fair, nnd free, 

Blood is crimson, and dark to bco ; — 

I look’d out on Saint Mujnius Buy, 

And 1 saw a falcon that struck lier prey, — 

A j^obbct of flesh in tier beak she bore, 

And talons and singles are dnpping with gore; 

Lot linn that asks after them look on his hand. 

And if there is blood on’t, he’s one of their band.” 

Cleveland smiled scornfully, and held out his hand, — “Few 
men have been on the Spanish main as often as I have, without 
having had to do with the Guarda Costas once and agtiin ; but 
there never was aught like a stain on my hand that a wet towel 
would not wipe away.” 

The Udaller added his voice potential — “ There is never 
peace with Spaniards beyond the Line, — T have he.ard Captain 
Tragendeck and honest old C’oinmodore lluminelaer say so a 
hundred times, and they have both been down in the Bay of 
Honduras, and all thereabouts.— I hate all Spaniar<ls, since they 
came here and reft the Fair Isle men of their vivers in 1558.* 
1 have heard my grandfather speak of it; and there is an old 
Dutch history somewhere about the house, tluit shews what 
work they made in the Low (’ountries long since. There is 
neither mercy nor faith in them.” 

“ True — true, my old friend,” saiil Clovoland ; “ they are as 
jealous of their Indian possessions as an old man of his young 
bride ; and if they can catch you at disadvantage, the mines for 
your life is the word, — and so we figiit them with our colours 
nailed to the mast.” 

“ That is the way,” shouted the Udaller ; “ the old British 
jack should never down. When 1 think of the wooden walls, I 
almost think myself an Englishman, only it would be becoming 
too like my Scottish neighboui’s ; — but come, no offence to any 
here, gentlemen — all are friends, and all are welcome. — Come, 
Brenda, go on with the play — do you speak next, you have 
Norse rhymes enough, wo all know.” 

“ But none that suit tlie game wo play at, father,” said Brenda, 
drawing back. 

“ Nonsense !” said her father, pushing her onward, while 
Halcro seized on her reluctant hand ; “ never let mistimed 
modesty mar honest mirth — Speak for Brenda, Halcro — it is 
} our trade to interpret maidens’ thoughts.” 

The poet bowed to the beautiful young woman, with the devo¬ 
tion of a poet and the gallantry of a traveller, and having, in a 
whisper, reminded her that she was in no way responuble for 

* The Admiral of the Spanish Armada was wrecked on the Fair Isle, half¬ 
way betwixt the Orkney and Zetland Archijjelago. The Duke of Medina 
Sidonia landed, with some of his people, and pillaged the islandera of their 
winter stores. These strangers ai'o remembered as having remained on the island 
by force, nnd on bad terms with the inhabitants, till spring returned, when they 
eiTected their escape. 
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tho nonsense he was aboixt to speak, he paused, looked upward, 
simpered as if he had caught a sudden idea, and at length set off 
in tlie following verses : 


Claud IIalcro. 

“ Mother doiibtrul. Mother dread — 

Dweller of the Fitful-head, 

Well thou know’st it is thy task 
To tell what beauty will not ask ;— 

Then stcop thy words in wine and milk, 

And weave a doom of gold and silk,— 

For we would know, shall Drenda prove 
In love, and happy in her love 

The prophetess replied almost immediately from behind her 
curtain:—= 


JfoKNA. 

“ Untouch’d by love, the tnaiden’s breast 
Is like the snow on Kona’s crest, 

Iligli seated in the middle sky. 

In brijflit and ban-en purity ; 

Kut by the sunbeam gently kiss'd, 

Hcarce by the gazing eye ’fis miss’d. 

Fire down the lonely valley stealing. 

Fresh grass and growth Us course revealing. 

It cheers the flock, revives the flower, 

And decks some happy sliephurd’s bower.” 

“ A comfortable doctrine, and most justly spoken,” said the 
Udaller, seizing the blushing Brenda, as she was endeavouring to 
escape— “ Never think shame for the matter, my girl. To be the 
mistress of some honest man’s house, and tho means of maintain¬ 
ing some old Norse name, making neighbours happy, the poor 
easy, and relieving strangers, is the most creditable lot a young 
woman can look to, and I heartily wish it to all here. Come, 
who speaks next?—good husbands ai'e going—Maddie Groat- 
settar—my pretty Clara, come and have your share.” 

The Lady Glowrowrum shook her head, and “ could not,” she 
said, altogether approve-” 

“ Enough said — enough said,” replied Magnus ; “ no compul¬ 
sion ; but the play shall go on till we are tired of it. Here, 
Minna—I have got you at command. Stand forth, my girl — 
there are plenty of things to be ashamed of besides old-fashioned 
and innocent pleasantry. — Come, 1 will speak for you myself— 
though T am not sure I can remember rhyme enough for it.” 

There was a slight colour which passed rapidly over Minna’s 
face, but she instantly regained her composure, and stood erect 
by her father, as one superior to any littlq jest to wdiich her situa¬ 
tion might give rise. 

Her father, after some rubbing of his brow, and other mecha¬ 
nical efforts to assist his memory, at length recovered verse suffi¬ 
cient to put the following query, though in less gallant strains 
than those of llaicro:— 
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Magnus Tnoii.. 

“ Mother, s^ienk, and do not tarry. 

Here ’h a maiden fain would many. 

Shall she nuirry, ay or not ? 

If she marry, what’8 her lot ?" 

A deep sigh was uttered within the tabernacle of the sooth¬ 
sayer, as if she compassionated the subject of the doom wliicli 
she was obliged to pronounce. She then, as usual, returned her 
response : — 

Norna. 

“ Untouch’d by love, the maiden's breast 
1 b like the snow on Rona’s crest; 
f'O pure, so free from earthly dye, 

It seems, whilst leaning on the sky. 

Part of the heaven to whioli ’tis nigh; 

Rut passion, like the wild March ruin, 

May .soil the wreath with many a stum. 

We gaze — the lovely vision’s gone — 

A torrent tills the he’d of stone. 

'J’hat, hurrying to destruetion’s sliork, 

Leaps lii'.idlong from the lolty rork.” 

The Utlallor heard this reply witli high rc'sentment. By the 
bones of the Martyr,” ho said, his brave visage becoming .sud¬ 
denly ruddy, " this is au abuse of courtesy ! and, wore it any but 
yourself that had classed iny daughter’s name and the word 
destruction together, they had better have left the word unspoken. 
But, come forth of the tent, thou old galdragon,” * he added, w itli 
a smile —“ I should have known that thou canst not long joy in 
any thing that smacks of mirth, God help thee [” His summons 
received no answer ; and, after waiting a moiiKnit, ho again 
addressed her—“ Nay, never be sullen with me, kinswoman, 
though I did speak a hascy word—tlioii knowest T bear malice to 
no one ; least of all to tliee — so come forth, and let us shake 
hands. — TIiou mightst have foretold the wreck of my ship and 
boats, or a bad heniiig-fishery, and I should have said never a 
word ; but Minna or Brenda, you know, are things which touch 
me nearer. But como out, shake hands, and there let there be 
an end on’t.” 

Norna I’etvimed no answer whatever to his repeated invoca¬ 
tions, and the company began to look upon t'ach otiicr with some 
surprise, when the Udaller, raising the akin wliich covered the 
entrance of the tent, discovered that the interior was empty. The 
wonder was now general, and not nnmixed with fear ; for it 
seemed impossible that Nornacould have, in any manner, escaped 
from the tabernacle in which she was enclosed, without having 
been diiioovered by the company. Gone, however, she was, and 
the Udollcr, after a moment’s consideration, dropt the skin-curtain 
again over the entrance of the tent. 


* Galdra Kinna — the Norse for a sorceress. 
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“ My friends,” he said, with a cheerful countenance, “ we have 
lung known my kinswunuiu, and that her ways are not like those 
uf the ordinary folks of this world. But she means well by 
llialtland, and hath the love of a sister for me, and for my 
house ; and no guest of mine needs either to fear evil, or to take 
offence, at her hand. 1 have little doubt she will be with us at 
dinner-time.” 

‘‘Now, Heaven forbid!” said Mrs Baby Yellowley — “for, 
iny glide Lcddy (llowrowrum, to tell your leddyship the trutli, t 
Ukeua cummers that can come and gac like a glance of the sun, 
or the whisk of a whirlwind.” 

“ Speak lower, speak lower,” said the Lady Glowrowrum, 
“ and be thankful that yon carlin hasna ta’eu the hou.sc-side away 
wi’ her. The like of lu'r have played wa’’ae pranks, and so ha.s 
.she hersell, unless she is the sairer lied on.” 

.Similar murmur.s ran through the r<;st of the company, until 
the Udaller uplifted his stentorian and imperative voice to put 
them to silence, and invited, or rather commanded, the attendance 
of his guests to behold the boats set oft’ for the liaaf or deep-sea 
fishing. 

“ The wind has been high since sunrise,” he said, “ and had 
kv pt the boats in the bay ; but now it w'as favourable, and they 
would sjvil iniinudiately.” 

This sudden alteration of the weather occasioned sundry nods 
and winks amongst the guests, who weio not indisposed to connect 
it with Noma’s sudden disappearance ; but without giving vent 
to observations which couhl not but be disagreeable to their host, 
they follow'ed his stately step to the sliore, as tlic herd of deer 
follows the leading stag, with all manner of respectful obser¬ 
vance. * 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tliere wna a lauj^nng devil in hie sneer, 

I'liat misud einotamb both of raRC and fear; 

And where his frown of hatred darkl> fell, 

Hope withering fled—and Mercy sigli’d farewell. 

The Corsair, Cardo I. 


The ling or white fishery is the principal employment of the 
natives of Zetland, and was formerly that upon which the gentry 
chiefly depended for their income, juid the poor for their subsis¬ 
tence. The fishing season is therefore, like the harvest of an 
agricultural country, the busiest and must important, as well os 
the most animating, period of the year. 

The fishermen of caeli district assemble at particular stations, 


* See Note R. Fortimedelling Wiymet. 
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with their boats and crews, and erect upon the shore small huts, 
composed of shingle, and covered with turf, for their temporary 
lodging, and skeos, or drying-houses, for the fish ; so that the 
lonely beach at once assumes the a})pcarance of an Indian town. 
The banks to which tliey repair for the Haaf fishing, are often 
many miles distant from tho station where the fish is dried ; so 
tliat they are always twenty or thirty hours absent, frc<juently 
longer ; and under unfavourable circumstances of wind and tide, 
they remain at sea, with a very small stock <.f provisions, and in 
a boat of a construction which seems extremely slender, for two 
or three days, and are sometimes heard of no more. The depar¬ 
ture of the fishers, therefore, on this occupation, has in it a 
character of <langer and of suffering, which renders it dignified, 
and the anxiety of the females who remain on the beach, watching 
the departure of the lessening boat, or anxiously looking out for 
its return, gives pathos to the scene. * 

Tho scene, therefore, was in busy and anxious animation, 
when tho Udaller and his friends appeared on the beach. The 
various crows of about thirty boats, amounting each to from 
three to five or six men, were taking leave of their wives and 
female relatives, and jumping on boai*d their long Norway skiffs, 
where their lines and tackle lay ready stowed. Magnus was not 
an idle spectator of the scene ; he went from one place to another, 
inquiring into the state of their provisions for the voyage, and 
their preparations for the fishing — now and then, with a rough 
Dutch or Norse oath, abusing them for blockheads, for going to 
sea with their boats indifferently found, but alwaj-s ending by 
ordering from his own stores a gallon of gin, a lispund of meal, 
or some similar essential addition to their sea-stores. The hardy 
sailors, on receiving such favours, expressed their tlianks in the 
brief gruff manner which their landlord best approved ; but the 
women were more clamorous in their gratitude, whiih Magnus 
was often obliged to silence by cursing all female tongues from 
Eve’s downwards. 

At length all were on board and ready, the sails were hoisted, 
the signal for departure given, tho rowers began to pull, and all 
started from tlie shore, in strong emulation to get first to the 
fisliing grouiid, and to have their lines set before the rest; an 
exploit to which no little consequence was attached by the boat’s 
crew w'ho should be happy enough to perform it. 

While they were yet within hearing of tho shore, they chanted 
an ancient Norse ditty, appropriate to the occasion, of winch 
Claud llalcro had executed tlie following literal translation: — 

*' Faivwoll, merry ina'rieus, to sonir anfl to laiijrli. 

For tho brave lads ot Westra are bound to the Haaf; 

And ne must have labour, and huiij?er, and pain, 

Krc we dance with tlio maids of Duiirossncss again. 


* See Note S. Zetland Fishermen. 
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“ For now. In oiip trim boats of Noroway deal. 

We must dance on the waves, with the porpoise and seal; 

The breeze it shall pipe, so it pipe not too lii;;h, 

And the gull be our songstress whene’er she nits by, 

“ Sing on, my brave bird, while wc follow, like thee. 

By b-mk, shoal, and quicksand, the swantis of the sea; 

And when twenty-score tishes are straining mir line, 

Sing louder, brave bird, for their spoils shall be thiric. 

“ Wo ’ll sing while we Imit, and we ’ll sing when we haul. 

For the deeps of the Tlanf have otiniigh for us nil; 

There is torsk for the gentle, and skate for the carle, 

And there’s wealth for bold Magnus, the son of the earl. 

“ Huzza I my brave comrades, give way for the Hauf, 

Wc shall sooner cotno buck to the dance and the laugh ; 

For life without mirth is » lamp without oil; 

Then, mirth and long hte to the bold Magnus Troll!” 

Tho rude words of the song were soon drowned in the ripple 
of the waves, but the tune continued long to mingle with the 
souud of wind and sea, and the boats were like so many black 
specks on the surface of the ocean, diminishing by degrees as 
tliey bore far and farther seaward; while tho ear could distin¬ 
guish touches of the human voice, almost drowned amid that of 
the elements. 

The fishermen’s wives looked their last after the parting s.ails, 
and were now departing slowly, with downcast and anxious 
looks, towards the huts in which they were to make arrange¬ 
ments for preparing and drying the fish, with which they hoped 
to see their husbands and friends return deeply laden. Here 
and there an old sibyl displayed the superior importance of her 
experience, by predicting, from the appearance of tho atmos¬ 
phere, that tlie wind would be fair or foul, while others recom- 
meuded a vow to the Kirk of St Ninians, for the safety of their 
men and boats, (an ancient Catholic superstition, not yet wholly 
abolished,) and others, but in a low and timorous tone, regretted 
to their coinpauions, that Norna of Fitful-head had been suffered 
to depart in discontent that morning from Burgh-Westra, “ and, 
of all days in the year, that they suld have contrived to give her 
displeasure on the first day of the white-fishing!” 

Tho gentry, guests of Magnus Troil, having whiled away as 
much time as could be so disposed of, in viewing the little arma¬ 
ment set sail, aud in conversing with the poor women who had 
seen their friends embark in it, began now to separate into 
various groups and parties, which strolled in different directions, 
as fancy led them, to enjoy what may be called the clair-obscure 
of a Zetland summer day, wliich, though without the brilliant 
sunshine that cheers other countries during tho fine season, has 
a mild and pleasing character of its own, that softens while it 
saddons landscapes, which, in their own lonely, bare, and mono¬ 
tonous tone, have something in them stem as woll os barren. 

In one of the loneliest recesses of tho coast, whore a deep 
indenture of the rocks gave the tide access to the cavern, or, as 
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it is calletl, the llelyevy of Swiirtaster, Minna Troil was walking 
with ('aptain Cleveland. They had probably chosen that waJk^ 
as being little liable to interruption from others; for, as the force 
of the tide rendered the place unfit either for fishing or sailing, 
BO it was not the ordinary resort of walkers, on account of its 
being the supposed habitation of a Mermaid, a race which Nor¬ 
wegian superstition invests with magical, as well as mischievous 
qo^ities. Here, therefore, Minna wandered with her lover. 

A small spot of milk-white sand, tliat stretched beneath one of 
the precipices which walled in the creek on either side, afforded 
them space for a dry, firm, and pleasant walk of about an hun¬ 
dred yards, terminated at one extremity by a dark stretch of the 
bay, which, scarce touched by the wind, seemed almost as smooth 
as glass, and which was seen fi>)m between tw'o lofty rocks, the 
jaws of the creek, or indenture, that approached each other 
above, as if they wished to meet over the dark tide that sepa¬ 
rated them. The other end «)f their promenade was closed by a 
lofty and almost unscalcahle precipice, the abode of hundreds of 
sea-fowl of different kinds, iii the bottom of which the huge 
helyer, or sea-cave, itself yawned, as if for the purpose of swal¬ 
lowing up the advancing tide, which it scorned to receive into an 
abyss of immeasurable depth and extent. The entrance to tliis 
dismal cavern consisted not in a single arch, as usual, but was 
divided into two, by a huge pillar of natural rock, which, risirig 
out of tile sea, and extending to the top of the cavern, seemed to 
lend Ha support to the roof, and thus formed a double portid to 
the helyer, on which the fiahenuou atid peasants had bestowed 
the rude name of the Devil’s Nostrils. In this wild scene, lonely 
and undisturbed but by the clang of tlio sea-fowl, Cleveland had 
already met with Minna Troil more than once; for with her it 
was a favourite walk, as the objects which it presented agreed 
peculiarly with the love of the wild, the melancholy, and the 
wonderful. Due now the conversation in which she was earnestly 
engaged, was such as entirely to withdraw her attention, as well 
as that of her companion, from the scenery arou id them. 

“ You cannot deny it,” she said ; you have given way to feel¬ 
ings respecting this young man, which indicate prejudice and 
violence, — the prejudice unmerited, as far as you are concerned 
at least, and the violence equally imprudent and unjustifiable.” 

“ I should have thought,” replied Cleveland, that the service 
I rendered him yesterday might have freed me from such a 
charge. 1 do not talk of my own risk, for I have lived in dan¬ 
ger, and love it; it is not every one, however, would have ven¬ 
tured so near the furious animal to save one with whom they 
had no connection.” 

“ It is not every one, indeed, who could have saved him,” 
answered Minna, gravely ; “ but every one who has courage and 
generosity would have attempted it. The giddy-brainod Claud 
Hulcro would have done as much as you, had liis strength been 
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equal to Ilia courage, — my father would have done as much, 
though having such just cause of rcsoutmont against the young 
man, fur his vain and braggart abuse of our hospitality. iJo not, 
thoroforo, boast of your exploit too much, iny good friend, lest 
you should make me think that it required too great an effort. 

1 know you love not Mordaunt Mertoun, tliough you exposed 
your own life to save his.” 

“ Will you allow nothing, then,” said Cleveland, “ for the long 
misery 1 was made to endure from the common and prevailing 
report, that this beardless bird-hunter stood betwixt me and 
ubat I oil earth coveted most—the affections of Minna Troil j” 

lie spoke ill a tone at once impassioned and iiisiimating, and 
his whohi language and manner seemed to express a grace and 
elegance, which lormo<l the most striking contrast with tho speech 
and gesture of the unpolished seaman, whiL-h he usually affected 
or exhibited. But his apology was unsatisfactory to Minna. 

“ You have known,” she said, “ pcrliaps too soon, and too well, 
how little you had to fear,—if you indeecl feared,—that Mertoun, 
or any other, had interest with Minna Troil.— Nay, truce to 
thanks and protestations ; I would accept it as tlie best proof of 
gratitude, that you would be reconciled with this youth, or at 
avoid every quaiTol with him.” 

“ That we should be friends, Minna, is impossible,” replied 
Cleveland; “ even the love I bear yt)U, the most powerful emo¬ 
tion tliat my heart e^er knew, cannot work that miracle.” 

“ And why, I pray you !” said Minna; “ there have been no 
evil ollices between you, but ratluu’ an exchange of mutual 
seiw ices ; why can you not be friends i — I have many reasons 
to wish it.” 

“ And can you, then, forget the slights which he has ciist upon 
Brenda, and on yourself, and on your father’s house 1” 

“ 1 can forgive them all,” said Minna ; — “ can you not say so 
ranch, who have in truth received no offence ?” 

Cleveland looked down, and paused for an instant; then raised 
his head, and replied, “ I might easily deceive you, Minna, and 
promise you what my soul tells me is an impossibility ; but I am 
forced to use too much deceit with others, and wth you 1 will 
use none. I cannot be friend to this young man;—there is a 
natural dislike-—an iustinctive aversion— something like a prin¬ 
ciple of repulsion in our mutual nature, which makes us odious 
to each other. Ask himself — he will tell you he has tho same 
antipathy against me. The obligation he conferred on me was a 
bridle to my resentment; hut I w'as so galled by the restraint, 
that I could have gnaweii the curb till my lips were bloody.” 

“ You have worn what you are wont to call your iron mask so 
long, that your features,” replied Minna, “ retain the impressions 
of its rigidity even when it ia removed.” 

“ You do me injustice, Minna,” replied her lover, “and you 
ere angry with me because [ deal with you plainly and honestly. 
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Plainly and honestly, however, will I say, that 1 cannot be 
Mertoun’s friend, but it shall be his own fault, not mine, if 1 am 
ever his enemy. I seek not to injure him; but do not ask me to 
love him. And of this remain satisfied, that it would be vain 
even if 1 could do so; for as sure as T attempted any advances 
towards his confidence, so sure would 1 be to awaken his disgust 
and suspicion. Leave us to the exercise of our natural feelings, 
which, as they will unquestionably keep us as far separate as 
possible, are most likely to prevent any possible interference 
with each otlier. — Does this satisfy you 

“It must,” said Minna, “ since you tell me there is no remedy. 
—And now tell me why you looked so grave when you heard of 
youi’ consort’s arrival,—for that it is her I have no doubt,—in 
tlie port of Kirkwall 1” 

“ I fear,” replied Cleveland, “ the consequences of that vessel’s 
arrival with her crew, as comprehending the ruin of my fondest 
hopes. I had made some progress in your father's favour, and, 
with time, might have made more, wlien hitlier come Hawkins 
and the rest to blight my prospects for ever. I told you on what 
terms wc parted. I then comniat\dcd a vessel braver and better 
found than their own, with u crew avIio, at my slightest nod, 
would have faced fiends armed witli their own fiery element; but 
I now stand alone, a single man, destitute of all means to over¬ 
awe or to restrain them ; and tliey will soon shew so plainly the 
ungovernable license of their habits and dispositions, that ruin to 
themselves and to me will in all probability be the consequence.” 

** Do not fear it,” said Minna ; “ my father can never be so 
unjust as to hold you liable for the off'eucos of others.” 

“ But what will Magnus Troil say to my own demerits, fair 
Minna ?” said Cleveland, smiling. 

“ My fatlier is a Zctlander, or rather a Norwegian,” said 
Minna, “ one of an oppressed race, who will not care whether you 
fought against the Spaniards, who are the tyiimts of the New 
World, or against the Dutch and English, who have succeeded to 
their usurped dominions. His own ancestors supported and 
exercised the freedom of the seas in those gallant barks, whose 
pennons were the dread of all Europe.” 

“ I fear, nevertheless,” said Cleveland, “ that the descendant 
of an ancient Sea-King will scarce acknowledge a fitting acquain^* 
tance in a modern rover. 1 have not disguised from you that I 
have reason to dread the English laws ; and Magnus, though a 
great enemy to taxes, imposts, scat, wattle, and so forth, has no 
idea of latitude upon points of a more general character ; — he 
would willingly reeve a rope to the yard-arm for the benefit of 
an unfortunate bucanier.” 

“ Do npt suppose so,” said Minna ; “ he himself suffers too 
much oppression from tlie tyrannical laws of our proud neigh¬ 
bours of Scotland. 1 trust he will soon be able to rise in resis¬ 
tance against them. Tlie enemy — such I will call them — are 
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now divided amongst themselves, and every vessel from their 
coast brings intelligence of fresh commotions — the Highlands 
against the Lowlands — the Williamites against the Jacobites — 
the Whigs against tlie Tories, and, to sum the whole, tlie kingdom 
of England against that of Scotland. What is there, as Claud 
Halcro well hiiited, to prevent our availing oui’selves of the 
quarrels of these robbers, to assert the independence of which we 
are deprived 

“ To hoist the raven standard on the Castle of Scalloway,” said 
Cleveland, in imitation of her tone and manner, “ and proclaim 
your father Earl Magnus the First!” 

“ Earl Magnus the Seventh, if it please you,” replied Minna; 
“ for six of his ancestors have worn, or were entitled to wear, the 
coronet before him.— You laugh at ray ardour,- Imt what is 
there to prevent all this ?” 

“ Nothing icili prevent it,” replied Cleveland, “ because it will 
never bo attempted— Any thing might prevent it, that is equal 
in strength to the long-boat of a British man-of-war.” 

“ You treat us with scorn, sir,” replied Minna ; “yet yourself 
should know what a few resolved men may perform.” 

“ But they must bo armed, Minna,” replied Cleveland, “ and 
willing to place their lives upon each desperate adventure.— 
Think not of such visions. JJemuarlc has been cut down into a 
second-rate kingdom, incapable of exchanging a single broadside 
with England ; Norway is a starving wilderness; and, in these, 
islands, the love of independence has been suppressed by a long 
term of subjection, or shews itself but in a few muttered growls 
over the bowl and bottle. — And, were your men as willing wai’- 
riors as their ancestors, what could the unarmed crows of a few 
fishing-boats do agamst the British navy ? — Think no more of it, 
sweet Minna — it is a dream, and 1 must term it so, though it 
makes your eye so bright, and your step so noble.” 

“ ft is indeed a dream !” said Minna, looking down, “ and it 
ill becomes a daughter of Hialtland to look or to move like a free- 
woman — Our eye should be on the ground, and our step slow 
and reluctant, as that of ono who obeys a taskmaster.” 

“ There are lands,” said Cleveland, “ in which the eye may 
look bright upon groves of the palm and the cocoa, and where tlie 
foot may move light as a galley under sail, over fields carpeted 
with flowers, and savannahs surrounded by aromatic thickets, 
and where subjection is unknown, except that of the brave to the 
bravest, and of all to the most beautiful.” 

Minna paused a moment ere she replied, and then answered, 
“ No, Cleveland. My own rude country has charms for me, even 
desolate as you think it, and dcpi’cssod as it surely is, which no 
other land on earth can offer to me. I endeavour in vain to 
represent to myself those visions of trees, and of groves, which 
my eye never saw ; hut my imagination can conceive no sight in 
nature more sublime tliE^i tliese waves, when agitated by a storm, 
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or more beautiful, than when they come, as they now do, rolling 
in calm tranquillity to the shore. Not the fairest scene in a 
forei^ land, — not the brightest sunbeam that ever shone upon 
the richest landscape, would win my thoughts for a moment from 
that lofty rock, misty hill, and wide-rolling ocean. Hialtland is 
the land of my deceased ancestors, and of my living father ; and 
in Hialtland wilt I live and die.” 

" Then in Hialtland,” answered Clevelnnd, " will I too live 
and die. I will not go to Kirkwall, — T wHl not make my exis¬ 
tence known to my comrades, from whom it were else hard for 
me to escape. Yovir father loves me, Minna ; who knows whether 
long attention, anxious care, might not bring him to receive me 
into hia family * Who would regard the length of a voyage that 
was certain to terriiinate in happiness V* 

" Dream not of such an issue,” said Minna; ‘‘ it is impassible. 
While you live in my father’s house—while you receive his 
assistance, and share liis table, you will find him the generous 
friend, and the hearty host; but toueh him on what concerns his 
name and family, and the frank-hearted Udalh'r will start up 
before you the haughty and proud descendant of a Norwegian 
Jarl. See yo\i,— a moment’s suspicion has fallen on Mordaunt 
Mertoun, and ho has banished from his fa>uur the youtli whom 
lie so lately loved as a son. No one must ally with his house 
that is not of untainted northern descent.” 

“ And mine may be so, for aught that is known to me upon the 
subject,” said Cleveland. 

“ How !” said Minna j *^ha\e you any reason to believe your¬ 
self of Norse descent 1” 

“ I have told you before,” replied Cleveland, “ that my family 
is totally unknown to me. I spent my earliest days upon a 
solitary plantation in tlio little island of Tortuga, under the charge 
of my fatlier, then a different pers<jn from what he afterwards 
became. We were plundered by the Spaniards, and reduced to 
such extremity of poverty, that my father, in despei-ation, and in 
thirst of revenge, took up arms, and having become a chief of a 
little band, who were in tho same circumstjincos, became a 
bucanier, as it is called, and cruized agaiust Spain, w ith various 
vicissitudes of good and bad fortune, until, while he iutorfered to 
check some violence of his companions, he fell by their hands — 
no uncommon fate among the captains of these rovers. But 
whence my father came, or what was the place of his birth, I 
know not, fair Minna, nor have 1 ever had a curious tliought on 
Uie subject.” 

He was a Briton, at least, your unfortunate father I” said 
Minna. 

“ I have no doubt of it,” said Cleveland; “ bis name, which 1 
have rendered too formidable to be openly spoken, is an English 
one; and bin acquaintance with the English language, and even 
with English literature, together witli the pains w'hich he took. 
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in better dayH, to teach me botli, plainly spoke him to be an 
Englishman. If the rude bearing which 1 display towards others 
is not the genuine character of my mind and manners, it is to my 
father, Minna, that I owe any share of better thoughts and prin¬ 
ciples, which may render me worthy, in some small degree, 
of your notice and approbation. And yet it sometimes seems to 
me, that I have two different characters; for I cannot bring 
myself to believe, that I, who now walk this lone beach with the 
lovely Minna Trail, and am permitted to speak to her of the 
passion which 1 have cherished, have ever been tlie daring leader 
of the bold band whose name was as terrible as a tornado.” 

“ You had not heen permitted,” said Minna, ‘‘ to use that bold 
language towards the daughter of Magnus Troil, had you not been 
the brave and undaunted leader, who, with ■'iO siruill means, has 
made his ii.ame so formidable. My heart is like that of a maiden 
of the ancient days, and is to be won, not by fair woi’ds, but by 
gallant deeds.” 

“Alas ! that heart,” said Cleveland; “and what is it that I 
may do — what is it that man can do, to win in it the interest 
which I desire ?” 

“Ilt'join your friends — pursue your fortunes— leave the rest 
t.. viestiuy,” said Minna. “ Should you return, the leader of a 
gallant fleet, who can tell what may befall 1” 

“ And what shall assure me, that, when I return — if return I 
ever sliall— 1 may not find Minna Troil a bride or a spouse ? — 
No, Minna, 1 will not trust to destiny tlio only object w'orth 
attaining, which my stormy voyage in life has yet offered me.” 

“ Hear me,” said Iklinna. “ I will bind myself to you, if you 
dare accept such an engagement, by the promise of Odin,* the 
most sacred of our northern rites which are yet practised among 
us, that I will never favour another, until you resign the preten¬ 
sions which I have given to you.— Will that satisfy you ? — for 
more T cannot — more 1 will not give.” 

“ Then with that,” said Cleveland, after a moment’s pause, “ I 
must perforce be satisfied; — but remember, it is yourself that 
throw mo back upon a mode of life which the laws of Britain 
denoimce as criminal, and which the violent passions of the daring 
men by whom it is piu’sued, have I'cndored infamous.” 

“But 1,” said Minna, “am superior to such prejudices. In 
w'arring with England, I see their laws in no other light than as 
if you were engaged with an enemy, who, in fulness of pride and 
power, has d(;clarcd he w'ill give liis antagonist no quarter. A 
brave man will not fight the worse for this; — and, tor the man¬ 
ners of your comrades, so that they do not infect your own, why 
should tlieir evil report attach to you i” 

Cleveland gazed at her as sho spoke, with a degree of wonder¬ 
ing admiration, in which, at the same time, Uicre lurked a smile 
at her simplicity. 


♦ Sec Note T. Promite qf Odin. 
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“ 1 could not/’ he said, " have believed, that such high courage 
could have been found united with such ignorance of the world, as 
ilie world is now wielded. For my manners, they who best know 
me will readily allow, that 1 have done my best, at tho risk of my 
popularity, and of my life itself, to mitigate the ferocity of my 
mates; but how can you teach humanity to men burning with 
vengeance against the world by whom they are proscribed, or 
teach them temperance and moderation in enjoying the pleasures 
which chance throws in their way, to vary a life which would bo 
otherwise one constant scene of peril and hardship ? — But this 
promise, Minna — this promise, which is all 1 am to receive in 
guerdon for my faithful attachment — lot me at least lose no time 
in claiming tliat.” 

“It must not be rendered here, but in Kirkwall.— Wc must 
invoke, to witness the engagement, the Spirit which presides over 
the ancient circle of Steimis. But perhaps you fear to name the 
ancient Father of the Slain too, the Severe, the Terrible 

Cleveland smiled. 

“ Do me the justice to think, lovely Minna, that T am litflo 
subject to fear real causes of terror; and for tlu^se which are 
visionary, I have no sympathy whatever.” 

“ You believe not in them, then,” said Aliuna, “ and are so far 
better suited to bo Brenda’s lover tlian mine.” 

“ 1 will believe,” replied Cleveland, “ m whatever you believe. 
The whole inhabitants of that Valhalla, about wliich you converse 
BO much with that fiddling, rhyming fool Claud llalcro—all these 
shall become living and existing things to my credulity. But, 
Minna, do not ask me to fear any of them.” 

“ Fear! no — not to fear them, surely,” replied ilie maiden ; 
“ for, not before Thor or Odin, when they approached in tho f>il- 
noss of their terrors, did the heroes of my dauntless race yield 
one foot in retreat. Nor do I own them as Deities — a better 
faith prevents so foul an error. But, in our own conception, they 
are powerful spirits for good or evil. And when you boast not 
fear them, bethink you that you defy an enciuy of a kind you 
have never yet encountered.” 

“ Not in these northern latitudes,” said the lover, with a smile, 
“ where hitherto I have seen but angels; but I have faced, in my 
time, the demons of the Equinoctial Line, which we rovers 
suppose to be as powerful, and as malignant, as those of the 
North.” 

“ Have you, then, witnessed those wonders that are beyond the 
visible world ?” said Minna, with some degree of awe. 

Cleveland composed his countenance, and replied, — “ A shore 
while before my father’s death, I came, tliough then very young, 
uito the command of a sloop, manned with thirty as desperate 
fellows as ever handled a musket. We cruized for a long while 
with bad success, taking nothing but wretched small-craft, which 
were destined to catch turtle, or oilier wise loaded with coarse and 
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worthless trumpery. I had much atlo to prevent my comrades 
from avenging upon the crows of those baubling shallops the 
disappointment which they liad occasioned to us. At length, wc 
grew desperate, and made a descent on a village, where we were 
told we should intercept the mules of a certain Spanisli governor 
laden with treasure. Wo succeeded in carrying the place; but 
while I endeavoured to save the inhabitants from the fury of my 
followers, the muleteers, with their precious cargo, escaped into the 
neighbouring woods. This filled up the measure of my unpopula¬ 
rity. My people, who had been long discontented, became openly 
mutinous. I was deposed from my command, in solemn council, 
and condemned, as having too little luck and too much humanity 
for the profession 1 had undertaken, to be marooned,* as the 
phrase goes, on one of those little sandy, bushy islets, which are 
called, in tlie West Indies, keys, and which are frequented only 
by turtle and by sea-fowl. Many of them are supposed to be 
haunted — some by the demons w'orshipped by the old inhabi¬ 
tants— some by Caciques and others, whom the Spaniards had 
put to death by torture, to compel them to discover their hidden 
treasures, and others by the various spectres in which sailors of 
all nations have implicit faith.+ My place of banishiueut, called 
(’.^Hin-key, about two leagues and a half to the south-east of Ber¬ 
mudas, was so infamous as the ro.sort of these supernatural 
inhabitants, that I believe tho wealth of Mexico would not have 
persuaded the bravest of tlie scoundrels wlio put me ashore there, 
to have spent an hour on the islet alone, even in broad daylight; 
and when they roAved off, they pulled for the sloop like men that 
dared not cast their eyes behind them And tht're they left me, 
to subsist as 1 might, on a speck of unproductive sand, surroundccl 
by the boundless Atlantic, and haunted, as they supposed, by 
malignant demons.” 

“ AT»d what was tlie consequence 1” said Minna, eagerly. 

“ I supported life,” said the adventurer, “ at the expense of 
such sea-fowl, aptly called boobies, as were silly enough to let me 
approach so n<*ar as to knock them down with a stick; and by 
nK'ans of turtlf3-eggs, when tliese complaisant birds became better 
acquainted with the mischievous disposition of the human species, 
and more shy of course of my advances.” 

“ And tho demons of whom you spoke 1” — continued Minna. 

I had my secret apprehensions upon their account,” said 
Ivlcveland: In open chiylight, or in absolute darkness, 1 did not 

* To maroon a seaman, signified to abandon lilm on a desolate coast or island 
— a piece of cruelty often pmetised by Pirates and Huccatiicrs. 

f An elder brother, now no rnoro, who was educated in the navy, and had 
been a midshipman in Rodney’s squadron in the West Indies, used to astonish 
the author’s boyhood with tales of those haunted islets. On one of them, called, 
1 believe, Cufhn.key, the seamen positively refused to pass tlie night, and came 
oft every evening while they were engag^ in completing tho wiitering of tho 
vessel, returning the following sunrise. 
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greatly apprehend their approach ; hut in the misty dawn of the 
morning, or when evening was about to fall, I saw, for the first 
week of iny abode on the key, many a dim and undefined spectre, 
now resembling a Spaniard, with his capa wrapped around him, 
and his liiige sombrero, as large as an umbrella, upon his head, — 
now a Dutch sailor, witli his rough cap and trunk-hose, — and 
now an Indian Cacique, with his feathery crown and long lance 
of cane.” 

“ Did you not approach and address them?” said Minna. 

" I always approached them,” replied the s>?amau ; “ but, — [ 
grieve to disappoint your expectations, my fair friend, — when¬ 
ever 1 drew near them, the jihantom changed into a bush, or a 
piece of driftwood, or a wreath of mist, or some such cause of 
deception, until at last I was taught by expeiience to cheat 
myself no longer wdth such visions, and continued a solitary 
inhabitant of Coffin-key, as little alarmed by visonary terrors, as 
I ever w'as in the great cabin of a stout vessel, with a score of 
companions around me.” 

“ You have cheated mo into listening to a tale of nothing,” 
said Minna; “ but how long did you continue on tlic island ?” 

“ Four weeks of wretched existence,” said Cleveland, “when 
I was relieved by the crew of a vessel which came thither a- 
turtling. Yet my miserable seclusion was not entirely us(‘less 
to me ; for on that spot of barren sand I found, or rather forged, 
the iron mask, which has since been my chief security against 
treason, or mutiny of my followers. It was there I formed the 
resolution to seem no softer hearted, nor better instructed — no 
more humane, and no moiv scrupulous, than those with whom for¬ 
tune had leagued mo. I thought over my former story, and saw' 
that seeming more brave, skilful, and enterprizing than others, 
Lad gained me command and respect, and that seeming mure 
gently nurtured, and more civilized than they, bad made them 
envy and hate me as a being of another species. T bargained 
with‘myself, then, that since 1 could not lay aside my supe¬ 
riority of intellect and education, I w’ould do my host to disguise, 
and to sink in the rude seaman, all appearance of better feeling 
and better accomplishments. I foresaw then what has since 
happened, that, under the appearance of daring obduracy, I 
should ac(piire such a habitual command over my followers, that 
1 might use it for the insurance of discipline, and for relieving 
the distresses of the wretches who fell under our power. I 
saw, in short, that, to attain authority, I must assume the 
external semblance, at least, of those over whom it was to be 
exercised. The tidings of my father’s fate, while it excited me 
to wrath and to revenge, confinned the resolution T had adopted, 
lie also had fallen a victim to his superiority of mind, morals, 
and manners, above those whom he commanded. They w'ere 
wont to call him the Gentleman; and, unquestionably, they tliought 
he waited some favourable opportunity to reconcile himself, per- 
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haps at their expense, to those existing forma of society his habits 
scorned beat to suit with, and, even therefore, they murdered him. 
Nature and justice alike called on me for revenge. J was soon 
at the head of a new body of adventurers, who are so numerous 
in those islands. I sought not after those by whom I had been 
myself marooned, but after the wretches who had betrayed iny 
father ; and on them 1 took a revenge so severe, that it was of 
itself sufficient to stamp me with the character of that inexorable 
ferocity which I was desirous to be thought to possess, and which, 
perhaps, was gradually creeping on my natural disposition in 
actual earnest. My manner, speech, and conduct, seemed so 
totally changed, that those who formerly knew me were disposed 
to ascribe the alteration to my intercourse with tiie demons who 
haunted the sands of Collin-key ; nay, there were some, supersti¬ 
tious enough to believe, that I had actually ibrmed a league with 
them.’’ 

“ 1 tremble to hear the rest!” said Minna; “ did you not 
become the monster of courage and cruelty whi>se character you 
assumed ?” 

“ If I have escaped being so, it is to you, Minna,” replied 
Cleveland, “ that the wonder inutit be lusenbcd. It is true, 1 
h.*Ti. alw'ays endeavoured to distinguish nijself rather by acts of 
adventurous valour, than by schemes of revenge or of plunder, 
and that at length I could save lives by a mde jest, and some¬ 
times, by the excess of the measures which 1 myself prop()sed, 
could induce those under me to intercede in favour of })risoncrs; 
so that the seeming severity of iny character h.ns better served 
the cause of humanity, than had 1 appeared directly devoted to 
it.” 

He ceased, and, as Minna replied not a word, both rcniaiued 
silent for a little space, when Cleveland again resumed the dis¬ 
course :— 

“ You are silent,” ho said, “ Miss Troil, and 1 have injured 
myself in your opinion by the fnuikness with which 1 liave laid 
iny character before yon. I may truly say, that my natural dis¬ 
position has been controlled, but not altered, by the untoward 
circumstances in which I am placed.” 

“ 1 am uncertain,” said Minna, after a moment’s consideration, 
” whether you had been thus candid, had you not known I should 
soon see your comrades, and discover, from their conversation 
and their manners, what you would otlicrwise gladly have con¬ 
cealed.” 

« You do me injustice, Minna, cruel injustice. From the in- 
• stunt that you know roe to be a sailor of fortune, an adventurer, 
a bucanicr, or, if you will have the broad word, a riRATB, what 
had you to expect less than wluLt I have told you 1” 

« You speak too truly,” said Minna — “ all this I might have 
anticipated, and 1 know not how I should have expected it 
otherwise. But it peeined to me tliat a war on the cruel and 
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superstitious Spaniards had in it something ennobling — something 
that refined the fierce employment to wliiuh you have just now 
given its true and di'eaded name. I thought that the independent 
warriors of the Western Ocean, raised up, as it were, to punish 
the wrongs of so many murdered and plundered tribes, must have 
had something of gallant elevation, like that of the Sons of the 
North, whose long galleys avenged on so many coasts the oppres¬ 
sions of degenerate Home. This I thought, and tliis I di*eamcd 

— I grieve that I am awakened and undeceived. Yet I blame 
you not for the erring of my own fancy.— Farewell ; wo must 
wow part.” 

“ Say at least,” said Cleveland, “ that you do not bold me in 
horror for having told you the truth.” 

“ I must have time for reflection,” said Minna, “ time to weigh 
what you have said, ere 1 can fully understand niy own feelings. 
Thus much, however, 1 can say even now, that he who pursues 
the wicked purpose of plunder, by means of blood and cruelty, 
and who must veil his remains of natural remorse under an 
affectation of superior profligacy, is not, and cannot be, the lover 
whom Minna Troil expected to find in Cleveland ; and if she still 
love him, it must be as a penitent, and not as a hero.” 

So saying, she extricated herself from his grasp, (for he still 
endeavoured to detain her,) making an imperative sign to him to 
forbear from following her .—“ She is gone,” said Cleveland, look¬ 
ing after her ; “ wild and fanciful as slic is, 1 expected not this. 

— She startled not at the name of my perilous course of life, yet 
seems totally unprepared for the evil wliich must necessarily 
attend it ; and so all the merit 1 liave gained by niy resemblance 
to a Norse Champion, or King of Uie Sea, is to be lost at once, 
because a gang of pirates do not prove to be a choir of saints. I 
w'ould that Kackam, Hawkins, and the rest, had been at the 
bottom of the Kace of Portland — I would t)ie I'entlaiid Frith 
had swept them to hell rutlier than to Orkney ! T will not, how¬ 
ever, quit tho chase of this angel for all that these fiends can do. 
I will — I must to Orkney before the Udallei- make.s bis voyage 
thither — our meeting might alarm even bis blunt understanding, 
altliough, thank Heaven, in this wild country, men know the 
nature of our trade only by hearsay, through our lioncst friends 
the Dutch, who take care never to speak very ill of those they 
make money by. — Well, if fortune would but stand my friend 
with this beautiful enthusiast, 1 would pursue her wheel no 
farther at sea, but set myself down amongst these rocks, as happy 
as if tlioy were so many groves of bananas and palmettoes.” 

With these, and such moughts, half rolling in his bosom, half 
expressed in indistinct hints and murmurs, tlic pirate Cleveland 
returned to the mansion of Burgh-Westra. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

There wm shaking of hands, and sorrow of lieart, 

For tho hour wus approaclung when merry folks must part: 

So wo call’d for our liurses, and ask'd for our way. 

While tlie jolly old landlord said, “ Nothing 'a to pay.” 

Lilliput, a Poem. 

We do not dwell upon tho festivities of the day, whicli liad 
nothing in them to interest the reader particularly. The table 
groaned under the usual plenty, which was disposed of by the guests 
with the usual appetite — the bowl of punch lllled and emptied 
with the same celerity as usual — the men quaffed, and the women 
laughed—Claud Halcro rhymed, punned, and praised John Dry- 
den—the Udaller bumpered and sung choruses—and the evening 
concluded, as usual, in the Rigging-loft, as it was Magnus Troll’s 
pleasure to term the dancing apartment. 

It was then and there that Cleveland, approaching Magmis 
whore he sat betwixt his two d.aughters, intimated his intention ot 
going to Kirkwall in a small brig, which Bryce Snailsfoot, who 
liad disposed of his goods with unprecedented celerity, had freighted 
thither, to procure a supply. 

Magnus heard the sudden propo.sal of his guest with surprise, 
not unininglod with displeasure, and demanded sharply of Cleve¬ 
land, how long it was since he had learned to prefer Bryce 
Snailsfoot’s company tfi his own I Cleveland answered, with lus 
usual hluntness of manner, that time and tide tarried for no one, 
and that he had his own paidicular reasons for making his trip 
to Kirkwall sooner than the Udaller proposed to set sail — that he 
hope<i to meet witli him and bis daughters at the great fair, which 
was now closely approaching, and might perhaps find it possible 
to return to Zetland along with them. 

While he spoke this, Brenda kept her eye as much upon her 
sister as it was possible to do, without exciting general observation. 
She remarked, that Minna’s pale cheek became yet paler while 
Cleveland spoke, and that she seemed, by compre.s.sjug her lips, 
and slightly knitting her brows, to be in the act of repressing 
the effects of strong interior emotion. But she spoke not; and 
when Cleveland, having bidden adieu to the Udaller, approached 
to salute her, os was then the custom, she received his farewell 
without trusting herself to attempt a reply. 

Brenda had her own trial approaching; for Mordaunt Mertoun, 
once so much loved by her father, was now in tho act of making 
his cold parting from him, without receiving a single look of 
friendly regard. There was, indeed, sarcasm in the tone with 
which Magnus wished tlie youth a good journey, and recommended 
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to liim, if ho met a bonny lass by the way, not to dream that slie 
was in love, because she chanced to jost with him. Mertoiin 
coloured at what lie felt as an insult, though it was but half 
intclligiblo to him; but he remembered Brenda, and suppressed 
every feeling of resentment. He proceeded to take his leave of 
the sisters. Minna, whose heart was considerably softened towards 
him, received his farewell with some degree of interest; but 
Brenda’s grief was so visible in the kindness of her manner, and 
the moisture which gathered in her eye, that it was noticed even 
by the Udaller, who exclaimed, half angrily, " Why, ay, lass, that 
may be right enough, for he was an old acquaintance; but mind! 
1 have no will that he remain one.” 

Mertoun, who wa-s slowly leaving the apartment, half overheard 
this disparaging observation, and half turned round to resent it. 
But his purpose failed him when he saw that Brenda had been 
obliged to have recourse to her handkerchief to hide her emotion, 
and the sense that it was excited by his departure, obliterated 
every thought of her father’s unkinduess. Ho retired—the other 
guests followed his example ; and many of them, like Cleveland 
and himself, took their leave over-night, with the intention of com¬ 
mencing their homeward journey on the succeeding morning. 

That night, the mutual sorrow of Minna and Brenda, if it 
could not wholly remove the reserve which had estranged the 
sisters from each other, at least melted all its frozen and unkindly 
.symptoms. They wept in each other’s anns ; and though neither 
spoke, yet each bec-amc detirer to the other; because they felt 
that the grief which called forth these drops, had a source com¬ 
mon to them both. 

It is probable, that though Brenda’s tears were most abundant, 
the grief of Minna was most deeply seated; for, long after the 
younger had sobbed herself asleep, like a child, upon her sister’s 
bosom, Minna lay awake, watching the dubious twilight, while 
tear after tear slowly gathered iii her eyo, and found a current 
down her cheek, as soon as it became too heavy to be supported 
by her long black silken eyelashes. As she lay, bewildered 
among th^ sorrowful thoughts which supplied these tears, she 
■was surprised to distinguish, beneath the window, the sounds of 
music. At first she supposed it'was some freak of Claud Halcro, 
whoso fantastic humour sometimes indulged itself in such sert'- 
nades. But it was not the gue of the old minstrel, but the guitar, 
that slic heard; an instrument which none in the island knew how 
to touch except Cleveland, who had learned, in his intercourse 
with the South Americau Spaniards, to play on it with superior 
execution. Perhaps it was in these climates also that he had 
learned the song, which, though he now sung it under the window 
of a maiden of Thule, had certainly never been composed for the 
native of a climate so northerly and so severe, since it spoke of 
productions of the earth and skies which are tliere unknown. 
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“ Love wakes and weeps 
Wliilc Beauty sleeps: 

O for Music’s softest numbers, 

To prompt a theme, 

For Kesiiity’s dream, 

Soft as the pillow of her slumbers' 

“ ThrniiKh proves of palm 
Sigh gales ot balm, 

FirC'tlies on the air are wlieeling; 

While through the gloom 
Comes soft yierfuiue. 

The distant beds of ilowcis revealing. 

3 . 

“O wako and live, 

No dmim can give 
A thiidow’d bliss, the real evceihng; 

JNo longer s'eep. 

From lattice peep. 

And list the tale that Love is telling!” 

The voice of Cleveland was^ dm^p, rich, and manly, and accorded 
^\e]l with the Spanish air, to which the vtords, probably a transla¬ 
tion from the same language, had been adapted. ITis invocation 
...,ald not probably have been fruitless, could Minna liave arisen 
without awakening her sister. But that was impossible ; for 
Brenda, who, as we have already mentioned, had wept bitterly 
beforo she had sunk into repose, now lay with hor face on her 
•^irtter's neek, and one arm stretelied around her, in the attitude 
of a child which has cried itself asleep in the arnis of its nui’se. 
11 was impossible for Minna to extricate herself from her giv.sp 
without awaking her; and she could not, therefore, execute her 
hasty purpose, of donning her gown, and approaching the window 
to speak with Cleveland, who, she had no doubt, had resorted to 
this contrivance to procure an interview. The restraint was 
sufficiently provoking, for it w.as more than probable that her 
lover came to take his last farewell; but that Brenda, inimical as 
she seemed to be of late towards Cleveland, should awake and 
witness it, was a thought not to ho endured. 

There was a short pause, in which Minna endeavoured more 
than once, with as much gentleness as possible, to unclasp 
Brenda's arm from her neck; but whenever she attempted it, 
tlio shimbercr muttered some little pettish sound, like a child 
disturbed in its sleep, which sufficiently shewed that perseverance 
in the attempt would awaken her fully. 

To her great vexation, therefore, Minna was compelled to 
remain still and silent; when her lover, as if detennined upon 
gaining her ear by music of another strain, sung the following 
fragment of a sea-ditty: — 

“FarewellI Farewell! tliovoice >ouhenr, 

II an left its last soft tone with you, — 

Its next miiBt join the Boaward cficcr, 

And sliout among the shouting crew. 
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“ The accents which 1 scarce cmild form 
Beneath your frown’s controlling check. 

Must give the word, above the storm, 

To cut the mast, and clear tlie wreck. 

The timid eye I dared not raise, — 

Tlic liand that sliook when press’d to tiiine. 

Must point the ^ns upon the chase, — 

Must bid the deadly cutlus-s shine. 

" To all I love, or hoTO, or fear, — 

Honour, or own, a long adieu! 

To all tliat life has soft and dear. 

Farewell I save memory of you!” * 

He was again silent; and again she, to whom the serenade was 
addressed, strove in vain to arise without rousing her sister. It 
was impossible; and she had nothing before her but the unhappy 
thought that Cleveland w’as taking leave in his desolation, without 
a single glance, or a single word. He, too, whoso temper was so 
fiery, yet who subjected his violent mood with such sedulous 
attention to her will, — could she hut have stolen a moment to 
say adieu — to caution him against new quarrels with Mertouu 
— to implore him to detach liimhelf fnini such comrades as he 
had described, — could‘she but have done this, who could say 
what effect such parting admonitions might have had upon his 
character— i[»y, upon the future events'of his life ? 

Tantalizcdhy such thoughts, Minna was about to make another 
and decisive effort, when she heard voices beneath the window, 
and thought she could distin^ish that they were those of Cleve¬ 
land and Mertoun, speaking in a sharp tone, which, at the same 
time, seemed cautiously suppressed, as if the spealvcrs feared 
being overheard. Alarm now mingled witli her former desire to 
rise from bed, and she accomplished at once the purpose which 
she had so often attempted in vain. Brenda’s arm was unloosed 
from her sister’s neck, without the sleeper receiving more alarm 
than provoked two or three unintclligihle murmurs; while, with 
equal speed and silence, Minna put on some part of her dress, 
with the intention to steal to the window. But, ere she could 
accomplish this, the .sound of the voices without was exchanged 
for that of blows and struggling, which terminated suddenly by a 
deep groan. 

Terrified at this last signal of mi.schief, Minna sprung to the 
window, and endeavoured to open it, for the pei'sons were so 
clo.se under the walls of the house that she couhl not see them, 
save by putting her head out of the casement. The iron hasp 
was stiff and rusted, and, as generally happens, the haste with 
which she laboured to undo it only rendei-ed the task more diffi¬ 
cult. When it was accomplished, and Minna had eagerly thrust 
her body half out at the casement, those who liad created the 
sounds which alarmed her were become invisible, excepting that 

* 1 cannot suppress the pride of saying, that these lines have been beautifully 
Set tu original oiubic, by Mrs Arkwright, of Derbysiiire. 
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Hhe sa\v a shadow cross the moonlight, the substance of which 
must have been in the act of turning a comer, which concealed 
it from her sight. The shadow moved slowly, and seemed that 
of a man who supported another upon his shoulders; an indica¬ 
tion which put the climax to Minna’s agony of mind. The win¬ 
dow was not above eight feet from the ground, and she hesitated 
not to throw herself from it hastily, and to pursue the object 
which had excited her terror. 

But when she came to the corner of the buildings from which 
the shadow seemed to have been projected, she discovered 
nothing which could point out the way that tlie figure had gone ; 
and, after a moment’s consider.ation, became sensiblo that all 
attempts at pursuit would be alike wild and fruitless, Bendes 
all the projections and recesses r>f the man\ -angled mansion, and 
its numerous offices—besides the various cellars, store-houses, 
stables, and so forth, which ilefied her solitary search, tluire was a 
range of low rocks, stretching down to the haven, and which were, 
ill fact, a continuation of the ridge which formed its pier. These 
rocks had many indentures, hollows, and caverns, into any one 
of which the figure to wliich tlic shadow belonged might have 
I’otired witli his fatal burden; for fatal, she feared, it was most 
hkuly to prove. 

A moment’s reflection, as we have said, convin^fed Minna of 
the folly of farther pursuit. Her next thought w’as to alarm the 
family ; but what tale liad she to tell, and of whom was that tale 
to be told! — On the other hand, the wounded man — if indeed 
he Avero wounded—alas, if indeed he wore not mortally wounded, 
— might not be past the roach of assistance ; and, with this idea, 
she was about to raise her voice, when she was interrupted by 
that of Claud llalcro, who was retuiaiing apparently from the 
haven, and singing, in his maimer, a scrap of an old Norse ditty, 
Avhich might run thus in English: — 

** And you shall deal the funeral dole ; 

Ay, deal it, innther mine. 

To weary body, and to heavy soul, 

Thu white bread and the wine. 

" And you shall deal rny horses of pride; 

Ay, deal them, mother mine; 

And you shall deal my lands so wide, 

And deal iny castles nine. 

“ But deal not vengeance for the deed. 

And deal not for the crime; 

The body to its place, and the soul to Heaven’s grace, 

And the rest m Hod’s own time." 

The singular adaptation of these rhymes to the situation in 
which she found herself, seemed to Minna like a warning from 
Heaven. We are speaking of a land of omens and superstitions, 
and perhaps will scarce llto understood by those whose limited 
imagination cannot conceive how strongly these operate upon the 
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human mind during a certain progress of society. A line of 
Virgil, turned up casually, was received in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and in the court of England,* as an intimation of future 
events ; and no wonder that a maiden of the distant and wild 
isles of Zetland should have considered as an injunction from 
Heaven, verses which happened to convey a sense analogous to 
her present situation. 

1 will be silent,” slie muttered,—“ I will seal my lips— 

‘ Tho body to its place, .and the soul to Iloiiveu’s grace, 

And the rest in Clod’s own time.’ ” 

“ Who speaks there 1” said Claud Halcro, in some alarm ; for 
he had not, in his travels in foreign parts, been able by any 
means to rid himself of his native superstirions. In the condition 
to which fear and horror had reduced her, Minna was at fii-st 
unable to reply ; and Halcro, fixing his eyes upon tlie female 
white figure, which he saw indistinctly, (for she stood in tlu; 
shadow of the house, and the morning wiis thick and luisty,) 
began to conjure her in an ancient rhyme which occuned to him 
as suited for the occasion, and which had in its gibberish a wild 
and unearthly sound, which may be lost in the ensuing transUi- 
don: — 

Saint Mn^ns control thee, that'martyr of treaRon ; 

Saint Honan rebuke tliee, with rliyriic and with reason ; 

Ity tlie maHS of 8aint Martin, the micclit of S,unt Mary, 

Be tiioii gone, or thy weird sliall be worse if tliou tai'ry ! 

If of good, go hence and liallow thee,— 

If of ill, lot the earth awahow thou,— 

If tliuii 'rt of air, lot tin: gi'ay mist fold tiiee — 

If of earth, let tho aw.irt mine hold thee,— 

If a Pixie, seek thy ring, — 
if a Nixie, secU Uiy spring ; — 

If on middle earth thou 'at been 
Slave of Bon-ow, shanic, and sin. 

Hast eat the bread of toil and strife. 

And ureo’d tho lot whicli men call life, 

Begone to thy stone I for lliy coffin is scant of thee. 

The worm, thy play-follow, wails for the want of theo ; — 

Hence, houseless ghost! let the earth hide thee, 

Till Michael shall blow the blast, see that there thou bide thee — 
Phantom, fly hence ! take tho Cross for a token, 

Hence pass till Hallowmats! — my spoil is spoken.” 

" It ia I, Halcro,” muttered Minna, in a tone so thin and low, 
that it might have passed for the faint reply of the conjured 
phantom. 

“ You!—you !” said Halcro, his tone of alarm changing to one 
of extreme surprise ; “ by tliis moonlight, which is waning, and 
so it is ! — Who could have thought to find you, my most lovely 
Night, wandering abroad in your own clement! — But you saw 
them, I reckon, as well as I ? — bold enough in you to follow 
them, tliough.” 

• The celebrated Sortes VlrgillRnse were resorted to by Charles I. and his 
courtiers, as a mode of prying into futurity. 
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“ Saw whom 1 — follow whom 1” said Minna, hoping to gain 
some information on the subject of her fears and her anxiety. 

“ The corpse-lights which danced at tlie haven,” replied llalcro; 

“ they bode no good, I promise you — you wot well what the old 
rhyme says — 

* Wliero corpse-light 
Dancfs bright. 

Bo it day or night, 

Be il iiv-Iight or dark, 

There bhall corpse he stiff and stark.’ 

I went half as far as the haven to look after them, but they had 
vanished. 1 think 1 saw a boat put oft‘, however, — some one 
bound for the Haaf, I suppose, — I would wc had good news of 
this fishing — there was Norna left us in angt r, — and then ihcso 
corpse-lights !—Well, God help the while ! I am an old man, and 
can but wish that all were well over. — But how now, my pretty 
Minna ? tears in your eyes J — And, now that I see you in the 
fair moonlight, barefooted, too, by Saint Magnus !—-Were there 
no stockings of Zetland wool soft enough for these pretty feet and 
ankles, that glance so white in tho moonbeam ?—What, silent! 

— angry, perhaps,” he added, in a more serious tone, “ at my 
nonsense * For shame, silly maiden ! — Remember I am old 
enough to be your father, and have always lo^d you as my 
child.” 

“ I am not angry,” said Minna, constraining herself to speak 

— “ but heard you nothing 1 — saw you nothing ? — They must 
have passed you.” 

“ They V’ said Claud llalcro ; “ what mean you by they I - - 
is it the corpse-lights ? — No, they did not pass by me, but I tliink 
they have passed by you, and blighted you with their infiueuee, 
for you arc as pale as a spectre. — Come, come, Minna,” he .added, 
opening a side-door of the dwelling, “ these moonlight walks are 
fitter for old poets than for young maidens - - And so lightly clad 
iiH 3 oil are ! Maiden, you should take care how you give your¬ 
self to the breezes of a Zetland night, for they bring more sleet 
than odours upon their wings. — But, maiden, go in ; for, as glo¬ 
rious J ohn says — or, sis ho does not say — for I eamiot remember 
how his verse chimes — but, as I say myself, iu a pretty poem, 
written when my muse w'as in her teens,— 

Meiisefiil maiilen ne’er should rise, 

Till the first beam tuipe the sUies ; 

8ilk-fnnged eyelids still should close, 

Till the sun hus kiss’d the rose; 

Malden's foot we should not view. 

Mark’d with tiny jirint on dew, 

Till tho openin;; flowerets spread 
Carpet meet for beauty’s tread — 

St-ay, what comes next ? — let me see.” 

When the spirit of recitation seized on Claud llalcro, he forgot 
time and place, and might have kept his companion in the cold 
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air for half an hour) giving poetical reasons why she ought to 
have been in bed. But she interrupted him by the question) 
earnestly pronounced, yet in a voice which was scarcely articu¬ 
late, holding Halcro, at the same time, Mdth a trembling and 
convulsive grasp, as if to support herself from falling, — “ Saw 
you no one in the boat which put to sea but now 

Nonsense,” replied Halcro ; “ how could 1 see any one, 
when light and distance only enabled me to know that it was a 
boat, and not a grampus V* 

** But there must have been some one in the boat ?” repeated 
Minna, scarce conscious of what she said. 

“ Certainly,” answered the poet ; “ boats seldom work to wind¬ 
ward of their own accord. — But come, this is all folly ; and so, 
as the Queen says, in an old play, which was revived for tlie stage 
by rare Will D’Aveuant, ‘ To bed—to bed—to bed !’ ” 

They separated, and Minna’s limbs conveycil her with diffi¬ 
culty, through several devious passages, to her oAvn chamber, 
where she stretched herself cautiously beside her still sleeping 
sister, with a n)iud harassed with the most agonizing apprehen¬ 
sions. That she had heard Cleveland, she was positive -the 
tenor of the songs left her no doubt on that subject. If not 
equally certain that she bad heard young Mertoiin’s voice in hot 
quarrel with her lover, the impi'ession to that effect was strong 
on her mind. The groan, with which tho struggle seemed to 
terminate—the fearful indication from which it seemed that the 
conqueror had borne ofl‘ the lifeless body of his victim — ail 
tended to prove that some fata' event had concluded the contest. 
And which of the unhappy men had fallen \ — which had met a 
bloody death ? — which bud achieved a fabil and a bloody victory 1 
— Those were qucstio^is to which the still small voice of interior 
conviction answered, that her lover Cleveland, from cliaracter, 
temper, and habits, was most likely to have been the survivor of 
the fray. She received from the reflection an involuntary conso¬ 
lation, whicii she almost detested herself for admitting, when she 
recollected that it was at once darkened with her lover’s guilt, and 
imblttered with tlm destruction of Brenda’s happiness for over. 

“ Innocent, unhappy sister !” such were her reflections ; “ thou 
tliat art ten times better than I, because so unpretending — so 
uuaasuiniug in thine excellence ! How is it possible that I should 
cease to feel a pang, which is only transferred from my bosom to 
thine ?’* 

As these cruel thoughts crossed her mind, she couhl not refrain 
from straining her sister so close to her bosom, tliat, after a 
heavy sigh, Brenda awoke. 

“ Sister,” she said, “ is it you ? — I dreamed I lay on one of 
those monuments which Claud Halcro described to us, where tho 
effigy of the inhabitant beneath lies carved in stone upon tho 
sepulchre. I dreamed such a marble form lay by my side, and 
that it suddenly acquired enough of life and animation to fold mo 
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to its cold, moist bosom — and it is yours, Minna, that is indeed 
so chilly. You are ill, ray dearest Minna! for God’s sake, let 
me rise and call Euphaiie Fea.— What ails you ? has Norna 
been here again ?” 

“ Call no one hither,” said Minna, detaining her ; “ notliing 
ails mo for which any one has a remedy—nothing butapprehen- 
hions of evil worse than oven Norna could pi*ophehy. But God is 
above all, my dear Brenda ; and let us pray to Iliin to turn, as 
he only can, our evil into good.” 

They did jointly repeat their usual prayer for strength and 
protection from on high, and again composed themselves to sleep, 
sutfering no word, save “ God bless you,” to pass betwixt them, 
when their devotions were finished ; thus scrupulously dedicating to 
Heaven their last waking words, if hnmati fr;ult\ prevented them 
from commanding their last waking thoughts. Brenda slept first, 
and Minna, strongly resisting the dark and evil presentiments 
which again began to crowd themselves upon her imagination, 
was at laht so fortunato as to slumber also. 

The stoimi which Halcro liad expected began about daybreak, 
— a squall, heavy with wind and rain, such as is often felt, even 
during the finest part of the season, in these latitudes. At the 
whistle of the wind, and the clatter of the ram on the shingle- 
roofing of the fishers’ huts, many a poor woman w'as awakened, 
and called on her children to hold up their little hands, and join 
in prjiyer for the safety of the dear husband and father, who was 
even then at the mercy of the disturbed elements. Around the 
house of Bui’gh-Wcstra, chimneys howled, and windows clashed. 
The props and rafters of tlic higher parts of the btiilding, most of 
them formed out of wreck-wood, giy)aned and (juivered, as fearing 
to bo again dispersed by the tempest. Jhit the daughters of 
Magnus Troil continued to sleep as soltly and as sw'eetly as if tlie 
liand of Chantrey had formed them out of statuary-marble. The 
squall had passed away, and the sunbeams, dispersing the clouds 
which drifted to hieward, shone full through the lattice, when 
Mirma first started from the profound sleep into which fatigue and 
mental exhaustion had lulled her, and raising herself on her arm, 
began to recall events, which after this interval of ]>rofoun(i 
repose, seemed almost to resemble the baseless visions of the 
night. She almost doubted if what she recalled of horror, pre¬ 
vious to her starting from her bed, was not indeed the fiction of 
a dream, suggested, perhaps, by somts external sounds. 

“ 1 will see Claud Halcro instantly,” she said ; " he may know 
something of these strange noises, as he was stirring at the time.” 

With that she sprung from bed, but hardly stood upright on 
the floor, ere her sister exclaimed, “ Gracious Heaven ! Minna, 
what ails your foot—your ankle ?” 

She looked down, and saw with surprise, which amounted to 
agony, Uiat both her feet, but particularly one of them, was stained 
with daxk crimson, resembling the colour of di*ied blood. 
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Without attempting to answer Brenda^ she rushed to the w'in> 
dow, and cast a desperate look on the gi’ass beneath, for there she 
knew she must have contracted the fatal stain. But tlie rain, 
which had fallen there in treble quantity, as well from the 
heavens, as from the eaves of the house, had washed away that 
guilty witness, if indee<l such had ever existed. All was fresh 
and fair, and the blades of grass, overcharged and bent with 
rain-drops, glittered like diamonds in the bright morning sun. 

While Minna stared upon the spangled \erdure, witli her full 
dark eyes fixed and enlarged to circles by the intensity of her 
terror, Brenda was hanging about her, and with many an eager 
inquiry, pressed to know whether or how she had hurt herself % 

“ A piece of glass cut through my shoe,” said Minna, bethink¬ 
ing herself that some excuse was necessary to her sister; “ I 
scarce felt it at the time.” 

“ And yet see how it has bled,” said her sister. “ Sweet 
Minna,” she added, approaching her with a wetted tewel, “ let me 
w'ipe tlio blood off—the hurt may be worse than you think of.” 

But as sho approaclicd, Minna, who saw no other way of pre¬ 
venting discovery that the blood with which she was stained had 
never fiowed in her (wn veins, harshly and hastily repcllotl the 
proffered kindness. Poor Brenda, unconscious of any ofieneo 
wliich she had given to her sister, drew back two or three paces 
on finding her service thus unkindly refused, and stood gazing at 
Minna with loolvs in which there was more of surprise and morti¬ 
fied affection tlian of resentment, but which had yet something 
also of uatiii'al displeasure. 

“ Sister,” said she, “ 1 thought we had agreed but last night, that 
happen to us what might, we would at least love each other.” 

“ Much may happen betwixt night ami morning,” answered 
Minna, in words rather wrenched from her by her situation, than 
flowing forth the voluntary interpreters of her thoughts. 

“ Much may indeed have hajipened in a night so stormy,” 
answered Brenda ; for see where the very wall around Enphane’s 
])lant-a-criiive has been blown dow’u ; but neitii ir wind, nor rain, 
nor aught else, can cool our affection, Minna.” 

But that may chance,” replied Minna, which may convert 
it into-” 

The rest of the sentence sho muttered in a tone so indistinct, 
tliat it could not he apprehended ; while, at the same time, she 
washed the blood-stains from lier feet and left ankle, Brenda, 
who still remained looking on at some distance, endeavoured in 
vain to assume some tone which might re-establish kindness and 
confidence betwixt them. 

“ You were right,” she said, “ Minna, to suffer no one to help 
you to dress bo simple a scratch—standing where I do, it is scarce 
visible.” 

“ The most cruel wounds,” replied Minna, " are those which 
make no outward show— Are you sure you see it at all ?” 
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“ Oh, yf'S !” replied Brenda, framing her answer as she thought 
would bcbt j)leaso her sister ; “ I see a very slight scratch ; nay, 
now you draw on the stocking, I can see nothing,” 

“ You do indeed see nothing,” answered Minna, somewhat 
wildly ; but the time will soon come that all—ay, all — will be 
seen and known.” 

So saying, she hastily completed her dress, and led the way hi 
Ijroakfast, wlicre she assumed her place amongst the guests ; but 
with a eouiiteuance so pale and haggard, and manners and speech 
so altertid an<l so l>ewiidered, that it excited the attention of the 
whole company, and Uie utmost anxiety on the part of lier father 
Magnus Troil. Many and various were the conjectures of the 
guests, concerning a distemperature wliich seemed rather mental 
than corporeal. Some hinted tluit the inaLdv.;ti had been struck 
with an evil eye, and sometlung they muttered about Noma of 
the Fitful-head ; some talked of the departure of Captain Cleve¬ 
land, and murmured, “ it was a shame for a young lady to take 
on so aft<‘r a landlouper, of whom no one know any tilingand 
this contemptuous cpitliet w-as in particuhir bestowed on the 
(Captain by Mistix'ss Baby Ycllowlcy, while she was in the act of 
w'rappiiig round her old skinny neck the very handsome owerlay 
^iis slits called it) wherewith the said Captain had presented her. 
'I’hc tild Fatly Ciloivrowrum had a system of her own, which she 
hinted to Mistrtsss Yellowley, after thanking God that her own 
connection with the Burgh-Westra family was by tlie lass’s 
mother, who was a canny Scotswoman, like herself. 

“ For, as to these 'I’roils, ytm sec, Dame Yellowley, for as high 
as they hold their heads, they say that ken,” (winking saga¬ 
ciously,) “ that there is a hee in their bonnet;—that Noma, 
they call her, for it’s not her right name neither, is at whiles far 
beside her right mind, —and they that ken the cause, say the 
Fowd was some gate or other linked in with it, for he will never 
hear an ill word of her. But I was in Scotland then, or I might 
have kend the real cause, as weel as other folk. At ony rate 
there is a kind of wildness in the blood. Ye ken very weel daft 
folkdinna hide to be contradicted ; and I’ll say that for the Fowd 
— he likes to be contradicted as ill as tmy man in Zetland. But 
it shall never bo said that T said ony ill of the house that T am 
sae nearly connected wi’. Only ye will mind, darac, it is through 
the Sinclairs that we are akin, not through the Troils, — and the 
Sinclairs are kend far and wide for a wise generation, dame. — 
But t see there is the stirrup-cup coming round.” 

“ I wonder,” said Mistress Baby to her brother, as soon as the 
Lady Glowrowrum turned from her, “what gars tliat muckle 
wife dame, dame, dame, that gate at mo \ She might ken the 
blude of the ClinlLScales is as gude as ony Glowrowrum’s among 
them.” 

The guests, meanwhile, were fast taking their departure, 
ficiircely noticed by Magnus, who was so much engrossed with 
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Minna’s indisposition) that, contrary to his hospitable wont, he 
suffered them to go away nnsalutcd. And thus concluded, amidst 
anxiety and illness, the festival of Saint John, as celebrated on 
that season at the house of Burgh-Westra ; adding another 
caution to that of the Emperor of Ethiopia,—with how little 
security man can reckon upon the days which he destines to 
happiness. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

But this sad evil which doth her infest, 

Dottk course nf natiinil cause far exceed, 

And housed is within tier hollow brest. 

That either seems some cursed witch’s deed, 

Or evill spright lliat in her doth sucli torment liroed. 

Fairy Queen, Booh III. Canto ITT. 

The term had now elapsed, by several days, when IMordaunt 
Mertoun, as ho had promised at his departure, should have I'c- 
turned tti his fatlier’s aViodo at Jarlshof, but there 'ivere no tidings 
of his arrival. Such delay might, at another time, have excited 
little curiosity, and no anxiety ; for old Swertha, who took upon 
her the office of thinking and conjecturing for the little household, 
would have concluded that he had remained behind the other 
guests upon some party of sport or pleasure. But she knew that 
Mordaunt had not been lately in favour with Magnus Troil; she 
knew that he proposed his stay at Burgh-Westra should be a 
short one, upon account of his father’s health, to whom, notwith¬ 
standing the little encouragement which his filial piety received, 
he paid unifonn attention. Swertha knew all this, and she 
became anxious. She watched the looks of her master, tlie elder 
Mertoun ; but, wrapt in dark and stern uniformity of composure, 
his countenance, like the surface of a midnight lake, enabled no 
one to penetrate into what was beneath. His studies, his solitary 
meals, his lonely walks, succeeded each other in um’aried rota* 
tion, a»id seemed undisturbed by the least thought about Mor- 
daunt’s absence. 

At length such reports reached Swertha’s car, from various 
quarters, .that she became totally unable to conceal her anxiety, 
and resolved, at the risk of provoking her master into fury, or 
perhaps that of losing her place in his household, to force upon 
his notice the doubts which afflicted her own mind. Murdaunt’s 
^ood-humour and goodly person must indeed have made no small 
impression on the withered and selfish heart of the poor old 
woman, to induce her to take a course so desperate, and from 
which her friend the Ransselman endeavoured in vain to deter her. 
Still, however, conscious that a miscarriage in the matter, would, 
like the loss of Trinculo’s bottle in the norse-pool, be attended 
not only with dishonour, but with infinite loss, she determined to 
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proceed on her higli emprize with as much caution as was con- 
bislont with the attt'iiipt. 

Wc have already mentioned^ that it seemed a part of the very 
nature of this reserved and unsocial heing, at least since his 
retreat into the utlcr solitude of Jarlshof, to endure no one to 
start a subject of conversation, or to put any question to him, 
that did not arise out of urgent and pressing emergency. Swertha 
was sensible, therefore, that, in order to open the discourbc 
favourably which she proposed to hold with her master, she must 
contrive that it should originate with himself. 

To accomplish this purpose, while busied in preparing the table 
for Mr Mertoun’s simple and solitary dinrier-ineal, she formally 
adorned the board with two covers instead of one, and made all 
her other preparations as if he was to have a guest or coinpauiun- 
at dinner. 

The artifice succeeded; for Mertoun, on coming from his study, 
no sooner saw the table thus arranged, than ho asked Swertlia, 
who, waiting the effect of her stratagem as a fisher watches his 
ground-baits, w'as fiddling up and down the room, Whether 
Mordaunt was not returned Irom Burgh-Westra 1” 

This question was the cue for Swertha, and she answered in a 
»olce of sorrowful anxiety, half real, half affected, “ Na, na ! — 
nae sic divot had dun ted at their door. It wad be blitlie news 
indeed to ken that young Maistor Mordaunt, puir dear baii'n, were 
safe at hanie.’* 

“ And, if ho be not at home, why should you lay a cover for 
him, you doting fool ?” replied Mertoun, in a tone well calculated 
to stop the old woman’s proceedings. But she replied, boldly, 

That, indeed, somebody should take thought about Maister Mor¬ 
daunt ; a’ that site could do was to have seat and plate ready fur 
him when he came. But she thought the dear bairn had been 
ower lang awa; and, if she maun speak out, she had her ain fears 
when and whether ho might ever come hame.” 

“ iTour fears I” replied Mertoun, his eyes flashing as t]»ey 
usually did when his hour of ungovernable passion approached; 
" do you speak of your idle fears to me, who know that all of your 
Bex, that is not ficklenoss, and folly, and self-conceit, and self-will, 
is a bundle of idiotical fears, vapours, and tremors I What are 
your fears to me, you foolish old hag 1” 

It is an admirable quality in womankind, that, when a breach 
of tlie laws of natural affection comes under their observation, tlie 
whole sex is in anus. liCt a rumour arise in a street of a parent 
that has misused a child, or a cliild that has iirsulted a parent, — 
1 say nothing of the case of husband and wife, where the interest 
may be accounted for in sympathy, — and all the women within 
hearing will take animated and decided part with die sufferer. 
Swertlia, uutwithstaiidiug her greed and avarice, had her sliare 
of the generous feeling which does so much honour to her sex, 
and was, on tiiis occasion, so much carried on by its impulse, 
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tliat she confronted her master, and upbraided him with his 
hard-hearted indifference, Avith a boldness at which she herself 
was astonished. 

“ To be sure it wasna her that suld bo fearing for her young 
raaister, Maister Mordaunt, even although ho was, as she might 
wcel say, tlic very sea-calf of her heart; but ony other father, but 
his honour himsell, wad have had speerings made after the poor 
lad, and him gane this eight days from Burgh-Westra, and nae- 
body kend when or where he had ganc. 'rhero wasna a bairn in 
the how ff but was maining for liiin ; for lie made all their bits of 
boats with Ilia knife; there wadna be a dry eye in the parish, if 
aught Avorse than weal should befall him, — na, no auc, unless it 
might be his honour’s aiii.” 

‘ Mertouu had been much struck, and even silenced, by the 
insolent volubility of his insurgent housekeeper; but, at the last 
iiArcasm, he imposed on her silence in her turn willi an audible 
voice, accompanied with one of the most terrific glances which 
his dark eye and stern features could express. But tsw'ertha, 
vk'ho, as she afterwards acquainted the Ranzcdinan, Avas w'onder- 
fully supported during the whole scene, Avould not be controlled 
by the loud voice and ferocious look of her master, but proceeded 
in the same tone as before. 

“ llis honour,” she said, “ had made an unco wark because a 
whoen bits of kists and duds, that iiaebody had use for, had been 
gathered on the beach by the pool bodies of the township; and 
here was the bravest lad in the (jountry lost, and cast away, as it 
were, before his een, and nae ane asking Avhat was come o’ him.” 

“ What should come of him but good, you old fool,” answered 
Mr Mertouu, as far, at least, as there cau be good in any of the 
follies ho spends his time in ?” 

This was spoken rather in a scornful than an angry tone, and 
Swertha, who had got into the spirit of the dialogue, was resolved 
not to let it drop, now that tlic lire of her opponent seemed to 
slacken. 

“O ay, to be sure I am an auld fulc, — but if Maister Mor- 
daunt should have settled down in tlic lioost, as mair than ac 
boat has been lost in that wcarifu’ squall the other morning — by 
good luck it Avas short as it Avas sharp, or naetliing could have 
lived in it-—or if he were drowned in a loch coming hame on 
foot, or if he Avere killed by miss of footing on a craig — the haill 
island kend how Ax*nturesoine he was — Avho,” said Swertha, 
“ will bo the auld fule then ?” And she added a pathetic ejacu¬ 
lation, that God would protect tlie poor motherless bairii I for 
if he had had a mother, there would have been search made after 
him before now.” 

This last sarcasm affected Mertouu poAvorfully, — his jaw 
quivoi'cd, his face grew pale, and he muttered to Swertha to go 
iiitfi his 8 tud 3 ’', (where she was scared)'' ever permitted to enter,) 
a'd fetch him a bottle which stood thei'e. 
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“ 0 lio !” quoth Swertlia to herself, as she hastened on the 
commission, “ my master knows where to find a cup of comfort 
to qualify hia water witli upon fitting occasions.” 

There was indeed a case of such bottles as were usually 
employed to hold strong waters, but the dust and cobwebs in 
which they wei’e enveloped shewed that they had not been touched 
for many years. With sonic difficulty Swertlia extracted the 
cork of one of them, by the help of a fork — for corkscrew was 
there none at Jarlshof — and having ascertained by smell, and, in 
case of any mistake, by a moderate mouthful, that it contained 
wholesome liarbadoes-waters, she carried it into the room, where 
her master still continued to struggle with hia faintness. She 
then began to pour a small quantity into the nearest cup that she 
could find, wisely judging, that, upon a person so much unaccus¬ 
tomed to the use of spirituous liquors, a little might pi’oduce a 
strong cffi'Ct. Hut the patient signed to her impatiently to fill the 
cup, which might hold mure than the third ot an Kuglisli pint 
measure, up to the very brim, and swallovNcd it down without 
hesitation. 

“ Now the saunts above have a care on us !” said hu'crtlia ; “ he 
will bo drunk as weel as mad, and wha is to guide him then, 1 
wonder ?” 

But Mortoun’s breath and colour returned, ^^ithout the slightc'^t 
.symptom of intoxication; on the contrary, Swertlia afterwards 
reported, that, I though she had always had a firm opinion in 
favour of a dram, yet she never saw oue work such miracles— he 
spoke mail’ like a man of the middle world, than she had ever 
heard him do since she had entered his .service.” 

" Swertlia,” he said, “ you are right in this matter, and I was 
wrong. Go down to the Uunzelmau directly, tell him to come 
and speak with me, without an instant’s delay, and bring me 
special word what boats and people he can command; 1 will 
employ them all in tlie search, and they shall bo plentifully 
rewarded.” 

Stimulated by the spur wbich rnakotli tlie old woman pro¬ 
verbially to trot, Swertlia posted down to the hamlet, with all the 
speed of thrctscore, rejoicing that her synipatlietic feelings were 
likely to achieve their own reward, having giv«*n rise to a quest 
which promised to be so lucr.ative, and in the profits whereof she 
was determined to have her share, shouting out as she went, and 
long before she got within hearing, the names of Niel Ronaldson, 
Sweyn Erickson, and the other friends and confederates who 
were interested in her mission. To say the truth, notwithstand¬ 
ing that the good dame really felt a aoop interest in Mordaunt 
Mertoun, and was mentally troubled on account of his absence, 
perhaps few tilings W’ould have disappointed her more than if ho 
had at this moment started up in her path safe and sound, and 
rendered unnecessary, by his appearance, the expense and the 
bustle of searching after him. 
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Soon did Swertha accomplish her business in the village, and 
adjust with the senators of the township her own little share of 
per centage upon the profits likely to accrue on her mission ; and 
speedily did she return to Jarlshof, with Nicd Ronaldson by her 
side, schooling him to the best of her skill in all the peculiarities 
of her master. 

“A boon a’ things,” she said, “never make him wait for an 
answer; and speak loud and distinct as if you were hailing a 
boat, — for he downs bide to say the same thing twice over; and 
if he asks about distance, ye may make leagues for miles, for he 
keuB naething about tlie face of the earth that he lives upon ; and 
if he speak of siller, ye may ask dollars for shillings, for be minds 
tliem nae mair than sclate-staiies.” 

Thus tutored, Kiel Ibonaldson was introduced into the presence 
of Mertoun, but was utterly confounded to find that he could not 
act upon the system of deception which had been projected.— 
When he attempted, by some exaggeration of distance and peril, 
to enhance the hire of the boats and of the men, (for the search 
was to be by sea and land,) he found himself at once cut short by 
Mertoun, who shewed not only the most perfect knowledge of the 
country, but of distances, tides, currents, and all belonging to the 
navigation of those seas, although these were topics with which 
he had hitherto appeared to be totally unacquainted. The Ilan- 
zelinan, therefore, trembled when they came to speak of the 
recompense to be afibrded for their exertions in tlie se:irch ; for 
it was not more unlikely that Mertoun should be as well informed 
of what was just and proper upon this head as upon others; and 
Nicl remembered the storm of his fury, when, at an early period 
after he had settled at Jarlshof, he drove Swertha and Sweyu 
ICrickson from his presence. As, however, ho stood hesitating 
betwixt the opposite fears of asking too much or loo little, Mer¬ 
toun stopped his mouth, and ended his uncertainty, by promising 
him a recompense beyond what he dared have ventured to ajsk, 
with an additional gratuity, in case they returned with the pleasing 
intelligence that his son was safe. 

When diis great point was settled, Niel Ronaldson, like a man 
of conscience, began to consider earnestly tlie various places 
where search should bo mado after the young man ; and having 
undertaken faithfully that tlie inquiry should be prosecuted at 
all the houses of the gentry, both in this and the neighbouring 
islands, he added, that, “ after all, if his honour would not be 
angry, there was ane not far off, tliat, if any body dared speer her 
a question, and if slie liked to answer it, could tell more about 
Maister Mordaunt than any body else could. — Ye will ken wha 1 
mean, Swertha 1 Her that was down at the haven this morning.” 
Thus he concluded, addressing himself with a mysterious look to 
tlie housekeeper, which she answered with a nod and a wink. 

“ How mean you 1” said Mertoun; “ speak out, short and open 
— wliom do you speak of!” 
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** It is Norna of the Fitful-head,” said Swertha, *^that the 
Ranzelman is thinking about; for she has gone up to Saint 
Ringan’s Kirk this morin'ng on business of her own.” 

“ And what can this person know of my son V* said Mertoun ; 

“ she is, I believe, a wandering madwoman, or impostor.” 

“ If she wanders,” said Swertha, “ it is for nae lack of means 
at hame, and that is wcel known — plenty of a’ thing has she ot 
her ain, forby that the Fowd himscll would let her want naething.” 

“ But what is that to my son I” said Mertoun, impatiently. 

“ 1 dinna ken — she took unco pleasure in Maister Mordaunt 
from the lime she first saw him, and mony a braw thing she gave 
him at ae time or another, forby the gowd chain that hangs 
about his bonny craig — folk say it is of fairy gold — I kenua 
what gold it is, but Bryce Snailsfoot say.-i, that the value will 
mount to an hundred punds English, and that is nae deaf nuts.” 

“ Go, Ronaldson,” said Mertoun, “ or else .send some one, to 
seek this woman out—if you think there bo a chance of her 
knowing any thing of my son.” 

“ She kens a’thing that happens in thae islands,” said Niel 
ilunaldson, “ luuckle sooner than other folk, and that is Heaven's 
truth. But as to going to the kirk, or the kirkyard, to .speer 
alter her, there is not a man in Zetland will do it, for meed or 
for money — and that's Heaven’s truth as weel as the other.’’ 

“ Cowardly, superstitious fools!” said Mertoun. — “But give 
me my cloak, Swertha. — This woman has beeu at Burgh- 
Westra—she is related to Troll’s family — she may know 
something of Mordaunt’s absence and its cause— 1 will seek her 
myself — She is at the Cross-kirk, you say V* 

“ No, i\ot at the CrosB»kirk, but at the auld Kirk of Saint 
Ringan’s it’s a dowic bit, and far frae being canny ; and if your 
honour,” added Swertha, wad walk by my rule, I wad wait 
until she came back, and no trouble her when she may be mail* 
busied wi' the dead, for ony thing that we ken, than she is wi’ the 
living. The like of her carena to have other folk’s cen on them 
when they are, gude sain us ! doing their ain particular turns,” 

Mertoun made no answer, but throwing his cloak loosely 
around him, (for the day was misty, with passing showers,) and 
leaving the decayed mansion of Jarlshof, he walked at a pace 
much faster than was usual with him, taking the direction of the 
ruiuotis church, which stood, as he well knew, within three or 
four miles of his dw'elling. 

The Ranzelman and Swertha stood gazing after him in silence, 
until he was fairly out of ear-shot, when, looking seriously on each 
other, and shaking their sagacious heads in the same boding 
degree of vibration, they uttered their remarks in the same breath. 

“ Fools are aye fleet and fain,” said Swertha. 

“ Fey folk run fast,” added the Ranzelman; “ and the thing 
that we are bom to, we cannot win by. — 1 have known them 
thftt tried to stop folk that were fey. You have heard of Helen 
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Einberson of Carnsey, how she stopped all the boles and windows 
about the house, that her gudeman might nut see daylight, and 
rise to the Haaf-fishing, because she feared foul weather; and 
how the boat he should have sailed in was lost in the Roust; and 
how she cam(! back, rejoicing in her gudeman’s safety — but ne’er 
may care, for there she found him <lrowned in his own msisking- 

fat, within the wa’s of his ain biggin ; and moreover-” 

But here Swertha reminded the Ranzciman that he must go 
down to the haven to get off the fishing-boats; For botli that my 
heart is sair for the bonny lad, and that I am fear’d he cast up 
of his ain accord before you are at sea; and, as I have often told 
ye, my master may lead, but he winna drive; and if ye do not do 
his bidding, and get out to sea, tho never a bodlc of boat-hire 
will ye see.” 

^‘Weel, weel, good dame,” said the Ranzclman, *^we will 
Janch as fast as wet can; and by good luck, neither Clawson’s 
boat, nor Peter Grot’s, is out to tlio Haaf this morning, for a 
rabbit ran across tho path as they were going on board, and they 
came back like wise men, kenning they wad be called to other 
wark this day. And a marvel it is to think, Swertha, how few 
real judicious men aw; left in this land. There is our groat 
Udaller is weel enough when ho is fresh, hut ho makes ower 
inony voyages in his ship an<l his yawl to bo Inng sac ; and now, 
they sajjhis daughter, Mistress Minna, ]s sair out of sorts.— 
Then there is Norna kens muckle mair than other folk, but wise 
woman ye cannot call her. Our taeksinan hero, Maister Mer- 
toiui, his wit is sprung in the bowsprit, I doubt — his sou is a daft 
gowk; and T ken few of consequence hereabouts — excepting 
always myself, and maybe you, Swertha—but what may, in 
some sense or other, be called fules.” 

“ niat may be, Nicl Ronaldson,” said the dame ; “ but if you 
do not hasten tho faster to the sljore,you will lose tide; and, as 1 
said to my mtuster some short time syne, wlia will be the fulo 
then ?” 

CHAPTER XXV. 

I do love tlic'o ancient, ruins— 

We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upo!i some reverend history; 

And, questionless, lierc. iii tliis open court, 

(Wtiicfi now lies naked to tlie injuries 
Of stormy weather, 1 some men lie interr'd. 

Loved the Churcli so well, and ffave so largely to it, 

They thought it slioiild Imvc canopied tlioir bones 
Tilt dooinsday; — but all things liave tiieir end— 

Churches and cities, whicli liuvo diseases liko to men, 

Must have like death winch we have. 

Ditchess qf Matfi/. 

" Tiin ruinous church of Saint Ninian had, in its time, enjoyed 
great celebrity; for that mighty system of Roman superstition, 
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which spread its roots over all Europe, had not failed to extend 
them even to tliis remote archipelago, and Zetland had, in the 
Catholic times, her saiiite, her shrines, and her relics, which, 
though little known elsewhere, attracted the homage, and com- 
inanucd the observance, of the simple inhabitants of Thule. 
Their devotion to this church of Saint Niuian, or, as )ic was pro- 
viucially termed, Saint Ringan, situated, as the edifice u as, close 
to the sca-beach, and serving, in many points, as a landmark hi 
their boats, was particularly fibstinate, and was connected with 
so much superstitious ceremonial and credulity, that the I’eformed 
clergy thought it best, by an order of the Church Courts, to pro- 
liibit all spiritual servico within its walls, as hmding to foster the 
rooted faith of the simple and rude people around in saint-w'orship, 
and other erroneous doctrines of the Romish Church. 

After the church of Saint Niuian had been tlms denounced as 
a scat of idolatry, and desecrated of course, tlio public worship 
was transforred to another church ; and the roof, with its Icml 
and its rafters, having hcen stripped from the little rude old 
(Jothie building, it was left in the wildernoss to the mercy of the 
elemcnta. The fury of the iincontiolled winds, which howled 
along ail exposed spaeo, roseinbliug that which we have <lcserd>t d 
ut Jaribhof, very soon choked up nave and aisle, and, on the 
north-west side, which was chiefly exposed to the wind, hid the 
»)ut&ide walls more Uian half way up with mounds of drifted sand, 
over which the gable-ends of the building, with the little beliiey, 
which was built above its eastern angle, arose in ragged and 
shattered nakedness of ruin. 

Yet, deserted as it was, the Kirk of Saint Ringan still retained 
some semblance of the ancient homage formerly rendered there. 
The rude and ignorant fishermen of Diinrossness observed a 
practice, of whieli they themselves had well-nigh forgotten the 
origin, and from which the I’rutcstant Clergy in vain endeavoured 
to deter thcni. When tlu;ir boats w'ero in extreme peril, it wa^* 
common amongst them ^o i»ropose to vow an iiirmou$f as they 
termed it, that is, an alms, to Saint Ringan; and when the danger 
was over, they never failed to absolve themselves of their vow, by 
coining singly and secretly to the old church, aud putting off 
their shoes and stocldngs at the entrance of the churchyard, 
walking thrice around the ruins, observing that they did so in the 
course of the sun. When the circuit was accomplished for the 
third time, tlio votcary dropped his offering, usually a small silver 
coin, through the niullioiis of a lauccolated window, w'liich opened 
into a si<le aisle, and then rctii’ed, avoiding carefully to look 
behind him till lie was beyond the precincts which had once been 
hallowed f^oimd; for it was believed that the skeleton of the 
hiiint received the offering in his bony hand, and showed his 
ghastly dciitil's head at the window into which it was throw’ll. 

Indeed, the scene was rendered more appalling to weak and 
ignorant minds, because the same stormy aud eddying winds, 
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which, on the one side of the clmrch, threatened to bury the ruins 
with sand, and had, in fact, heaped it up in huge quantities, so as 
almost to hide the side-wall with its buttresses, seemed in other 
places bent on uncovering the graves of those who had been laid 
to their long rest on the south-eastern quai'tcr; and, after an 
unusually hprd gale, the cofliiis, and sometimes the very corpses, 
of those who had been interred without the usual cerements, wero 
discovered, in a ghastly manner, to the eyes of the living. 

It was to this desolated place of worship that the older Mertoun 
noiiV proceeded, though without any of those religious or supersti¬ 
tious purposes with which the church of Saint Ringan was usually 
approached. Ho was totally without the superstitious fears of tho 
country, — nay, from the sequestered and sullen m.mner in which 
he lived, withdrawing himself from human society even when 
assembled for worship, it was the general opinion that he erred 
on the more fatal side, and believed rather too little than ton 
much of that which the Church receives and enjoins to Chris¬ 
tians. 

As ho entered the little hay, on the shore, and almost on the 
beach of which the ruins are situated, ho could not help pausing 
for an instant, and becoming sensible that the scone, as ealcnlated 
to operate on human feelings, had been selected with imich judg¬ 
ment as the site of a religious house.— In front lay tlie sea, into 
which two headlands, which formed the cxti’emities of tho bay, 
projected their gigantic causeways of dark and sable rocks, on the- 
ledges of which the gulls, scouries, and other sea-fowl, appeared 
like hakes of snow; while, upon the lower ranges of the clift', stood 
whole lines of cormorants, drawn up alongside of each other, like 
soldiers in their battle array, and other living thing was there 
none to soc. The sea, although not in a tempestuous state, was 
disturbed enough to rush on tlicsc capos witli a sound like distant 
thunder, and the Inllows, which rose in sheets of foam half-way 
up these sable rocks, formed a contrast of colouring equally strik¬ 
ing and awful. 

Betwixt the extremities, or capes, of these jmeje-.tlng headlands, 
there rolled, on tho day when Mertoun visited tho scene, a deep 
and dense aggregation of clouds, through which no human eye 
could penetrate, and which, bounding the vision, and excluding 
all view of the distiuit ocean, rendered it no unapt rcpi*esentation 
of the sea in tho vision of Mirza, whosti extent was concealed by 
vapours, and clouds, and storms. The ground rising stt^eply from 
the sea-beach, permitting no view into the interior of tho country, 
appeared a scene of irretrievable barrenness, where scrubby and 
stunted heath, intermixed with tho long bent, or coarse grass, 
which first covers sandy soils, were the only vegetables that 
could be seen. Upon a natural elevation, which rose above 
the beach in the very bntti>m of the bay, and receded a little 
from the sea, so as to be without reach of the waves, arose the 
half-buried ruin which we have already described, surrounded 
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by a wasted, half-niinous, and mouldering wall, which, breached 
in several places, served still to divide the precincts of tlio 
cemetery. The mariners who were driven by accident into 
this solitary bay, pretended that the church was occasionally 
observed to be fuU of lights, and, from that circumstance, were 
used to prophesy shipwrecks and deaths by sea. 

As Mertoun approached near to the chapel, he adopted, 
insensibly, and perhaps without much premeditation, measures to 
avoid being himself seen, until he came close under the walls of 
the burial-ground, which he ax)proachod, as it chanced, on that 
side where the sand was blowing from the graves, in the manner 
we have described. 

Here, looking through one of the gaps in the wall, which tame had 
made, ho beheld the person whom he sought, occupied in a manner 
which assorted well with the ideas popularly entertained of her 
character, but wliich was otherwise sufficiently extraordinary. 

She was employed beside a rude monument, on one side of 
which was represented the rough outline of a cavalier, or knight, 
on horseback, while, on the other, appeared a shield, with tlio 
armorial bearings so defaced as not to be intelligible ; which 
escutcheon was susj)ended by one angle, contrary to the modern 
eastern, which usually places them straight and upright. At the 
foot of this pillar was believed to repose, as Mertoun liad formerly 
heard, the bones of Ribolt Troil, one of the remote ancestors of 
Magnus, and a man renowned for deeds of valorous emprise iu 
the fifteenth century. From the grave of this warrior Noma of 
the Fitful-head seemed busied in shovelling the sand, an easy 
titsk where it was so light and loose; so that it seemed plain that 
she would shortly eorapleto what the rude winds had begun, and 
make bare the bones which lay there interred. As she laboured, 
she muttered her magic song; for without the Runic rhyme no 
form of northern superstition w'as ever performed. Wo have 
}Kirhaps preserved too many examples of these incantations ; but 
we cannot help attempting to translate that which follows; — 

** Champion, famed for 'warlike toil. 

Art thou Rilviit. lltijolt Troll ? 

Sand, and dmt, and pebbly atones, 

Are Icavm^t bare tliy giant bones. 

Who dared toiioli tlio wild-bear's skin 
Yo slumber’d on while life was in ? — 

A woman now, or babe, may come 
And cast tlie covering from tby tomb. 

" Yet be not wratbfnl, rbief, nor blighl 
Mine eyes or ears with sound nr sight I 
1 come not, wiib unbullow'd tread. 

To wake tho slumbers of t)io dead. 

Or lay tliy giant relics bare ; 

But what I seek tlinii well const spare. 

Be it to iny lumd allow'd 

To slieer n nierk’s weigiit from thy shroud; 

Yet leave thee sliceted lead enough 
To shield tby bones from weather rough. 
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“ See, I tlraw ray raatcic Knife — 

Never while thou went in life 
LaidM thou still for sloth or four, 

When point and edgre were glittering iteiu'; 

See, the cerements now I sever— 

Waken now, or «leep for ever! 

Thou wilt not wake ? the deed is done I— 

Tlie prize 1 sought is fairly won. 

Thanks, Tliholt, thanks,— for this the sea 
Shall smooth its ruffled crest for thee, — 

And while afar its billows foam, 

Subside to peace near RiboU’s tomb. 

Thanks, Riholt, thanks — for this the might 
Of wild winds raging at their height. 

When to thy place of slumber nigh. 

Shall soften to a lullaby. 

“ She, the dame of doubt and dread, 

Noma of the Fitfiil-heful, 

Mighty m her own despite — 

Miserable in her might; 

In despair and frenzy great, ' 

In her greatness dcwlate ; 

Wisest, wickedest who lives. 

Well can keep the word she gives!” 

While Norna chanted the first part of this rhyme, slio completed 
the task of laying bare a part of the leaden coffin of the ancient 
warrior, and severed from it, with much caution and apparent 
awe, a portion of the metal. She then reverentially threw back 
the sand upon the coffin ; and by the time she had fini.shcd her 
song, no trace remained that the secrets of the sepulcliixi had 
been violated. 

Mertoun remained gazing on her from behind the churchyard 
wall during the whole ceremony, not from any impression of venc- 
mtion for her or her employment, but because he conceived that 
to interrupt a madwoman in her act of madness, waa not the best 
way to obtain from her such intelligence as she might have to im- 
I>art. Meanwhile he had full time to consider her figure, although 
her face was obscured by her dishevelled hair, and by the hood of 
her dark mantle, which permitted no more to bo visible than a 
Druidess would probably have exhibited at the celebration of her 
my.stical rites. Mertoun had often heard of Norna before ; nay, 
it is most probable that he might have seen her repeatedly, for 
she had been in the vicinity of Jarlshof more than once since his 
residence there. But the absurd stories which were in circula¬ 
tion res^HJCting her, prevented his pacing any attention to a person 
whom he regarded as either an impostor or a madwoman, or a 
compound of both. Yet, now that his attention was, by circum¬ 
stances, involuntarily fixed upon hoi‘ person and deportment, he 
could not help acknowledging to himself that sho was either a 
complete enthusiaAt, or rehearsed her part so admirably, that no 
Pythoness of ancient time could have excelled her. The dignity 
and solemnity of her gestui’e,—the sonorous, yet impressive tone 
of voice with which she addressed the departed spirit who.se 
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mortaJI relics she ventured to disturb^ were such as failed not to 
make an impression upou him, careless and indifTerent as he 
generally appeared to all that went (jn around him. But no 
sooner was her singular occupation terminated, than, entering 
the churchyard with some dilticulty, by clambering over the dis¬ 
jointed ruins of the wall, he made Norna aware of his presence. 
Far from starting, or expressing the least surprise at his appear¬ 
ance in a place so solitary, she said, iii a tone that seemed to 
intimate that he had been expected, “ So — you have sought me 
at last ?” 

“And found you,” replied Mertoun, judging he Avould best 
introduce the incpiirios lie had to make, by assuming a tone which 
corresponded to her own. 

“ Yes!”she replied, “found me you ha'ie, and in the place 
u hero all men must meet — amid the tabernacles of the dead.” 

“ Hero we must, indeed, meet at last,” replied Mertoun, 
glancing bis eyes on the desolate scene around, where headstones, 
lialf covered with sand, and others, from which the same wind 
had stripped the soil on which they rested, covered with inscrip¬ 
tions, and sculptured with the emblems of mortality, were the 
most conspicuous objects,— “ here, as in the house of death, all 
men must meet at length; and happy those that come soonest to 
the quiet haven.” 

“ He that dares desire this haven,” said Norna, “must have 
steered a sfciuly course in the voyage of life. I dare not hope 
for such quiet harbour. Barest thou expect it ? or has the course 
thou hast licpt deserved it V' 

“ It matters not to my present purpose,” replied Mertoun; “ [ 
have to ask you what tiduigs you know of my son Mordaunt 
Mertoun r’ 

“ A father,” replied the sibyl, “ asks of a stranger what tidings 
she has of his son ! How should 1 know aught of him \ tho cor¬ 
morant says not to the mallard, Where is my brood {” 

“ Lay aside this useless affectation of mystery,” said Mertoun; 
“ with the vulgar and ignorant it has its effect, but upon me it is 
thrown away. The people of Jarlshof have told mo that you do 
loiow, or may knovr, something of Mordaunt Mertoun, who has 
not returned home from the festival of .Saint John’s, held in tlie 
house of your relative, Magnus Troil. (Jive me such information, 
if indeed ye have it to give ; and it shall be recompeased, if the 
means of recompense are in my power.” 

“ The wide round of earth,” replied Norna, “ holds notliing 
that I would call a recorajiense for tho slightest word that I throw 
away upon a living ear. But for thy son, if thou wouldst see him 
in life, repair to tho approaching Fair of Kirkwall, in Orkney.” 

“ And wherefore thither {” said Mertoun j “ 1 know he had no 
purpose in that direction.” 

“Wo drive on the stream of fate,” answered Noma, “ witliout 
oar or rudder. Y'ou liad iio purpose this morning of visiting tlie 
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Kirk of Saint Ringan, yet you are here; — you had no purpose 
but a minute hence of being at Kirkwall, and yet you will go 
thither.** 

. “ Not unless the cause is more distinctly explained to me. 1 
am no believer, dame, in those who assort your supernatural 
powers.” 

" You shall believe in them ere we part,” said Norna. “ As 
yet you know but little of me, nor shall yt)U know more. But I 
know enough of you, and could convince you with one word that 
1 do so.’* 

“ Convince me, then,” said Mertoun ; “ for unless I am so 
convinced, there is little chance of my following your counsel.” 

“ Mark, then,** said Norna, “ what I have to say on your son’s 
score, else what I shall say to you on your own will banish every 
other thought from your memory. You shall go to the appixiach' 
ing Fair at Kirkwall ; .and, on the fifth day of the Fair, you shall 
wp.]k, at the hour of noon, in the outer aisle of the Cathedral of 
Saint Magnus, and there you shall meet a person who will give 
you tidings of your son.” 

You must speak more distinctly, dame,” rotumod Mertoun, 
scornfully, “ if you hope that 1 should follow your counsel. 1 
have been fooled in iny time by women, but ne^er so grossly ixa 
you seem willing to gull mo.” 

** Hearken then !” said tlu; old woman. “ Tho word which I 
speak shall touch tliu nearest .secret of thy life, and thrill thee 
through nerve and bone.” 

So saying, she whispered a word into Mertoun’s oar, the effect 
of which seemed almost magical. Ho remained fixed and motion¬ 
less with 8urpri.se, as, waving her arm slowly aloft, with an air of 
superiority and triumph, Norna glided from him, turned round a 
corner of the ruins, and was soon out of sight. 

Mertoun offered not to follow, or to trace her. We fly from 
our fate in vain!” ho said, as he began to i*ecover Inmself; and 
turning, bo loft behind him tho desolate ruins with their eeinetory. 
As he looked back from the very last point at which the church 
was visible, he saw the figure of Norn.n, muflle'l in her mantle, 
standing on the very summit of the ruined tower, and stretching 
out to the sea-breeze something which resembled a white penuoit, 
or flag. A feeling of horror, similar to that excited by her last 
words, again thrilled through his bosom, and he hastened onwards 
with unwonted speed, until he h.ad left the church of Saint Niuiau, 
with its bay of sand, far behind him. 

Upon hU arrival at Jarlshof, the alteration in his countenance 
was BO great, that Swertha conjectured he was about to fall 
into ono of those fits of deep melancholy which sho termed his 
dark hour. 

** And what better could be expected,” thought Swertha, “ when 
he must needs go visit Norna of the Fitful-head, when she was in 
the haunted Kirk of Saint Ringan’s V* 
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But without testifying any other symptoms of an alienated mind, 
than that of deep and sullen dejection, her master acquainted 
her with his intcntit)n to go to the Fair of Kirkwall, — a thing so 
contrary to his usual habits, that the housekeeper welFnigh re¬ 
fused to credit her ears. Shortly after, lie heard, with apparent 
indiifercnce, the ai'counts returned by the diflerent persons who 
had been sent out in quest of Mordaunt, by sea and land, who all 
of tlieni returned without any tidings. Tlic equanimity with which 
Mertoun heard the report of their bad success, convinced Swertha 
still more firmly that in his interview with Norna, that issue ha^l 
been predicted to him by the sibyl whom he had consulted. 

The township were yet more surprised, when their tacksman, 
Mr Mertoun, as if on some sudden resolution, made preparations 
to visit Kirkwall during the Fair, although he had liitherto 
avoided sedulously all such places of public resort. Swertlm 
puzaled herself a good deal, without being able to penetrate tliis 
mystery; and vexed herself still more concerning the fate of 
her young master. But her concern was much softened by the 
deposit of a sum of money, seeming, however moderate in itself, 
a treasure in her eyes, which her master put into her hands, 
acquainting her, at the Siime time, that he had taken his passage 
tor Kirkwall, in a small bark belonging to the proprietor of the 
island of Mousa. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Njie I.iriffcr ^lie wopt, —lior foare were a* spent, — 

Dcs))air it was come, and »liu tiioiiglit it content; 

She iliouirht it content, but her chcch it ricw pale. 

And she droop’d, likou lily broke dowTi hy the liail. 

Continuation qfAuld Robin Gray • 

Tub condition of Minna much resembled that of the village 
heroine in Lady Ann Lindsay’s beautiful ballad. Her natural 
ftrmneaa of mind prevented lier from sinking under tlie pressure 
of the horrible secret, which haunted her while awake, and was 
yet more tormenting during her broken and hurried slumbers. 
There is no grief so dreadful as that which we dare not communi¬ 
cate, and in which we can neither ask nor desire sympathy } and 
when to this is added the burden of a guilty mystery to an inno¬ 
cent bosom, there is little wonder tliat Minna’s healtli should have 
sunk under tlie burden. 

To tlie friends around, her habits and manners, nay, her temper, 
seemed altered to such an extraordinary degree, that it is no 

* It is worth while sayingr, that this motto, and the ascription of tliS beautiful 
ballad from wliich it is taken to the Riglit Honourable Lady Ann Lindsay, 
occasioned the In^fenious authoress's acknowiedfiment of the ballad, of wliich 
the Editor, by her pomiission, published a STnall iinprosaion, inscribed to tlM 
Bannatyne Club. 
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wonder that some should have ascribed the change to witchcraft^ 
and somo to incipient madness. Slie nccame unable to bcai* the 
solitude in which slie formerly delighted to spend her time; yet 
when she hurried into society, it was without either joining in, 
or attending to, what passed. Generally she appeared wrapped 
in sad, and even sullen abstraction, until her attention was 
suddenly roused by some casual mention of the name of Cleve¬ 
land, or of Mordaunt Mertoun, at which she started, with the 
horror of one who sees the lighted match applied to a charged 
mine, and expects to be instantly involved in the effects of the 
explosion. And when she observed that the discovery was not 
yet made, it was so far from being a consolation, that she almost 
wished the worst was known, ratlier than endure the continued 
agonies of suspense. 

Her conduct towards her sister was so variable, yet uniformly so 
painful to the kind-hearted Brenda, that it seemed to all around, 
one of the strongest features of her malady. Sometimes Minna 
was impelled to seek her sister’s company, as if by the eonscious- 
iiess that they were common sufferers by a misfortune of w'hich 
she herself alone could grasp the extent; and then suddenly the 
feeling of the injury which Brenda had 1‘eceived through the sup¬ 
posed agency of Cleveland, made her unable to bear her presence, 
and still less to endure the consolation which her bister, mistaking 
the nature of her malady, vainly endcavourod to administer. 
Frequently, also, did it happen, that, while Brenda was imploring 
her sister to take comfort, she Incautiously touched upon some 
subject which thrilled to the very centre of her soul; so that, 
unable to conceal her agony, Minna would rush hastily from the 
apartment. All these different moods, though they too much 
resembled, to one who knew not their real source, the caprices of 
unkind estrangement, Brenda endured with such prevailing and 
unruffled gentleness of disposition, that Minna was frequently 
moved to shed floods of tears upon her neck; and, perhaps, the 
moments in which she did so, though imbittored by the recollec¬ 
tion that her fatal secret concerned the destruction of Brenda’s 
happiness as well as her own, were still, softened as they were by 
sisterly idfcction, the most endurable moments of this most 
miserable period of her life. 

The effects of the alternations of moping melancholy, fearful 
agitation, and bursts of nervous feeling, were soon visible on the 
poor young woman’s face and person. She became pale and 
emaciated; her eye lost the steady quiet look of happiness and 
innocence, and was alternately dim and wild, as she was acted 
upon by a general feeling of her own distressful condition, or by 
some quicker and more poignant sense of agony. Her very 
features seemed to cliange, and become sharp and eager, and her 
voice, which, in its ordinary tones, was low and placid, now 
sometimes sunk in indistinct muttei’ings, aud sometimes wa.s 
raised beyond the natural key, in hasty and abrupt exclamations. 
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When in company with others, she was sullenly silent, and, when 
she ventured into solitude, was observed (for it was now thought 
\ ery proper to watch her on such occasions) to speak much tu 
herself. 

The pharmacy of the islands was in vain resorted to by Minna’s 
anxious father. Sages of both sexes, who know the virtues oi 
every herb which drinks the dew, and augmented these virtues by 
words of might, used while they prepared and applied tlie medi¬ 
cines, were attended with no boneiit; and Magnus, in the utmost 
anxiety, was at last induced to have I’ecoui'se to the advice of his 
kinswoman, Norna of the Fitful-head, although, owing to circum¬ 
stances, noticed in tho course of the story, tlierc was at this time 
some estrangement between them, ilis hrst application was in 
vain.—Norna was then at her usual place of residence, upon the 
sea-coast, near tho headland from which she usually took lu-r 
designation; but, although Eric Scambester liimself brought tlie 
lueHsage, she refused positively to see him or to ixiturn any 
answer. 

Magnus was angry at tlie slight put upon his messenger and 
message, but his anxiety on Minna's account, as well a.s the respect 
which he had for Noma’s real misfortunes and imputed wdsdom 
and power, prevented him from indulging, on the prt'sent occasion, 
his usual irritability of disposition. On the contrary, he detomiiiicd 
to make an application to his kinswoman in hLs own person. He 
kept his purpose,however, to himself,and only desired his daughters 
to be in readiness to attend him upon a visit to a relation whom 
he bad not seen fur some time, and directed them, at the same 
time, to carry some pi’ovisions along witli them, as the journey was 
distant, and they might perhaps find their friend unprovided. 

Unaccustomed to ask explanations of his pleasure, and hoping 
that exercise and the amusement of such an excursion might be 
of service to her sister, Brenda, upon whom all household and 
family charges now devolved, caused the necessary preparations 
to be made for the expedition; and on the next morning, they 
were engaged in tracing the long and tedious course of beach and 
of moorlaud, which, only varied by occasional patches of oats and 
hurley, where a little ground had been selected for cultivation, 
divided Biirgh-Wcstra frr)Tn the north-western extremity of the 
Mainland, (as tho principal island is called,) which terminates in 
the ca|)e called Fitful-head, as the south-w'cstern point ends in tlio 
cape of Sumburgh. 

On they went, through wild and over wold, the Udaller bestrid¬ 
ing a strong, square-made, well-barrelled palfrey, of Norwegian 
breed, somewhat taller, and yet as stout, as the ordinary ponies of 
the country; while Minna and Bmida, famed, amongst other 
accomplishments, for their horsemanship, rode two of those hardy 
animals, which, bred and reared with more pains than is usually 
bestowed, shewed, both by the neatness of their form and their 
activity, tliat the race, so much and so carelessly neglected, is 
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capable of being improved into beauty without losing any thing 
of its spirit or vigour. Tliey were attended by two servants on 
horseback, and two on foot, secure that the lost circumstance 
would be no delay to their jonrnoy, because a great part of the 
way was so rugged, or so marshy, that the horses could only move 
at a foot pace; and that, w'hcncvcr they met witli any considerable 
tract of hard and even ground, they had only to borrow from the 
nearest herd of ponies tlio use of a couple fur the accommodation 
of these pedestrians. 

The journey was a melancholy one, and little conversation 
passed, except when the Uclaller, pressed by impatience and vexa¬ 
tion, urged his pony to a quick pace, and again, recollecting 
Minna’s weak state of health, slackened to a walk, and reiterated 
inquiries how sim felt herself, and whether the fatigue was not too 
much for her. At noon the party halted, and partook of some 
refreshment, for which they had made ample provision, beside a 
pleasant spring, the pureness of wlmse waters, however, did not 
suit the Udaller’s palate, until qualified by a liberal addition of 
right Nantz. After he had a second, yea, and a third time, tilled 
a largo silver travelling-oup, embossed with a German Cupid 
smoking a pipe, and a German Bacchus emptying his flask down 
the throat of a bear, he began to become more talkative than 
vexation had permitted him to be during the early part of their 
journey, and thus addressed his dauglitei's ; — 

“ Well, children, we are within a league or two of Norna’s 
dwelling, and we shall soon see how the old spcll-muttcrcr will 
receive us.” 

Minna interrupted her father with a faint exclamation, while 
Brouda, surprised to a great degree, exclaimed, “ Is it then to 
Norna that wo are to make this visit ?— Heaven forbid !” 

“ And wherefore should Heaven forbid ?” said the Udaller, 
knitting his brows ; “ wherefore, J would gladly know, should 
Heaven forbid me to visit iny kinswoman, whose skill may be of 
use to your sister, if any woiiuui in Zetland, or man either, can 
be of service to her ? — Yon are a fool, Brenda,—your sister has 
more sense. — Cheer up, Minna ! — thou wert ever wont to like 
her songs and stories, and used to hang about her neck, when 
little Brenda cried and ran from hor like a Spanish merchantman 
from a Dutch caper.” * 

“ I wish she may not frighten me as much to-day, father,” 
replied Brenda, desirous of indulging Minna in her taciturnity, 
and at the same time to amuse her father by sustaining the coiiver- 
eatbn; 1 have heard so much of her dwelling, that I am rather 

alarm^ at the thought of going thei'c uninvited.” 

" Thou art a fool,” said Magnus, ** to think that a visit from 
lier kinsfolks can over come amiss to a kind, hearty, Hialtland 
heart, like my cousin Noma’s. — And, now 1 think on’t, 1 will Itc 

* A light-srmprl vrs!>el of the seventeehih r«>iitury, adapted fur privaterribg, 
and mucli u«ed by the Dutch. 
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sworn that is the reason why she would not receive Eric Scam- 
bester ?—It is many a lonf^ day since I have seen her chimney 
smoke, and I have never carried you thither—She hath indeed 
some right to call me unkind. But I will tell her the truth — 
and that is, that though such be the fashion, I do not think it is 
fair or honest to eat up the substance of lone women-folks, as we 
do that of our brother Udallcrs, when we roll about from house 
to house in the winter season,until wc gather like a snowball, and 
eat up all wherever wc come.” 

There is no fear of our putting Norna to any distress just 
now,” replied Brenda, “for I have ample provision of every 
tiling that w'e can possibly need—fish, and bacon, and salted 
mutton, and dried geese — more than we could eat in a week, 
besides enough of liquor for you, father.” 

“ Right, right, my girl said the Udaller ; “a well-found ship 
makes a merry voyage—so wo shall only want the kindness of 
Norna’s roof, and a little bedding for you ; for, as to myself, ray 
sea-cloak, and hono.st dry boards of Norway deal, suit mo better 
than your eider-down cushions and mattresses. So that Norna 
will have the pleasure of seeing us without having a stivei’s worth 
of trouble.” 

“ I wish she may think it a pleasure, sir,” replied Brenda. 

“ Why, what does the girl mean, in the name of the Martyr ?” 
replied Magnus Troil ; “ dost thou think my kinsw'oman is a 
heathen, who will not rejoice to see her own flesh and blood ? — 
I would 1 were as sure of a good year’s fishing ! — No, no ! 1 

only fear we may find her from home at present, for she is often 
a wanderer, and all with tliinking over much on what can never 
be helped.” 

Minna sighed deeply as her father spoke, and the Udaller went 
oil : — 

“ Dost thou sigh at that, my girl I—why, ’tis the fault of half 
the world — let it never be thine own, Minna.” 

Another suppressed sigh intimated that the caution came too 
late. 

“ I believe you arc afraid of my cousin as well as Brenda is,” 
said the Udaller, gazing on her pale countenance ; “ if so, speak 
the word, and we will return back again as if wo had the wind on 
our quarter, and were running fifteen knots by the line.” 

“ Do, for Heaven’s sake, sister, let us return !” said Brenda, 
imploiiugly ; “ you know — you remember — you must be well 
aware tliat Noma can do nought to help you.” 

“ It is but too true,” said Minna, in a subdued voice ; “ but I 
know not — she may answer a question — a question that only 
the miserable dare ask of Uie miserable.” 

“ Nay, my kinswoman is no miser,” answered the Udaller, who 
only heard tho beginning of the word ; “ a good income she has, 
l>oth in Orkney and here, and many a fair lispuud of butter is 
paid to her. But the poor have the best shore of and sbarao 

VOL. XIIJ. q 
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fall the Zetlander who begrudges tliem ; Uie rest she spends^ I 
wot not how, in her journeys through the islands. 13ut you will 
laugh to see her house, and Nick Strumpfer, whom she calls 
Pacolet—many folks think Nick is the devil ; but ho is flesh and 
blood, like any of us— his father lived in Greerasay. — 1 shall be 
glad to see Nick again.” 

While the Udallcr thus ran on, Brenda, who, in recomponso 
fdr a less portion of imagination than her sister, was gifted with 
sound common sense, was debating with herself the probable 
effect of this visit on her sister’s health. She came finally to the 
resolution of speaking with her father aside upon the first occa¬ 
sion which their journey should o.fford. To him she determined 
to communicate the whole particulars of their nocturnal interview 
with Norna,—to which, among other agitating causes, she attri¬ 
buted the depression of Minna’s spirits,—and then make himself 
the judge whether he ought to persist in his visit to a person so 
singular, and expose his daughter to all the shuck which her 
nerves might possibly receive from the interview. 

Just as she had arrived at this conclusion, her father, dashing 
the crumbs from his laced waistcoat with one hand., and receiving 
with the other a fourth cup of brandy and water, drank devoutly 
to the success of their voyage, and ordered all to be in readiness 
to set forward. Whilst they w’cre saddling their ponies, Brenda, 
with some difficulty, contrived to make her father understand she 
wished to speak with him in private ■— no small surprise to the 
lionest Udallcr, who, though secret as the grave in the very few 
tilings whei’o he considered secrecy as of importance, was so far 
fivim practising mystery in general, that his most important 
aflairs wore often discussed by him openly in presence of his 
whole family, servants included. 

But far greater was his astonishment, when, remaining pur¬ 
posely with hi»j daughter Brenda, a little in the wake, as he termed 
it, of the other riders, he hoard the whole account of Norna’s 
visit to Burgli-Westra, and of the communication with which she 
had then ashmnded his daughters. For a 1 mg time he could 
utter nothing but interjections, and ended with a thousand curses 
on his Idnswoman's folly in telling his daughters such a history 
of horror. 

“ I have often hoard,’' said the Udallor, that she was quite 
road, with all her wisdom, and all her knowledge of the seasons ; 
and, by the bones of rny namesake, the Martyr, ) begin now to 
believo it most assuredly ! I know no moi'c how to steer than if 
1 had lost my compass. Had 1 known this before we set out, 1 
think I had remained at home ; but now that we have come so 
far, and that Norna expects us --” 

“ Expects us, father!” said Brenda; how can that be possible ?” 

** Why, that I know not—but sho that can tell how the wind 
is to blow, can tell which way we are designing to ride. She 
must not be provoked perhaps she lias done roy family this ill 
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for the words 1 had with her about that lad Mordaunt Mcrtoun, 
and if so, she can undo it again ; — and so sho shall, or 1 will 
know the cause wherefore. But 1 will try fair words first.” 

Finding it thus settled that they were to go forward, Brenda 
endeavoured next to learn from her father whether Noma's talc 
was founded in reality. He shook his head, groaned bitterly, and, 
in a few words, acknowledged that the whole, so far as concerned 
her intrigue with a stranger, and her father’s death, of which she 
became the accidental and most iimueent muse, was a matter of 
sad and indisputable truth. ‘‘ For her infant,” lie said, ** ha 
could never, by any means, learn what became of it.” 

“ Her infant!” exclaimed Brenda ; “ sho spoke not a word of 
her infant!” 

“ Then I wish my tongue h.ad been blisiored,” said the Udaller, 

when I told you of it I — 1 see that, young and old, a man has 
no better chance of keeping a secret from you women, than an 
eel to keep himself in his hold when he is sniggled with a lt)op of 
horse-hair — sooner or later the liahor tcazes him out of his hole, 
when ho has once tho noose round his neck.” 

“ But tlie infant, my father,” said Brenda, still insisting on tho 
particulars of tliis extraordinary stoiy, “ what became of it!” 

Carried off, I fancy, by the blackguard Vaughan,” answered 
the Udaller, with a gruft* accent, wliich plainly betokened how 
weary he was of the subject. 

By Vaughan 1” said Brenda, ^ the lover of poor Noma, doubt¬ 
less ! —what sort of man was he, father '{” 

“ Why, much like other men, I fancy,” answered the Udaller ; 
“ I never saw him in my life. — He kept company with the Scot¬ 
tish families at Kirkwall ; and T with tho good old Norse folk — 
Ah ! if Noma had dwelt always amongst her own kin, and not 
kept company with her Scottish acquaintanoe, she would have 
known nothing of Vaughan, and things might have been other¬ 
wise—But then 1 should have known notliing of your blessed 
mother, Brenda — and that,” he said, his lai'ge blue eyes shining 
with a tear, ‘‘would have saved mo a short joy and a long 
sorrow.” 

“ Noma could but ill bavo supplied my mother's place to you, 
father, as a companion and a friend — that is, judging from all [ 
have heard,” said Brenda, with sonic hesitation. But Magnus, 
softened by rocollectious of his beloved wife, answered her with 
moro indulgence tlian she expected. 

“ I would havo been content,” he said, “ to havo wedded 
Norna at that time. It would have been tho soldering of an old 
quarrel — tlio healing of an old sore. Ail our blood relations 
wished it, and, situated as T was, especially not having seen yoiir 
blessed mother, I had little will to oppose their counsels. You 
must not judge of Norna or of me by such an appearance as we 
now present to you — She was young and beautiful, and I game¬ 
some as a Highland buck, and little caring what liaven 1 made 
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for, having, as I thought, more than one under my lee. But 
Norna preferred this man Vaughan, and, as I told you before, it 
was, perhaps, the best kindness she eoiild have done to me.” 

“ Ah, poor kinswoman !” said Brenda. “ But believe you, 
father, in the high powers which she claims — in the mysterious 
vision of the dwarf—in the ” 

She was interrupted in tlicse questions by Magnus, to whom 
they wore obviously displeasing. 

“ I believe, Brenda,” ho said, “ according to the belief of my 
forefathers — I pretend not to be a wiser man than they were in 
tlieir time,—and they all believed that, in cases of great worldly 
distress, Providence opened the eyes of the mind, and afforded 
the suiferci’s a vision of futurity. It was but a trimming of the 
boat, with reverence,” — hero he touched his hat reverentially ; 
“ and, after all the shifting of ballast, pt^or Norna is as heavily 
loaded in the bows as ever was an Orknoyman’s yawl at the dog¬ 
fishing — she has more than affliction enough on board to balance 
whatever gifts sho may have liad in the midst of her calamity. 
They are as painful to her, poor soul, as a crown of thorns would 
be to her brows, though it w'ere the badge of the empire of Den¬ 
mark. And do not yon, Brenda, sock to be wiser than your 
fathers, Yonr sister Minna, before she was so ill, ba^l .as inucli 
reverence for whatever was produced in Norse, as if it had been 
in the I’ope’s bull, which is all written in pure Latin.” 

“Poor Noma!” repeated Brenda; “and her child — was it 
never recovered ?” 

“ What do T know of her child?” said the Udaller, more gruffly 
than before, “ except that she was very ill, both before and after 
the birth, though wo kept her as merry as we could with pipe 
and harp, and so forth;—the child had come before its time into 
this bustling world, so it is likely it has been long dead. — But 
you know nothing of all these matters, Brenda ; so get along for 
a foolish girl, and ask no more questions about what it docs not 
become you to inquire into.” 

So saying, the Udaller gave his sturdy littl j palfrey the spur, 
and cantering forward over rough and smooth, while the pony’s 
accuracy and firmness of step put all difflculties of the path at 
secure defiance, he placed himself soon by the side of the melan¬ 
choly Minna, and permitted her sister to have no farther share 
ill his conversation than as it was addressed to them jointly. 
She could but comfort herself with the hope, that, as Minna’s 
disease appeared to have its seat in the imagination, the remedies 
recommended by Noma might have some chance of being effec¬ 
tual, since, in all probability, they would be addressed to the 
same faculty. 

Their way had hitherto hold chiefly over moss and moor, varied 
occasionally by the necessity of making a circuit around the 
heads of those lou]^ lagoons, called voes, which rim up into and 
indent tlie country m such a manner, that, though the Mainland 
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of Zetland may be thirty miles or more in length, there is, per¬ 
haps, no part of it ivhich is more than three miles distant from 
the salt water. But they had now approached the north-western 
extremity of the isle, and travelled along the top of an immense 
ridge of rocks, which had for ages withstood the rage of the 
Northern Ocean, and of all the winds by which it is b\iffeted. 

At length exclaimed Magnus to his daughters, “ There is 
Noma’s dwelling! — Look up, Minna, my love; for if this does 
not make you laugh, nothing will, — Saw you ev^er any thing but 
an osprey that would have made such a nest for herself as that 
is ? — By ray namesake’s bones, there is not the like of it that 
living thing ever dwelt in, (having no wings and the use of 
reason,) unless it clianecd to be the Frawa-Stfick off T’apa, where 
the King’s daughter of Norway was shut up to keep her fron\ 
her lovers — and all to little purpose, if the tale be true tor, 
maidens, I would have you to wot that it is hard to keep flax 
from the lowe.”t 


CHAPTER XXVir. 


Thrice from the cavern's darlisome womb 
Her grufUiing voice arose ; 

And corno, iny diiiigliter. fearless coiuo, 

And fearless tell thy woes! 

Mkiklr. 

The dwelling of Norna, though none but a native of Zetland, 
familiar, during his wliole life, with every variety of rock-scencry, 
could have seen any thing ludicrous in this sitinition, was not 
unaptly compared by Magnus Troil to the eyry of the osprey, or 
sea-eagle. It was very small, and had been fabricated out of 
one of those dens which are called Burghs and I’icts-houses in 
Zetland, and Duns on the mainland of Scotland and the Hebrides, 
and which seem to be the first cifort at architectime — the con¬ 
necting link betwixt a fox’s hole in a cairn oi loose stones, and 
an attempt to construct a human habitation out of the same mate¬ 
rials, without the use of lime or cement of any kind, — without 
any timber, so far as can be seen from their remains, — without 
any knowledge of the arch or of the stair. Such as they are, 
however, the numerous remains of the.se dwellings, for there is 
one found on every headland, islet, or point of vantage, which 
could afford the inhabitants additional means of defence, tend to 
prove that the remote people by whom these Burghs were con¬ 
structed, were a numerous race, and that the islands hod then a 

* The Fraic^Stack, or Maiden-Rock, an inacceasiltle cliff, divided by a narrow 
gulf from the island of Papa, has on tlie suounit fome mine, ooDCerodog which 
there is a legend similar to that of Danail. 

f Lowe, name. 
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much greater population, than, from other circumstances, tie 
might have been led to anticipate. 

The Burgh of which we at present speak had been altered and 
repaired at a later period, probably by some petty despot, or sea- 
rover, who, tempted by the security of the situation, which occu- 
]>ied the whole of a projecting point of rock, and was divided 
Irom the mainland by a rent or chasm of some depth, had built 
some additions to it in the rudest stylo of Gothic defensive 
architecture ;—had plastei’od the inside with lime and elay, and 
broken out windows for the admission of light and air; and, 
linally, by roofing it over, and dividing it into stories, by means 
of beams of wreck-wood, had converted the whole into a tower, 
ruscmbling a pyramid]cal dovecot, formed by a double wall, still 
containing within its thickness that set of circular galleries, or 
concentric rings, which is proper to all the forts of this primitive 
construction, and which seem to have constituted the only shelter 
which they were originally qualilicd to afford to tlieir shivering 
inhabitants.* 

This singular liabitation, built out of the loose stones which 
lay scattered around, and exposed for ages to the vicissitudes of 
the elements, was as gray, weatherbeaten, and wasted, as the 
rock on whicli it was founded, and from which it could not easily 
be distinguished, so completely did it resemble in colour, and so 
little did it differ in regularity of shape from, a pinnacle or frag¬ 
ment of the cliff. 

Minna’s habitual indifference to all that of late had passed 
around her, was for a moment suspended by the sight of an 
abode, which, at another and happier period of her life, would 
have attracted at once Iior curiosity and her wonder. Even now 
she seemed to feci interest as she gazed upon this singular retreat, 
and recollected it was that of certain misery and probable 
insanity, connect^^d, as its inhabitant asserted, and Minna’s faith 
admitted, with power over the elements, and the capacity of 
intercourse with the invisible world. 

Our kinswoman,” she muttered, “ has chosen her dwelling 
well, with no more of earth than a sca-fowl might rest upon, and 
all around sightless tempests and raging waves. Despair and 
magical power could not have a titter residence.” 

Brenda, on the other hand, shuddered when she looked on the 
dwelling to which they were advancing, by a difficult, dangerous, 
and precarious path, which sometimes, to her great terror, ap¬ 
proached to the verge of the precipice; so that, Zctlander as she 
was, and confident, as she had reason to be, in the steadiness and 
sagacity of tlio sure-footed pony, she could scarce suppress au 
inclination to giddiness, especially at one point, when, being fore¬ 
most of the party, and turning a sharp angle of the rock, her 
feet, as they projected from the side of the pony, hung for an 


• Soo Note U. TAf Pletith Burgh. 
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instant sheer over the lodge of the precipice, so that there was 
nothing save empty space betwixt the sole of her shoe, and the 
white foam of the vexed ocean, which dashed, howled, and foamed, 
five hundred feet below\ What would have driven a maiden of 
another country into delirium, gave her but a momentary uneasi¬ 
ness, which was instantly lost in the hope tliat the impression 
which the scene appeared to make on her sister’s imagination 
might be favourable to her cure. 

She could not help looking back to see how Minna should pass 
the point of peril, which she herself had just rounded; and could 
hear the strong voice of the Udaller, tliougli to him such rough 
paths were familiar as tlio smooth sea-beach, call, in a tone of 
some anxiety, “ Take heed, jarto,” * as Minna, with an eager 
look, dropped her bridle, and sli’etcbed furward her arms, and 
even her body, over the precipice, in the attitude of the wild 
swan, when, balancing itself, and spreading its broad pinions, it 
prepares to laneli from the clift’ on the bosom of the winds. 
Brenda felt, at that instant, a Jjang of unutterable terror, which 
left a strong impression on her nerves, even when relieved, as it 
instantly was, by her sister recovering herself and sitting upright 
on her saddle, tbe opportunity and temptation (if she felt it) 
passing away, as the quiet steady animal which supported her 
rounded the projecting angle, and turned its patient and firm 
step from the verge of the precipice. 

They now attained a more level and open space of ground, 
being the flat top of an istlirnus of projecting rock, iiarrowing 
again towards a point, where it was terminated by the chasm 
\^ich separated the small peak, or stacks occupied by Norna’s 
habitation, from the main ridge of cliff and precipice. Tliis 
natural foase, which seemed to have been the work of some con¬ 
vulsion of nature, was deep, dark, and irregular, narrower 
towards the bottom, which could not be distinctly seen, and 
widest at top, having the appearance as if that part of the cliff 
occupied by the building had been half rent away from tlie 
isthmus which it terminated, — an idea favoured by the angle at 
which it seemed to recede from the land, and lean toward^ the 
sea, with the building which crowned it. 

This angle of pr«)jection was so considerable, that it required 
recollection to dispel the idea that the rock, so much removed 
from tlie perpendicular, was about to precipitate itself seaward, 
with its old tower: and a timorous person would have been afraid 
to put foot upon it, lest an addition of weight, so inconsiderable 
as tliat of the human body, should hasten a catastrophe which 
seemed at every instant impending. 

Witliout troubling himself about such fantasies, the Udaller 
rode towards the tower, and there dismounting along with hU 
daughters, gave the ponies in charge to ouo of tlieir domestics, 


* Jarto, my dear. 
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V, ith directions to disencumber them of tlicir burdens, and turn 
them out for rest and refreshment upon the nearest heath. Tliis 
done, they approached the gate, which seemed formerly to have 
been connected with the land by a rude drawbridge, some of tlie 
apparatus of which was still visible. But the rest had been long 
demolished, and was replaced by a stationary footbridge, formed 
of barrel-staves co\ered with turf, very narrow and ledgcless, 
and supported by a sort of arch, constructed out of the jaw-bones 
of the whale. Along this “ brigg of dread” the TJdaller stepped 
with his usual portly majosty of stride, Vvhich threatened its 
demolition and his own at the same time; his daughters trode 
more lightly and more safely after him, and the whole party 
stood before the low and rugged portal of Noma’s habitation. 

“ If she should be abroad alter all,” said Magnus, as he plied 
the black oaken door wdth repeated blows ; — “ but if so, we will 
at least lie by a day for her return, and make Nick Strumpfer 
pay the demurrage in bliind and brandy.” 

As he spoke, the door opened, and displayed, to the alarm of 
Brenda, and tlie surprise of Minna herself, a .s<|uare-niade dwarf, 
about four feet five inches high, with a head ol most p<>rtentous 
size, and features correspondent^—namely, a huge mouth, a 
tremendous nose, with large black nostrils, which seemed to 
have been slit upwards, blubber lips of an unconscionable size, 
and huge wall-eyes, with which he leered, sneered, grinned, and 
goggled on the Cdaller as an old acquaintance, witliout uttering 
a single word. The young w'omeu could hardly persuade them¬ 
selves that they did not see before their eyes the very demon 
Trolld, who made such a distinguished figure in Noma’s legend. 
Their father went on addressing this uncouth apparition in terms 
of such condescending friendship as the better sort apply to their 
inferiors, when tliey wish, for any iniiiiediato purpose, to eoiici- 
liato or coax them,—a tone, by tlie by, which generally con¬ 
tains, in its very familiarity, as much offence as tin, more direct 
assumption oi distance and superiority. 

“Ha, Nick! honest Nick!” said the UJailer, “lici’c yon are, 
lively and lovely as Saint Nicholas jour iiam .sake, when he is 
carved with an axe for the head])ieeu of a Butch dogger. How 
ilost thou do, Nick, or Pacolct, if you like that better 1 Nicholas, 
here are my two daughters, nearly as handsome as tliyself thou 
seest.” 

Nick grinned, and did a clumsy obeisance by way of courtesy, 
but kept his broad misshapen person firmly placed in the door¬ 
way. 

“ Daughters,” continued the Udaller, w’lio seemed to have his 
reasons for speaking this Cerbems fair, at least according to his 
own notions of propitiation, — “ this is Nick Stmiripfer, maidens, 
whom his mistress calls Pacolet, being a Hght-linihcd dwarf, as 
you see, like him that wont to ily about, like a i^courie^ on his 
wooden hobbyhorse, in the old stoi'y-book of Valentine and 
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Orson, that you, Minna, used to read whilst 3 'ou were a child. I 
assiu:^ you he can keep his mistress’s counsel, and never told one 
of her secrets in his life — ha, ha, ha!” 

The ugly dwarf grinned ten times wider than before, and 
shewed the meaning of the TJdaller’s jest, by opening his im¬ 
mense jaws, and throwing back his head, so as to discover, that, 
in the immense cavity of his mouth, there only remained the 
small shrivelled remnant of a tongue, capable, perhaps, of assist¬ 
ing him in swallowing his food, but unequal to the formation of 
articulate sounds. Whether this organ had been curtailed by 
cruelty, or injured by disease, it was impossible to guess; but 
that the unfortunate being bad not been originally dumb, was 
evident from his retaining the sense of hearing. Having made 
tliis borriblo exhibition, he repaid tho Udaller’s mirth with a 
loud, horrid, and discordant laugh, which had something in it 
the more hideous that his mirth seemed to bo excited by his own 
misery. The sisters looked on each other in silence and fear, 
and even the Udaller appeared disconcerted. 

“ And how now?” he proceeded after a minute’s pause. “ When 
didst thou wash that throat of thine, that is about tho width of tho 
JVutland Frith, with a cup of brandy 1 Ha, Nick ! I have that 
with me w'liich is sound stuff, boy, ha !” 

The dwarf bent his beetle-brows, shook his missha])en head, and 
made a quick sharp indication, throwing his right hand up to his 
shoulder with the thumb pointed backwards. 

“What! my kinswoman,” said the Udaller, comjirehcndiiig the 
signal, “will be angry ? Well, shalt have a flask to carouse when 
she is from home, old acquaintance ;—lips and throats may swallow 
though they cannot speak.” 

Uacolct grinned a grim assent. 

“And now,” said tho Udaller, “stand out of the way, Pacolet, 
and let me carry my daughters to see their kinswoman, lly the 
bones of Saint Magnus, it shall be a good turn in thy way —nay, 
never shake thy head, man; for if thy mistress be at home, see 
her wo will.” 

Tlie dwarf again intimated the impossibility of their being 
admitted, partly by signs, partly mumbling some uncoutli 
and most disagreeable sounds, and the Udaller’s mood began to 
arise. 

“ Tittle tattle, man 1” said ho; “ trouble not mo with thy gibberish, 
hut stand out of the way, and the blame, if there be any, shall 
rest with me.” 

8o saying, Magnus Troll laid his sturdy hand upon the collar 
of the recusant dwarf’s jacket of blue wadmaaJ, and, with a strong, 
but not a violent grasp, removed him from the doorway, pushed 
him gently aside and entered, followed by his two daughters, whom 
a scuise of appi'ehciision, oi’ising out of ail w hieli thej' saw and heard, 
i«»pt very close to him. A crooked and dusky passage through 
which Magnus led tlie way, was dimly enlightened by a shot-hole. 
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cornmnnicating with the interior of the building, and originally 
intended, doubtless, to command the entrance by a hagbut or 
culverin. As they approached nearer, for they walked slowly and 
with hesitation, the light, imperfect as it was, was suddenly 
obscured ; and, on looking upward to discern the cause, Brenda 
was startled to observe the pale and obscurely-seen countenance 
of Norna gazing downward upon them, without speaking a Word. 
There was nothing extraordinary in this, as the mistress of the 
mansion might be naturally enough looking out to see what guests 
were thus suddenly and unceremoniously intruding themselves on 
her presence. Still, however, the natural paleness of her features, 
exaggerated by the light in which they wore at present exhibited, 
— the immovable sternness of her look, which shewed neither 
kindness nor courtesy of civil reception,—her dead silence, and the 
singular appearance of every thing about her dwelling, augmented 
the dismay which Brenda had ali-eady conceived. Magnus Troil 
and Minna had walked slowly forward, without observing the 
apparition of their singular hostess. 


CHAPTER xxvni. 

The witch then raibcd tier witlier’d arui, 

And waved her wand on IiirIi, 

And, wlnle hIiu fipoke tlio iiiiilter’d ch.arm, 

Dark lightning fill’d her eye. 

Mbiklk. 

** Tins should be the stair,'’ said the Udaller, blundering in the 
dark against some steps of irregular ascent—This should be tlie 
stair, unless my memory greatly fail me; .ay, and there slie sits,” 
he added, pausing at a half-open door, “ with all her tackle about 
her as usual, saA as busy, doubtless, as the devil iii a gale of 
wind.” 

As he made this irreverent comparison, he entered, followed by 
his daughters, the darkened apartment in which Norna was seated, 
amidst a confused collection of books of various languages, parch¬ 
ment BcroUs, tablets and stones inscribed with the sti'aight and 
angular characters of the Runic alphabet, and similar articles, 
which the vulgar might have connected with the exercise of the 
forbidden arts. There were also lying in the chamber, or hung 
over the rude and ill-contrived cliiiiincy, an old shirt of mail, with 
the headpiece, battle-axe, atid lance, which had once belonged to 
it; and on a shelf wei'e disposed, in great order, several of those 
curious stone axes, formed of green granite, which arc often found 
in these islands, where they are called thunderbolts by the com¬ 
mon people, who usually ])reserve them as a charm of security 
against the effects of lightning. There was, moreover, to be seen 
amid the strange collection, a stone sacrificial knife, used perliaps 
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for immolating human victims, and one or two of tlie brazen 
implements called Celts, the purpose of which has troubled the 
repose of so many antiquaries. A variety of other articles, some 
of which had neither name nor were capable of description, lay in 
confusion about the apartment; and in one corner, on a quantity 
of withered sea-weed, reposed what seemed, at first view, to be a 
large unshapely dog, but, when seen more closely, proved to be a 
tame seal, which it had been Norna’s amusement to domesticate. 

This uncouth favourite bristled up in its corner, upon the 
arrival of so many strangers, with an alertness similar to that 
which a terrestrial dog would have displayed on a similar occasion; 
but Norna remained motionless, seated belaud a table of rough 
granite, propped up by misshapen feet of the same material, 
which, besides the old book with wliicli she seemed to be busied, 
sustained a cake of the coarse unleavened bread, three parts 
oatmeal, and one the sawdust of iir, which is used by the poor 
peasants of Norway, beside which stood a jar of water. 

Magnus Troil remained a minute in silence gazing upon his 
kinswoman, while the singularity of her mansion inspii'ed Brenda 
with much fear, and changed, though but for a moment, the 
melancholy and abstracted mood oi Minna, into a feeling of 
interest not unmixed with awe. The silence was interrupted by 
tiio Udaller, who, unwilling on the one hand to give his kins¬ 
woman offence, and desirous on the other to shew that he was 
not daunted by a reception so singular, opened the conversation 
thus : — 

“ 1 give you good e’en, cousin Norna — my daughters and I 
have come far to sec you.” 

Norna raised her eyes from her volume, looked full at her 
visiters, then let them quietly sit down on tlie leaf with which she 
seemed to be engaged. 

“ Nay, cousin,” said Magnus, ** take your own time — our 
business with you can wait your leisure. — See hero, Minna, what 
a fair prospect here is of the cape, scarce a quarter of a mile off! 
you may see the billows breaking on it topmast high. Uur kins¬ 
woman has got a pretty seal, too — Here, sealchio, ray man, 
whew, whew!” 

The seal took no farther notico of the Udaller’s advances to 
acquaintance, than by uttering a low growl. 

“ He is not so well trained,” continued the Udaller, affecting 
an air of ease and unconcern, “ as Peter MacRaw’s, the old piper 
of Stornoway, who had a seal that flapped its tail to the tune of 
Caherfae, and acknowledged no'other whatever.*— Well, cousin,” 
he concluded, observing that Norna closed her book, “are you 
going to give us a welcome at last, or must we go farther than our 

«r The Macraws were followers of the MncKenzies, whose chief has the name 
of Caherfae, or Uiiclishead, from the cogiiixance borne on liis standards. Un- 
questiunably the wortliy piper tmined the seal on the same principle of res^t 
to the clan-term which 1 have heard lias been taught to dogs, who, unused to 
any other air, dance after their fashion to the tune of Caberuie. 
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blood-relation^s lionso to seek one, and that when the evening is 
wearing late apace V* 

“ Ye dull and hard-hearted generation, as deaf as the adder to 
the voice of the charmer,” answered Norna, addressing them, 
“ why come ye to me ? You have slighted every warning 1 
could give of the coming harm, and now that it hath come upon 
you, ye seek my counsel when it can avail you nothing.” 

“Look you, kinswoman,” said tlie Udaller, with his usual 
frankness, and boldness of manner and accent, “ I must needs 
tell you that your courtesy is something of the coarsest and the 
coldest. 1 cannot saj’ that 1 ever saw an adder, in regard there 
are none in these parts; but touching my own thoughts of what 
such a thing may be, it cannot he tenned a .suitable comparison 
to me or to my daughters, and tliat I would have you to know. 
For old acquaintance, and certain other reasons, [ do not leave 
your house upon the instant; but as I came hither in all ldndncft.s 
and civility, so 1 pray you to receive me witli the like, otherwise 
we will depart, and leave shame on j'our inhospitable threshold.” 

“ How !” said Norna, “ dare you use such bold language in tht' 
house of one from whom all men — from whom you yourtelf—come 
to solicit counsel and aid ? ^’hcy who speak to the lleiinkeiiiiar, 
must lower their voice to her before whom winds and waves hush 
both blast and billow.” 

“ Bla^^t and billow may hush themselves if they will,” replied 
the peremptory Udaller, “but that will not 1. I speak in tlui 
house of my friend as in my own, and strike sail to none.” 

“ And h(»pe ye,” wtid Norna, “ by this rudeness to compel me 
to answer to your interrogatories ?” 

“ Kinswoman,” replied Magnus Troil, “ I know not so much as 
you of the old Norse sagas; but this T linow, that when kempies 
were wont, long since, to seek the habitations of the gall-dragons 
and spaewoinen, they came with their axes on their shoulders, 
and their good s.vords drawn in their hands, and compelled the 
power whom they invoked to listen to and to answer them, ay, 
were it Odin himself.” 

“ Kinsman,” said Norna, arising from her seat, and coming 
forward, “ thou hast spoken well, and in good time for thyself 
and thy daughters; for hadbt thou turned from iny threshold 
without extorting an answer, morning's sun had never again 
shone upon you. The spirits who serve me are jealous, and will 
not be employed in aught that may boiitdit humanity, unless their 
service is commanded by the undaunted importunity of the brave 
and the free. And now speak, w'hat would^t thou have of mo ?” 

“ My daughter’s health,” replied Magnus, “ which no remedies 
have been able to restore.” 

“Thy daughter’s health ?” answered Noma; “and what is the 
maiden’s ailment ?” 

“ The physician,” said Troil, “ must name the disease. All that 
1 can tell thee of it is——” 
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“ Be silent,” said Noma, interrupting him, “ 1 know all thou 
eaiist tell me, and more than thou thyself kiiowest. Sit down, all 
of yoxi — and thou, maiden,” she said, addressing Minna, “ait 
thou in that chair,” pointing to the place she had just loft, “ once 
the seat of Giervada, at whose voice the stars hid their beams, 
and the moon herself grew pale.” 

Minna moved with slow and tremulous step towards the rude 
scat thus indicated to her. It was composed of stone, formed 
into some semblance of a chair by tlic rough and unskilful hand 
of some ancient Gothic artist. 

Brenda, <Teeping as close as possible to her fatlier, seated her- 
self along with him upon a bench at some disbince from Minna, 
and kept her (jyca, with a mixture of fear, pity, and anxiety, 
closely fixed upon her. It would be diiiiciilt altogether to deci¬ 
pher the emotions by which this amiable and affLCtionate girl w^as 
agitated at the moment. Dcfieient in her sibtcr*s predoiiunating 
quality of high imagination, and little credulous, of course, to the 
marvellous, she could not but entertain some vague aud indefinite 
fears on Ikt own account, concerning the nature of the scene 
which w’as soon to take place. But these were in a manner 
swallowed up in her appreliensions on tlie senre of her sister, who, 
with a frame so much weakened, spirits so much exhausted, and 
a mind so susceptible of the impressioiis which all around her was 
calculated to excite, now sat pens! vely resigned to the agency of 
one, whose treatment might produce the most bam*ful effects 
upon such a subject. 

Brenda gazed at Minna, who sat in that rude chair of dark 
stone, her finely formed shape and limbs making the strongest 
contrast with its ponderous and irregular angles, her cheek aud 
lips as pale as clay, and her eyes turned upward, and lighted with 
the mixture of resignation and excited enthusiasm, which 
belonged to her disease and her character. The younger sister 
then looked on Norna, who muttered to herself iii a low monoto¬ 
nous manner, as, gliding fnira one place to another, she collected 
different articles, which she jilaced one by one on the table. And 
lastly, Brenda looked anxiously to her father, to gather, if possible, 
from his countenance, whether he entertained any part of her 
own fears for the consequences of the scene which was to ensue, 
considering the state of Minna’s health and spirits. But Magnus 
Troil seemed to liave no such apprehensions; ho viewed with 
stern composure Norna’s preparations, and appeared to wait tlie 
event with the composure of one, who, confiding in the skill of a 
medical artist, sees him preparing to enter upon some important 
and painful operation, in the issue of which he is interested by 
friendship or by affection. 

Norna, meanwhile, went onward with lier preparations, until 
she had placed on the stone table a variety of intscellaneous 
articles, and among the rest, a small chafing-dish full of charcoal, 
a crucible, aud a piece of thin sheet-lead. She then spoke aloud 
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— “ It is well that I was aware of your coming hither—ay, long 
before you yourself had resolved it— how should I else have been 
prepared for that which is now to be done ? — Maiden,” she con¬ 
tinued, addressing Minna, “ whore lies thy paiu ?” 

The patient answered, by pressing her hand to the left side of 
her bosom. 

‘‘ Even so,” replied Norna, “ even so—’tis tho site of weal or 
wo. — And you, her father and her sister, think not this tho idle 
speech of one who talks by guess — if J can tell the ill, it may bo 
that I shall bo able to render that less severe, which may not, by 
any aid, be wholly amended. — The heart—ay, the heart— 
touch that, and the eye grows dim, the pulse fails, the wholesonio 
stream of our blood is elioked and troubled, our limbs decay like 
sapless sea-weed in a summer’s sun ; our better views of exis¬ 
tence arc past and gone ; what remains is the dream of lost 
happiness, or the fear of inevitable evil. But the Rcimkcnnar 
must to her work ■—■ well it is that I have prepared the means.’’ 

She threw off her long dark-coloured mantle, and stood btiforo 
them in her short jacket of light-blue waduiaal, with its skirt of 
tho same stuff, fancifully embroidered with black velvet, and 
bound at the waist with a chain or girdle of silver, formed into 
singular devices. Norna next undid the iiilet which bound her 
grizzled hair, and shaking her head wildly, caused it to fall in 
dishevelled abundance over her face an^l around her shoulders, 
80 as almost entirely to hide her features. She then placed a 
small crucible on the chafing-dish already mentioned, — dropped 
a few drops from a vial on tho charcoal below,— pointed towards 
it her wrinkled forefinger, which she had previously moistened 
with liquid from another small bottle, and said with a deep voice, 
“ Fire, do thy duty — and the words were no sooner spoken, 
than, probably by some chemical combination of which the spec¬ 
tators were not aware, the charcoal which was under the crucible 
became slowly ignited ; while Norna, as if impatient of t|ie delay, 
tlirew hastily back her disordered tresses, and, while her features 
reflected tlie sparkles and rod light of the fire, and her eyes 
flashed from amongst her hair like those of a wild animal from 
its cover, blew fiercely till the whole was in an intense glow. She 
paused a moment from her toil, and muttering that tho elemental 
spirit must bo thanked, recited, in her usual monotonous, yet wild 
mode of chanting, tho following verses :— 

** Thou 80 needful, yet so dread, 

With cloudy crest, and wing of red ; 

Thou, without whose genial breath 
The Nortli would sleep tliu sleep of death ; 

Who dcint'st to warm the cottage hearth. 

Yet hurrst proud palaces to earth,— 

Brightest, keenest of the Powers, 

Which form and rule tliis world of oun, 

With my rhyme of Runic, 1 
Thank uiee for thy agency.*’ , 
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She then Bcverod a portion from the small mass of sheet-lead 
which lay upon the tabic, and, placing it in tho crucible, subjected 
it to the action of the lighted charcoal, and, as it melted, she 
sung, — 


‘ ‘ Old RpiniUennar, to thy art 
Mother Uertlia sends her part; 

8 he, wliose Rrnciuiis boanty gives 
Reodfiil food for nil that lives. 

From tlic deep mine of the north, 

Came tlie mystic inctal forth. 

Doom’d amidst disjointed stones. 

Long to uerc a ehainpion’s bones, 

Dibinliiimed my chiirnis to aid — 

Mother Earth, my thanks me paid.” 

She then poured out some water from the jar into a largo enp, 
or goblet, and sung once more, as she slowly fttirred it round with 
tlio end of her staff: — 

(iirdio of our islands dear, 

Element of Water, hear I 
Thou whoso power can ovorwhohu 
liroken mounds and ruin’d realm 
On the lowly Itelgi.m strand ; 

All thy fiercest mge c.iu never 
Of our sod a lurlong sever 

From our rock-defended land ; 

Play then gently thou thy part, 

To iisi'ist old Noma s art.” 

She then, with a pair of pincers, removed the crucible from 
the chafing-dish, and poured the lead, now entirely melted, into 
tlie bowl of water, repeating at tho same time, — 

“ Ivlimcnts. each other greeting, 

(lilts and ]H)Wers attend your meeting!" 

The melted lead, spattering as it fell into the water, formed, 
of course, tho usual combination of irregular forms which i.s 
familiar to all tvho in childhood have made the experiment, and 
from which, according to ourcliiiaish fancy, we may have selected 
portions bearing bome resemblance to domestic articles — the 
tools of mechanics, or tho like. Norna seemed to busy herself 
in some such researches, for she examined tlie mass of lead 
with scruplous attention, and detached it into different portions, 
without apparently being able to find a fragment in the form 
which she desired. 

At length she again muttered, rather as speaking to herself 
than to her guests, “ He, the Viewless, will not be omitted,—he 
will have his tribute even in the work to which he gives nothing. 
— Stern compeller of tho clouds, thou shalt also hear the voice 
of the lleimkcnnar.’’ 

Thus speaking, Norna once more throw the lead into tho cru¬ 
cible, where, hissing and spattering as the wet metal touched the 
sides of the red-hot vessel, it was soon again reduced into a state 
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of fusion. The sibyl meantime turned to a comer of the apart¬ 
ment, and opening suddenly a window which looked to the north¬ 
west, let in the fitful radiance of the sun, now lying almost level 
upon a great mass of red clouds, which, boding future tempest, 
occupied the edge of the horizon, and seemed t(> brood over the 
billows of the boundless sea. Turning to this quarter, from which 
a low hollow moaning breeze then blew, Norua addressed the 
Spirit of the Winds, in tones which seemed to resemble his 
own : — 


“ Thou, that over billows dark 
Sati'ly Mends’t the fisher’s bnrlf,— 
(hviiifc him a path and motion 
Through the ^^tlderness of ocean ; 

Thou, tliat wlien tlie billm^s bnive yo. 
O’er the shelves canst drive tlie navy, ~ 
l>ld’st thou cliafe as one neglpeted. 
While tliy bretliren were respected ’’ 

To appease thee, see, I tear 
This full gnisp of grizzled hair; 

Dft thy hreaili liath ttirnngh it sung, 
Softening to my magic tongue, — 

Now, *tn thine to bid it Hy 
Thrnugii tlio wide expanse of sky, 

’Mid the countless swarms to sail 
Of wild-fowl wlicuhng on tiiy gale ; 

Take tliv portion and rejoice, — 

Spirit, tliou hast heard niy voice !” 


Norna accompanied those words with the action which they 
described, tearing a handful of hair with vehemence from her 
head, and strewing it upon tho wind as she continued her recita¬ 
tion. She then shut the casement, and again involved tlie cham¬ 
ber in the dubious twilight, which best suited licr character and 
occupation. The melted lead was once more emptied into the 
water, and the various whimsical conformations which it received 
from the operation were examined with great care by tlie sibyl, 
who at lengtii seemed to intimate, by voice and gesture, that her 
spell had been successful. She selected from the fused metal a 
piece about the size of a small nut, bearing in shape a close re¬ 
semblance to that of tlie human heart, and approaching Minna, 
again spoke in song,— 


She who Bits by haunted well, 

In subject to the Nixie’s spell; 

Mlie who walks on lonely beach, 

To tlie Merinuids charmed speech ; 

8 he who walks round ring of green, 

Olfcnds the peevisii Fai^ Queen ; 

And she who takes rest in tho Dwarfle’s cave, 

A weary weird of wo shall have. 

“ By ring, by spring, by cave, by shore, 

Minna Troil has braved all this and more; 

And yet hatli the root of her sorrow and ill 
A source that ’« more deep and more mystical still.'' 
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Minna, whose attention liarl been latterly something disturbed 
by reflections on her own secret sorrow, now suddenly recalled 
it, and looked eagerly on Norna as if she expected to learn from 
her rhymes something of deep interest. The northern sibyl, 
meanwhile, proceeded to pierce the piece of lead, which bore the 
form of a heart, and to fix in it a piece of gold wire, by W'hich it 
might be attached to a chain or necklace. She then proceeded 
in her rhyme, — 

“ Tliot> art williin n demon’s hold, 

More wise than llanns, more strong than Trolld ; 

No siren aingi ho sweet an he, — 

No fay spring*! lighter on the lea ; 

No chin ])nwer h.ath half the art 
To Boothe, to move, to wing the heart. — 

Lite-hlood from the rliock to drain. 

Drench the eye, and dry tho vein. 

Maiden, ere wo farther go, 

Dost thou note ino, ay, or no?” 

Minna replied in the same rhythmical manner, which, in jest 
and earnest, was frequently used by the ancient Scandinavians,— 

“ T mark thee, niy mothor, both word, look, and sign ; 

Speak on with tho riddle — to read it he mine.” 

Now, Heaven and every saint be praised?” said Magnus: 
"iiiey are the first words to the purpose which she hatli spoken 
the.se many da\ s.” 

“ And they are tho ko-st which she shall speak for many a month,” 
said Norna, incensed at tho interruption, “ if you agtiiii break 
the progress of ray spell. Turn your faces to the wall, and look 
not hitlierward again, under penalty of niy severe displeasure. 
Yon, Magnus 'froil, from hard-hearted audacity of spirit, and 
you, Brenda, from wanton and idle disbelief in that which is 
beyond your bounded comprelicnsion, are unworthy to look on 
this mystic work ; and the glance of your eyes mingles with, and 
w'cakens the spell; for the powcu’s cannot brook distrust.” 

Unaccustomeil to be addressed in a tone so peremptory, Magnus 
would have made some angry reply ; but reflecting that the 
health of Minna was at stake, and considering that she who spoke 
was a woman of many sori'ows, he suppressed his auger, bowed 
his head, shrugged his shoulders, assumed the prescribed posture, 
averting his head from the table, and turning towards the wall. 
Brenda did tJie same, on receiving a sign from her father, and 
both remained profoundly silent. 

Norna then adressed Minna once more, — 


“ Mark me f for the word I speak 
Shall bring the colour to thy check. 

This leaden heiirt, so light of cost, 

The symbol of a treasuia lost, 

Thou .shall wear iu hope and in pence. 

That tho cause of your sickness and •■urrow may cease, 
When crimson foot meets eriinson hand 
In the Martyr’s Aisle, and in Orkney-land.” 

R 
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Minna coloured deeply at tlie last couplet, intimating, as she 
failed not to interpret it, that Noma was completely acquainted 
with the secret cause of her sorrow. The same conviction led 
the maiden to hope in the favourable issue, which the sibyl 
seemed to prophesy; and not venturing to express her feelings 
in any manner more intelligible, she pressed Norna’s withered 
hand with all the warmth of alfection, first to her breast and 
then to her bosom bedewing it at the same time with her tears. 

With more of human feeling than she usually exhibited, Norna 
extricated her hand from the gmsp of the poor girl, whose tears 
now flowed freely, and then, with more tenderness of manner 
than slic had yet shewn, she knotted the leaden lieart to a chain 
of gold, and hung it around Minna's neck, singing, as she per¬ 
formed that last branch of the spell, — 

“ He patient, be patient, for Patience bath power 
To ward ns in danger, like mantle in shower; 

A fairy gift you best may hold 
In a chain oi fairy gold ; 

Tile cliain and tiie gift are cacii a true token, 

Tliat not witliout warrant nld Norna hath spoken ; 

But fhy nearest and dearest must never behold them, 

Till time bhall aceoinpUsh the truths I have told tliem. ’ 

The verses being concluded, Norna carefully arranged the 
chain around her patient’s neck so as to hide it in her bosom, 
and thus ended the sjiell — a spell which, at the moment I record 
these incidents, it is known, has been lately practised in Zetland, 
where any decline of health, without apparent cause, is imputed 
by tlie lower orders to a demon having stolen the heart from the 
body of the patient, and where the experiment of supplying the 
deprivation by a leaden one, prepared in the manner described, 
has been resorted to within tliese few years. In a metaphorical 
sense, the disease may be considered as a general one in all 
parts of the world; but, as this simple and original remedy is 
peculiar to the isles of Thule, it were unpardonable not to pre¬ 
serve it at length, in a narrative connected with Scottish antiqui¬ 
ties,* 

A second time Norna reminded her patient that if she shewed, 
or spoke of, the fairy gifts, their virtue would be lost — a Inilief 
so common as to be received into the superstitions of all nations. 
Lastly, unbuttoning the collar which she had just fastened, slie 
shewed her a link of the gold chain, which Minna instanUy re¬ 
cognized as that formerly given by Norna to Mordaunt Mertoun. 
This seemed to intimate he was yet alive, and under Norna’s 
protection ;and she gazed on her with the most eager curiosity. 
But the sibyl imposed her finger on her lips in token of silence, 

* The spoils described in this chapter are not altogetlier imaginary. By thin 
mode of pouring lead into water, and selecting the ixtrt wiiicli chances to assume 
a resemblance to the human lieart, which must be worn by the patient around 
her or his neck, the sage persona of Zetland pretend to cure the httal disorder 
called the loss of a heart. 
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and a second time involved the chain in those folds which modestly 
and closely veiled one of the most beautiful, as well as one of the 
kindest, bosoms in the world. 

Norna then extinguished the lighted charcoal, and as the water 
hissed upon the glowing cmVjers, commanded Magnus and Brenda 
to look around, and behold her hisk accomplished. 


CIIAPTEll XXIX. 

See yonder woman, whom our swains revere, 

And dread in secret, while they take her euiinsel 

When sweetheart shall bo Kind, or when cross dame shall die; 

Where lurks the thief who stole the silver tank"id, 

And how the pestilent murrain may he cured. — 

This sage udvisir ’a mad, stark innd, iiiy friend ; 

A"et. in her madness, hath the art and cunning 
To wring fools'secrets from their inmost bosoms. 

And pay inquirers with the coin tliey gave her. 

Old Play. 

It seemed as if Norna had indeed full right to claim the grati- 
tndo of the Udaller for the improved condition of hia daughter's 
health. She oneo more threw open the window, and Minna, 
drying her eyes and advancing with affectionate confidence, threw 
herself on her father’s neck, and asked his forgiveness for the 
trouble she had of late occasioned to him. It is unnecessary to 
add, that this was at once granted, with a full, though rough 
burst of paternal tenderness, and as many close embraces as if 
his child had been just rescued from the jaws of death. When 
Magnus had dismissed Minna from his arms, to throw herself 
into those of her sister, and express to her, I’ather by kisses ftnd 
tears than in words, the regret she entertained for her late way¬ 
ward conduct, the Udaller thought proper, in the meantime, to 
pay his thanks to their hostess, whose skill had proved so effica¬ 
cious. But scarce had he come out with, “ Much respected 
kinswoman, I am but a plain old Norseman,” — when she inter¬ 
rupted him, by pressing her finger on her lips. 

“ There are those around us,” she said, “ who must hear no 
mortal voice, witness no sacrifice to mortM feelings — there are 
times when they mutiny even against me, their sovereign mis¬ 
tress, because I am still shrouded in the flesh of humanity. 
Fear, therefore, and be silent. I, whose deeds have raised mo 
from the low-sheltered valk'y of life, where dwell its social wants 
and common chai'ities—I, who have bereft the Giver of the 
Gift which he gave, and stand alone on a cliff' of immeasurable 
height, detached from earth, save from the small portion that 
supports my miserable tread, — I alone am fit to cope with these 
sullen mates. Fear not, therefore, but yet be not too bold, and 
let tills night to you be one of fasting and of prayer.” 
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If the Udallcr had not, before the corameucemtnt of the 
operation, been disposed to dispute the commands of the sibyl, it 
may be well believed he was less so now, that it had terminated to 
all appearance so fortunately. So he sat down in silence, and 
seized upon a volume which lay ncavhim as a sort of desperate effort 
to divert ennui, for on no other occasion had Magnus been known 
to have recourse to a book for that purpose. It chanced to be a 
book much to his mind, being tho w’ell known work of Olaus 
Magnus, upon the manners of tho auciei.t Northern nations 
The book is unluckily in the Latin language, ami the Danske or 
Dutch were, either of them, mucli more familiar to the Udallcr. 
13ut then it was the fine edition published in IS.'i.'S, wliich contains 
itjprescntations of the war-chariots, fisliing exploits, warliko exer¬ 
cises, and domestic employments of the Scandinavians, executed 
in copperplates ; and thus tho information which the work refused 
to tho understanding, w’as addressed to the eye, which, as is well 
kiiow'n both to old and young, answers the purpose of amusement 
as w'cll, if not better. 

Meanwhile tho two sisters, pressed as close to each other as two 
flowers on the same stalk, sat with their arras reciprocally passed 
over each other’s shoulder, as if they feared s;jmc new and 
unforeseen cause of coldness was about to sepai’atc them, and 
interrupt the sister-liko harmony which ha«l been but just 
restored. Norna sat opposite to thein, sometimes revolving tho 
large pai’chment volume with which they had found her employed 
at their entrance, and sometimes gazing on tho sisters, with a 
fixed look, in which an interest of a kind iimisually tender, 
seemed occasionally to disturb the stern and rigorous solemnity 
of her countenance. All was still and silent as death, and the 
subsiding emotions of Brenda had not yet permitted her to 
wonder whether the remaining hours of the evening were to bo 
passed 111 tlie same manner, when the scene of trar.quillity was 
suddenly interrupted by the entrance of the dwarf Pacolet, or, as 
the Udaller called him, Nicholas Sti’umpfcr. 

Norna darted an angry glanco on the intruder, wlio seemed to 
♦leprccatc her resentment by holding up his hands and uttering a 
babbling sound; then instantly resorting to his usual mode of 
conversation, he expressed himself by a variety of signs made 
rapidly upon his fingers, and as rapidly answered by his inistixiss, 
so that the young women, who had never heard of such an art, 
and now saw it practised by two beings so singular, almost con¬ 
ceived their mutual intelligence tho work of enchantment. When 
they had ceased their intercourse, Norna turned to Magnus Troil 
with much haughtiness, and said, " How, my kinsman ! have you 
so far forgot yourself, as to bring earthly food into the house of 
the Reimkennar, and make preparations in tho dwelling of Power 
and of Despair, for refection, and wassail, and revelry 1 — Speak 
not—answer not,” she said; "the duration of the cure which 
was wrought even now, depends on your silence and obedience— 
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bandy but a single look or word with me, and the latter condition 
of that maiden shall be worse than the first!” 

This threat was an effectual charm upon the tongue of the 
Udaller, though he longed to indulge it in vindication of his 
conduct. 

“ Follow me, all of you,” said Norna, striding to the door of 
the apartment, and see that no one looks backwards—we leave 
not this apartment empty, though we, the children of mortality, 
be removed from it.” 

She went out, and the Udaller signed to his daughters to follow, 
and to obey her injunctions. The sibyl moved swifter than her 
guests down the rude descent, (such it might rather be termed, 
than a proper staircase,) which led to the lower apartment. 
Magnus aud his daughters, when they entered the chamber, 
found their own attendants aghast at the presence and proceed¬ 
ings of Norna of the Fitful-head. 

They had been previously emjdoyed in arranging the provisions 
which they had brought along with them, so as to present a com¬ 
fortable cold meal, as soon as tlio .appetite of the Udaller, which 
was as regular as the i-eturn of tide, should induce him to desire 
some refreshment; aud now they stood sUiriiig in fear aud sur¬ 
prise, while Norna, sei/.iiig upon one article alter another, and 
V. ^11 supported by the zealous activity of Pacolet, flung their 
whole preparations out of the rude aperture which served for a 
window, and over the cliff, from which the ancient Burgh arose, 
into the ocean, which raged and foamed beneath. ViAfa, (dried 
beef,) hams, and pickled pork. Hew after each other into empty 
space, smoked geese Avevc restoretl to the air, and cured fish to 
the sea, their native elements indeed, but which they were no 
longer capable of traversing ; and the devastation proceeded so 
rapidly, that the Udaller could scarce seeuro from the wreck his 
silver drinking cup; while the largo leathern flask of brandy, 
which was destined to supply his favourite beverage, was sent to 
follow the rest of the supper, by the hands of Pacolet, who regarded, 
at tlie same time, the disappointed Udaller with a malicious grin, 
as if, notwithstanding his own natural taste for the licpior, he 
enjoyed the disappointment and surprise of Magnus Troil still 
more than ho would have relished sharing his enjoyment. 

Tho destruction of the brandy flask exhausted the patience of 
Magnus, who roared out, in a tone of no small displeasure, “ Why, 
kinsw'onian, this is wasteful madness — where, and on Avhat, 
would you have us sup ?” 

Whore you will,” answered Noma, “ and on Avhat you will— 
but not ill my dwelling, and not on the food with which you have 
profaned it. Vex my spirit no more, but begone every one of 
you 1 You have been hero too long for my good, perhaps for your 
own,” 

“ How, kinswoman,” said Magnus, “ would you make outcasts 
of us at this time of night, when oven a Scotchman would not 
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turn a stranger from the door ?— Bethink you, dame, it is shame 
on our lineage for ever, if this squall of yours sliould force us to 
slip cables, and go to sea so scantily provided.” 

** Be silent, and depart,” said Norna; “ let it suffice you have 
got that for which you came. I have no harbourage for mortal 
guests, no provision to relieve human wants. There is beneath 
the cliff, a beach of the fiuest sand, a stream of water as pure as 
the well of Kildingiiie, and the rocks bear dulse os wholesome as 
that of Guiodin; and well you wot, that the well of Kildinguie and 
the dulse of Guiodin will cure all maladies save Black Death.”* 

" And well I wot,” said the Udaller, “ that I would eat cor¬ 
rupted sea-weed, like a starling, or salted seal’s flesh, like the 
men of Burraforth, or wilks, buckles, and lampits, like the poor 
sneaks of Stroma, rather than break wheat bread and drink 
red wine in a house where it is begrudged me. — And yet,” he 
said, checking himself, “ I am wrong, very wrong, my cousin, to 
speak thus to you, and I should rather thank you for what you 
have done, than upbraid you for following your own ways. But 
I see you are impatient — wo will he all under way presently. — 
And you, yo knaves,” addressing his servants, "that were in such 
hurry with your service before it was lacked, get out of doors 
witli you presently, and manage to catch the ponies; for 1 sec we 
must make for another harbour to-night, if we would not sleep 
with an empty stomach, and on a hard bed.” 

The domestics of Magnus, already sufficiently alarmed at the 
violence of Norna’s conduct, scarce waited the imperious com¬ 
mand of their master to evacuate her dwelling with all despatch ; 
and the Udaller, with a daughter on oach arm, was in the act of 
following them, when Norna said empliatically, " Stop!” They 
obeyed, and again turncvi towards her. She held out her hand 
to Magnus, which the placable Udaller instantly folded in his 
own ample palm. 

" Magnus,” she said, " we part by necessity, but, I trust, not 
in anger ?” 

" Surely not, cousin,” said the warm-hearted Udaller, well-nigh 
stammering in his hasty disclamation of all un'dnduess,—most 
assuredly not. 1 never bear ill-will to any one, much less to one 
of my own blood, and who has piloted me with her advice through 
many a rough tide, as 1 would pilot a boat betwixt Swona and 
Stroma, through all the waws, wells, and swelchies of the Fent- 
land FirUi.” 

“ Enough,” said Noma, “ and n<»w farewell, with such a bless¬ 
ing as 1 dare bestow—not a word moro! Maidens,” she added, 
" draw near, and let me kiss your brows.” 

The sibyl was obeyed by Minna with awe, and by Brenda with 
fear; the one overmastered by the warmth of her imagination, 
the other by the natural timidity of her constitution. Noma 


* So at least says an Orkney proverb. 
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thBn dismissed them, and in two minutes afterwards they found 
themselves beyond the bridge, and standing upon the rocky plat¬ 
form in front of the ancient Pictish Burgh, which it w'as the 
pleasure of this sequestered female to inhabit. The night, for it 
was now fallen, was unusually serene. A bright twilight, which 
glimmered far oyer the surface of the sea, supplied the brief 
absence of the summer’s sun; and the waves seemed to sleep 
under its influence, so faint and slumberous was the sound with 
which one after another rolled on and burst against the foot of 
the cliff on which they stood. In front of them stood the rugged 
fortress, seeming, in the uniform grayness of the atmosphere, as 
aged, as shapeless, and as massive, as the rock on which it was 
founded. There was neither sight nor sound that indicated 
human habitation, save that from one rude shot-hole glimmered 
the flame of the feeble lamp by which the sibyl was probably 
pursuing her mystical and nocturnal studies, shooting upon the 
tAvilight, in which it was soon lost and confounded, a single lino 
of tiny light; bearing the same proportion to that of the atmos¬ 
phere, as the aged woman and her serf, the sole inhabitants of 
that desert, did to the solitude with which they were surrounded. 

For several minutes, the party, thus suddenly and unexpectedly 
expelled from the shelter where they had reckoned upon spending 
uic night, stood in silence, each wrapt in their own separate 
reflections. Minna, her thoughts fixed on the mystical consola¬ 
tion which she had received, in vain endeavoured to extract from 
the words of Norna a more distinct and intelligible meaning; and 
the Udnller had not yet recovered his surprise at the extrusion 
to which he had been thus whimsically subjected, under circum¬ 
stances that prohibited him from resenting as an insult, treat¬ 
ment, which, in all other respects, was so shocking to the genial 
hospitality of his nature, tliat he still felt like one disposed to be 
angry, if he but knew how to set about it. Brenda was the first 
who brought matters to a point, by asking whither they were to 
go, and how they were to spend the night 1 The question, which 
was asked in a tone, that, amidst its simplicity, had something 
dolorous in it, entirely changed tlie train of her father’s ideas; 
and the unexpected perplexity of their situation now striking 
him in a comic point of view, he laughed till his very eyes ran 
over, while every rock around him rung, and the sleeping sea- 
fowl were startled from their repose, by the loud, hearty explo¬ 
sions of his obstreperous hilarity. 

The Udaller’s daughters, eagerly representing to their father 
the risk of displeasing Noima by this unlimited indulgence of his 
mirth, united their efforts to dra.g him to a farther distance from 
her dwelling. Magnus, yielding to their strength, which, feeble 
as it was, his own fit of laughter rendered him incapable of 
resisting, suffered himself to be pulled to a considerable distance 
from the Burgh, and then escaping from their hands, and sitting 
down, or rather suffering himself to drop, upon a large stone 
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which lay convonciutly by tlic wayside, he again laughed so long 
and lustily, that his vexed and anxious daughters became afraid 
that there was something more than natural in these repeated 
convulsions. 

At length his mirth exhausted botli itself and the Udaller’s 
strength, lie groaned heavily, wiped his eyes, aud said, not 
without feeling somu desire to renew his obstreperous cachinna- 
tion, “ Now, by the bones of Saint Magnus, niy ancestor and 
namesake, one would imagine that being turued out of doors, at 
this time of night, was nothing short of an absolutely exquisite 
jest; for I have shaken iny sides at it till they ached. There 
wo Silt, made snug for the night, and I made as sure of a good 
supper and a can as over T had been of either, — and here we 
are all taken aback ; and then poor Urenda’s doleful voice, and 
melancholy question, of, ‘ What is to bo done, and where arc wc 
to sleep r In good faith, unleSwS one of those knaves, who must 
needs torment the poor woman by their trenchor-%\ ovk before it 
was wanted, can make amends by telling us of some snug port 
under our lee, we have no other course for it hut to steer througli 
the twilight on the hearing of Uurgh-Westr.a, and rough it out as 
well lus wo can by the way. I am sorry but for you, girls; ffir 
many a cruize have T been upon when wc w'cro on shorter 
allowance than we arc like to have now. — 1 would 1 had but 
secured a morstd for you, and a drop for myself ; and then there 
had been but little to complain of.” 

Both sisters hastened to assure the Udaller that they felt not 
the least occasion for food. 

“ Why, that is woU,” said Magnus; and so ])c“iug the case, I 
will not complain of my own appetite, though it is sharper than 
eonvoiiient. And the rascal, Nicholas Strnmjd'ei', — what a leer 
the villain gave me as ho started the good Nautz into the salt¬ 
water ! He grinned, the knave, like a seal on a skerry.—Had it 
not been for vexing my poor kinsw'oman Noma, i would have 
sent his misbegotten body, and misshapen jolterhead, after my 
bonny flask, as .sure as Saint Magnus lies at Kh’kwall 1” 

By this time the servants returned with the j onics, which they 
had very soon caught—these sensible animals finding nothing so 
captivating in the pastures where they had been sufiered to stray, 
as inclined them to resist tiie invitation again to subject them¬ 
selves to saddle and bridle. Tho prospects of the party were 
also considerably improved by leiw.iiiig that the contents of tlieir 
surapter-ponies’ burden had not been entirely exhausted, — a 
small basket having fortunately escaped the rage of Noma and 
Pacolet, by the rapidity witli which one of the servants had 
caught up and removed it. The same domestic, an alert and 
ready-witted fellow, liad observed upon the beach, not above 
threo miles distant from the Burgh, and about a quarter of a 
mile off their straight path, a deserted Skio, or fisherman's but, 
and suggested that tliey should occupy it fur tho rest of the night. 
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in order that the ponies miglit bo refreshed, and the young ladies 
upend tlio night under cover from the raw evening air. 

When we arc delivered from great and serious dangers, our 
mood is, or ought to be, grave, in proportion to the peril we have 
escaped, and the gratitude due to protecting Providence. But 
few things raise the spirits more naturally, or more Inirmlessly, 
than when means of extrication from any of the lesser embar¬ 
rassments of life are buddetdy jn'csentcd to us; and such was the 
case in tho present instance. The Udaller, relieved from the 
apprehensions for his daughters suffering from fatigue, and him¬ 
self from too much appetite and too little food, carolled Norse 
ditties, as he spurred Bergen through the twilight, with as much 
glee and gallantry as if the night-ride had been entirely a matter 
of his own free choice. Brenda lent her voice to some of hiu 
<-li(»i‘uses, wliicli were echoed in ruder notes by the servants, 
who, in that simple sbito of society, were not considered as guilty 
of any breach of respect by mingling their voices with the song. 
Minna, indeed, was as yet unequal to stieh an effort; but she 
compelled herself to assuniti some shave in tho general hilarity 
of the meeting; and, contrary to her conduct since tho fatal 
morning which coucliuled the Festival of Saint John, she seemed 
to lake her usual iut<u‘est in wliat was going on around her, and 
''.r.’’,vverod with kindness and readiness the repeated inquiries con- 
eeming her health, with which tho Udaller every now and tlien 
iutorrupted his carol. And thus they proceeded by night, a 
happier party by far than they had been when they traced tho 
same routt; on the preceding morning, making light of the diffi¬ 
culties of the way, and promising themsedves shelter and a com¬ 
fortable night’s rest in the deserted hut which they were now 
about to approach, and which they expected to find in a state of 
darkness and solitude. 

But it was the lot of the Udaller that day to be deceived more 
tlian onCo in his calculations. 

“ And which way lies this cabin of yours, Laurie said the 
Udaller, addressing tho intelligent domestic of W’hoin w’o just 
spoke. 

“ Yonder it should be,” said Laurence Scholey, ‘*at the head 
of the voo — but, by my faith, if it bo the place, thex’e are folk 
tliere before us— God and Saint Ronau send that they be canny 
company I” 

In truth there was a light in the deserted hut, strong enough 
to glimmer through every chink of tho shingles find wreck-wood 
of which it was constructed, and to give the whole cabin the 
appearance of a smithy seen by night. The universal supersti¬ 
tion of the Zetlanders seized upon Magnus and his escort. 

They arc trows,” said one voice. 

They are witches,” murmured another. 

** They aro mermaids,” muttered a third; " only hear their 
wild singing 
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AH stopped; and, in effect, some notes of music were audible, 
which Brenda, mth a voice that quivered a little, but yet had a 
turn of arch ridicule in its tone, pronounced to be the sound of a 
Addle. 

Fiddle or fiend,” said the Udaller, who, if he believed in such 
nightly apparitions as had struck terror into his retinue, certainly 
feared them not — “ fiddle or fiend, may the devil fetch me if a 
witch cheats me out of supper tu-night, for the second time!” 

So saying, he dismounted, clenched his trusty truncheon in 
his hand, and advanced towards the hut, fallowed by Laurence 
alone; the rest of his retinue continuing stationary on the beach, 
beside liis daughters and his ponies. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

What ho, my Jovial mat(‘scome on! vre ’ll frolic it 
Like fairies frisking in tlie merry moonshine, 

8een by the curtnl friar, who, from some christening 
Or sorao blithe bridal, hies belated cell-ward 
He starts, and clianges Ins bold bottle swagger 
To clmrchiiian’s pace professional, and, ransacking 
His treaclieroiis memory for some holy iiymn. 

Finds but the roundel of the iiiidniglit catch. 

OM Play. 

The stride of the Udaller relaxed notliing of its length or of 
its firmness as he approached the glimmering cabin, from which 
he now heard distinctly the sound of the fiddle. But, if still long 
and firm, his steps succeeded each other rather more slowly than 
usual; for, like a cautious, though a brave general, Magnus was 
willing to reconnoitre liis enemy before assailing him. The 
trusty Laurence Scholcy, who kept close behind his master, now 
whispered into his ear, “ So help me, sir, as I believe that the 
ghaist, if ghaist It be, that plays so bravely on the fiddle, must 
be the ghaist of Maister Claud Ualcro, or his wraith at least; for 
never was bow drawn across thairm which brought out the gude 
auld spring of * Fair and Lucky,’ so like his ain.” 

Magnus was himself much of the same opiuion ; for he knew 
the bUthe minstrelsy of the spirited little old man, and hailed 
the hut with a hearty hilloah, which was immediately replied to 
by the cheery note of his ancient messmate, and Halcro himself 
presently made his appearance on the beach. 

The Udaller now signed to his retinue to come up, while he 
asked his friend, after a kind greeting and much sliakiug of 
hands, " How the devil he came to sit there, playing old tunes in 
so desolate a place, like an owl whooping to the moon 1” 

“ And tell me rather, Fowd,” said Claud Halcro, “ how you 
came to be within hearing of me 1 ay, by my word, and with 
your bonny daughters, too t — Jarto Minna and Jarto Brenda, 1 
bid you welcome to these yellow sands— and there, shake hands, 
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as glorious John, or some other body, says, upon the same occa¬ 
sion. And how came you here like two fair swans, making day 
out of tviiligbt, and turning all you step upon to silver 

“ You shall know all about them presently,” answered Magnus; 
but what messmates have you got in the hut with you I I 
think 1 hear some one speaking.” 

“ None,” replied Claud llalcro, “ but that poor creature, the 
Factor, and my imp of a boy Giles. I — but come in — come in 
— hero you will find us starving in comfort — not so much as a 
mouthful of sour si Hocks to be liad for love or money.” 

“ That may be in a small part helped,” said the Udaller; “ for 
though the best of our supper is gone over the Fitful Crags to 
the sealchies and the dog-fish, yet we have got something in the 
kit still. — Here, Laurie, bring up the ri/rfa.” 

Jokulj joknl!”* was Laurence’s joyful answer; and he 
liasteued for the basket. 

“By the bicker of Saint Magnus,” + said Haloro, “and the 
burliest bishop that ever quaffed it for luck’s sake, there is no 
finding your locker empty, Magnus ! I believe sincerely that ere 
a friend wanted, you could, like old Luggie the warlock, fish up 
boiled and roasted out of the pool of Kibster.” 

“ You are wrong there, Jarto Claud,” said Magnus Troil, “ for, 
tar from helping me to a supper, the foul fiend, I believe, has carried 
off great part of mine this blessed evening; but you are welcome to 
sliare and share of what is left.” This was said while the pai'ty 
entered the hut. 

Here, in a cabin which smelled strongly of dried fish, and whose 
sides and roof were jet-black with smoke, they found thcuuliappy 
Triptolemus Yellow ley seated beside a fire made of dried sea¬ 
weed, mingled with some peats and wreck-wood; his sole com¬ 
panion a bare-footed, yellow-haired Zetland boy, who acted 
occasionally as a kind of page to Claud llalcro, bearing his fiddle 
on his shoulders, saddling his pony, and rendering him similar 
duties of kindly observance. The disconsolate agriculturist, for 
such his visage betokened him, displayed little surprise, and less 
animation, at the arrival of the Udaller and his companions, until, 
after the party had drawn close to the fire, (a neighbourhood wliich 
the dampness of the night air rendered far fitun disagreeable,) 
the pannier was opened, and a tolerable supply of barley-breaa 
and hung-beef, besides a flask of brandy, (no doubt smaller than that 
which the relentless hand of Pacolet had emptied into the ocean,) 
gave assurances of a tolerable supper. Then, indeed, the worthy 
Factor giinned, chuckled, rubbed his hands, and inquired after aU 
hiends at Burgh- Westra, 

« JokuU Bir; a None expression, still in common use. 

f Tho Bicker of Saint Magnus, » vessel of enormous diiuansloDS, was proservea 
at Kirkwall. and presented to each Blsliop of the Orkneys. If the new incuinbent 
WAS able to qimiY It out at one draught, which was a tusk for lleroulee or Rurio 
Mhorof Dun vegan, the omen boded a crop of unubual fertility. 

% See Note X. Luggie. 
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When they had all partaken of this needful refrebliment, the 
Udaller repeated hia inquiries of Halcro, and more particularly 
of the Factor, how they came to he nestled iii such a remote 
comer at such an hour of night. 

“ Maister Magnus Troil,*’ said Triptolcmus, when a second cup 
had given him spirits to tell his tale of wo, “ I would not havo 
you think that it is a little thing that distui'hs me. I come of that 
grain that takes a sair wind to shake it. I have seen many a 
Martinmas and many a Whitsunday in ray day, whilk are the times 
peculiarly grievous to those of n\y craft, and I could aye bide the 
bang; but I think I am like to be dung ower a’ thegitlier in this 
damuod country of yours — Gude forgic me forswearing—but 
evil coinmuTiication corrupteth good manners.” 

Now, Heaven guide us,” said the Fd.dler, “ what is the mat¬ 
ter with the man ? Why, man, if you will put your plough into 
new land, you must look to have it hank on a stone now and then 
— You must set us an os.ample of patience, seeing you come here 
for our improvement.” 

‘‘ And tlie dell was in ray feet when I did so,” said the Factor ; 
“ 1 had hotter have set myself to improve the caiwi on Cloch- 
naben.” 

“ But what is it, after all,” said the Udaller," that has befallen 
you ? — what is it that you complain of ?” 

“ Of every thing that has chanced to me since I landed on this 
island, which 1 believe was accursed at the very ci’eation,” said 
die agriculturist, “ and assigned as a fitting station for sorners, 
thieves, whores, ( E beg the ladLos’ pardon,) witches, hitches, and 
all evil spirits !” 

“ By my faith, a goodly .:atalogue !” said Magnus ; “and there 
lias been the day, that if I had heard yf)u give out the half of it, 
I should have turned improver myself, and have tried to amend 
your manners with a cudgel,” 

“ Bctir with mo,” said the Factor, “ Maister Fo\^d, or MaistiT 
Udaller, or vvhatevcr else they may call you, and as you are 
strong be pitiful, aod consider the luckless lot of any inexperi¬ 
enced person who lights upon this earthly paradise of yoni’s. lie 
asks for drink, they bring him sour whey — no disparagement to 
your brandy, Fowd, which is excellent— You ask for meat, and 
they bring you sour sillocks that Satan might choke upon— You 
call your labourers togetlicr, and hid them work ; it proves Saint 
Magnus’s day, or Saint Honan’s day, or some infernal saint or 
other’s — or else, perhaps, they have come out of bed witli the 
wrong foot foremost, or they have seen an owl, or a rabbit has 
crossed tlieir path, or they have dreamed of a roasted horse — in 
short, notliing is to be done— Give them a spade, and they work 
as if it burned their fingers ; hut set them to dancing, and see 
when they will tire of funking and flinging !” 

“ And why should they, poor bodies,” said Claud Halcro, “ as 
long as there are good fiddlers to play to them 1” 
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“ Ay, ay,” said Triptoleiiius sliaking his head, “ you are a 
proper person to uphold them in such a humour. Well, to pro¬ 
ceed :— I till a piece of my best ground j down comes a sturdy 
beggar that wants a ksiilyard, or a plant-a-cniive, as you call it, 
ami he claps down an enclosure in the middle of my bit shot of 
corn, as lightly as if he was baitli laird and tenant ; and gainsay 
him wha likes, tliero he dibbles in his kail-plants ! I sit down 
to my soiTowful dinner, thinking to have peace and (piietness 
there at l(;ast; w'hen in comes one, two, throe, four, or half-a- 
ilozen of flkelping long lads, from some foolery or anilher, misca’ 
me for barring rny ain door against them, and eat up tlie best 
half of what my sister’s providence — .and she is not over boun¬ 
tiful—has allotted for my dinner ! Then enters a witch, witli an 
tdlwand in her hand, and she raises the wind or lajs »t, whieli- 
ovor she likes, majors up and down my house as if she was mis¬ 
tress of it, and I am bounden to thank Heaven if she carries not 
the broadside of it away with her !” 

“Still,” said the I’owd, “this is no answer to rny question— 
how the foul fiend 1 come to find you at moorings here 

“ Have pati(“Tico, worthy sir,” r(;\)lied the afllicted Factor, “ and 
listen to what I have to nay, for 1 fancy it will be as well to tell 
y'"i the whole matter. You must know, I once thought that I 
IskI gotten a small godsend, that might have made all tlicse 
matters c'asier.” 

“ How ! a godsend ! Do you mean a wreck, Master Factor 1” 
exelaiined Magnus; “ shame upon you, that should have set ex¬ 
ample to othei’s !” 

11 was no wriick,” said the Factor ; “ but if you must needs 
know', it chanced that as I raided an heartbstane in one of the old 
chambers at tttourbm'gh, (for my sister is minded that there is 
little use in mair fire-places about a house than one, and I wanted 
the staiie to knock bear upon,) when, what should 1 light on but a 
born full of old coins, silver the maist feck of them, but wi’ a bit 
sprinkling of gold among them too. * Weel, I thought this was 
a dainty w'indfa,’ and so thought Baby, and we were the mair 
willing to put up with a place where there were siccan braw neat 
eggs—and wo i^ade down the stane cannily over the horn, which 
seemed to me to bo the very cornucopia, or horn of abundance; and 
for farther security, Baby wad visit the room maybe twenty times 
ill the day, and myst'll at an orra time, to the boot of a* that.” 

“On my word, and a very pretty amusement,” said Claud 
Ilalero, “ to look over a horn of oi’c’s own siller. I question if 
glorious John Dry don ever enjoyed such a pastime in his life — I 
am very sure I never did.” 

“ Yes, but you forget, Jarto Claud,” s.aid the ITduller, “ tliat 
the Factor was only counting over the money for my Ijord the 
Chamberlain. As he is so keen for his Lordship’s rights in 

• Sc« Note y. AnUoxic Coinsfoiinif in Zetland. 
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whales and wrecks^ he would not surely forget him in treasure* 
trove.” 

“ Adiein ! a*hera ! a-he — he—hem !” ejaculated Triptolemus, 
seized at the moment with an awkward fit of coughing,— “no 
doubt, iny Lord’s right in the matter would have been considered, 
being in the hand of one, though I say it, as just as can be found 
in Angus-shire, let alone tlie Mearns. But mark what happened 
of late 1 One day, as I went up to see that all was safe and snug, 
and just to count out tlie share that should have been his Lord- 
ship’s— for surely the labourer, as one may call the finder, is 
worthy of his hire — nay, some learned men say, that when the 
finder in point of trust and in point of power, representeth the 
dominuBf or lord superior, he taketh the whole ; but let that pass, 
as a kittle question in apicibtiis juris, as we wont to say at Saint 
Andrews—Well, sir and ladies, when I went to the upper cham¬ 
ber, what should 1 see but an ugsome, ill-shapod, and must 
uncouth dwarf, that wanted but hoofs and horns to have made an 
utter devil of him, counting over tlie very hornful of siller ! I 
am no timorous man, Master Fowd, but, judging that I should 
proceed with caution in such a matter—for 1 had reason to be¬ 
lieve that there w’os devilry in it—I accosted him In Latin, (whilk 
it is maist becoming to speak to anght whilk taketh upon it as a 
goblin,) and conjured him in nvminef and so forth, with such 
words as my poor learning could furnish of a suddenty, whilk, to 
say truth, were not so many, nor altogether so purely latineezod 
as might have been, had I not been few years at college, and 
many at the pleugh. Well, sirs, he started at first, as one that 
heareth that which he expects not; biit presently recovering 
himself, he wawls on rne with his gray een, like a wild-cat, and 
opens his mouth, whilk resembled the mouth of an oven, for the 
deil a tongue he had in it, that 1 could spy, and took upon his 
ugly self altogether the air and bearing of a bull dog, whilk I 
have seen loosed at a fair upon a mad staig whereupon 1 w'as 
something daunted, and Avithdrew myself to call upon sister Baby, 
who fears neither d(jg nor devil, when there is in question tho 
little penny siller. And truly she raise to the fray as I hae seen 
the Lindsays and Ogilvics bristle up, when Donald MacDounoch, 
or the like, made a start down frae the Highlands on tho braes of 
Islay. But aii auld useless carline, called Tronda Drousdaughter, 
(they might call her Drone tho sell of her, without farther addi¬ 
tion,) Dung herself right in my sister’s gate, and yelloched and 
skirled, that you would have thought her a whole generation of 
hounds ; whereupon 7 judged it best to make ao yoking of it, and 
stop the pleugh until I got my sister’s assistance. Whilk when [ 
had done, and wo mounted the stair to tho apartment in which 
the said dwarf, devil, or other apparition, was to be seen, dwarf, 
horn, and siller, were as clean gane as if tho cat had lickit tho 
place where I saw thorn.” 

* Younff unbroken hone. 
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Here Triptolemus pused in his extraordinary narration, while 
the rest of the party looked lyion each other in surprise, and the 
Udaller muttered to Claud llalcro—“By nil tokens, this must 
have been citlier the devil or Nicholas Strumpfer ; and, if it were 
him, he is more of a goblin than e’er I gave him credit for, and 
shall be apt to rate him as such in futui'e.” Then, addressing the 
Factoi*, he inquired—“Saw ye nought how this dwarf of yours 
parted company ?” 

“ As T shall answer it, no,” replied Triptolemus, with a cautious 
look around him, as if daunted oy tho recollection ; “ neitlier I, 
nor Baby, who had her wits more about her, not having seen this 
unseemly vision, could perceive any way by whilk he made eva¬ 
sion. Only Tronda said she saw him flee forth of the window of 
the west roundel of the auld house, upon a dragon, as she averred. 
But, as the dragon is held a fabulous animal, I suld pronounce 
her averment to rest upon deceptio 

“ But, may we not ask farther,” said Brenda, stimulated by 
curiosity to know as much of her cousin Noma’s family as was 
possible, “ how all this operated uj>on Master Ycllowley, so as to 
occasion his being in this place at so unseasouable an hour 1” 

“ Seasonable it must be, Mistress Brenda, since it brought us 
into your sweet company,” answered Claud llalcro, whose mercu¬ 
rial brain far outstripped the slow conceptions of the agricultu¬ 
rist, and who became impatient of being so lojig silent. “ To say 
the truth, it was I, Mistress Brenda, who reconnnended to our 
friend the Factor, whose bouse 1 chanced to cull at just after this 
mischance, (and where, by llie way, owing doubtless to the hurry 
of their spirits, 1 was but poorly I’eceived,) to make a visit to our 
other friend at Fitful-head, well judging from certain points of the 
story, at which my other and more particular friend than either 
(looking at Magnus) may chance U) form a guess, tliat they who 
break a head arc the best to find a plaster. And as our friend 
tho Factor scrupled travelling on horseback, — in respect of sonic 
tumbles ii*oin our ponies-” 

“ Which aro incarnate devils,” said Triptolemus, aloud, mut¬ 
tering under his breath, “ like every live thing that 1 have found 
in l^otland.” 

“ Well, Fowd,” continued llalcro, “ I undertook to carry him 
to Fitful-head in my little boat, which Giles and 1 can manage as 
if it were an Admiral’s barge full manned ; and Master Tripto¬ 
lemus Yellowlcy will tell you how seaman-like T piloted him to 
the little haven, within a quarter of a mile of Noma’s dwelling.” 

“ I wish to Ileavcn you had brought me as safe back again,” 
said the Factor. 

“ Why, to be sure,” replied the minstrel, “ I am, as glorious 
John says,— 

‘ A (Inrinp; pilot in pxfrpuuty, 

PleAhcd with the danger when the waves go high, 

I seek ttio storm — but, for a calm unlit. 

Will steer too near the sands, to shew my wit.’ ’* 
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“ 1 shewed little wit in intrusting myself to your charge,” said 
Triptolemus ; " and you still less when you upset the boat at the 
throat of the voo, as you call it, when oven the poor bairn, that 
was mair than half drowned, told you that you were carrying too 
■much sail; and then ye Avad fasten the rape to the bit stick on 
the boat-side, that ye might have time to play on the fiddle.” 

"What!” said the Udaller, "make fast the sheets to the 
thwart ? a most unseasonable practice, Claud llalcro.” 

" And sae came of it,” replied the agriculturist; " for theneist 
blast (and we are never lang without aiie in these parts) whoralcd 
us as a gudowife would A\homle a bowie, and ne’er a thing wad 
Maister Halcro save but his fiddle. The puir bairn SAvam out 
like a water-spaniel, and 1 swatteved hai’d for my life, wi’ tho 
help of auc of the oars ; and here we aro, comfortless creatures, 
that, till a good wind blew you here, had nactliing to eat but a 
mouthful of Noi’way rusk, that has mair sawdust than ryeraeal 
ill it, and tastes liker turpentine than ony thing else.” 

“ I thought we heard you very merry,” said Brenda, " as we 
came along the beach.” 

Ye heard a fiddle, Mistress Brenda,” said tho h^ictor ; " and 
maybe ye may think there can be nae deardi, miss, where that 
is bldrling. But then it was Maister Claud llalcro’s fiddle, whilk, 
I am apt to think, wad sldrl at his father’s deathbed, or at his 
ain, sae lang as bis fingers could pinch the thairm. And it was 
nao sma’ aggravation to my misfortune to have him bumming 
.a’ soi*ts of springs, — Norso and Scots, Highland and Lawland, 
lilnglish and Italian, in my lug, as if nothing bad happened that 
was amiss, and wc all in such stress raid perplexity.” 

" Why, 1 told you sorrow would never right the boat. Factor,” 
said the thoughtless minstrel, " and I did my best to make you 
merry ; if I failed, it was iieitlior my fault nor iny fiddle’s. 1 
have drawn the bow across it before glorious John Diyden him¬ 
self.” 

“ 1 will hear no stories about glorious John Drydcn,” answei’od 
tho Udailer, who dreaded Ilaloro’s narratives ps much as Tripto- 
loraus did his music,—" I will hear nought of him, but one story 
to every three bowls of punch, — it is our old paction, you know. 
But tell me, instead, what said Norna to you about your errand?” 

" Ay, there was anithcr fine upshot,” said Master Yellowley. 
“ She wadna look at us, or listen to us; only she bothered our 
acquaintance, Master Ilalero here, who thought he could liave 
sae much to say wi’ her, with about a score of questions about 
your family and household estate, Miistor Magnus Troil; and 
when she had gotten a’ she wanted out of him, I tliought she wad 
liae dung him ower the craig, like an empty peacod.” 

" And for yourself V* said the Udaller. 

" She wadna listen to my story, nor hear sae much as a word 
that I liad to say,” answered Triptoleraus; " and sae much for 
them that sock to witches and familiar spirits 1” 
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“ You needed not to have had recourse to Noma’s wisdom, 
Master Factor,” said Minna, not unwilling, perhaps, to stop his 
railing against the friend who had so lately rendered her service; 

the youngest child in Orkney could have told you, that fairy 
treasures, if tliey are not wisely employed for the good of others, 
as well as of those to whom they are imparted, do not dwell long 
with their possessors.” 

Your humble servant to command. Mistress Minnie,” said 
Triptolemus; " I thank ye for the hint, — and 1 am blithe that 
you have gotten your wits— I beg pardon, I meant your health 
— into the barn-yard again. For the treasure, I neither used 
nor abused it, — they that live in the house with ray sister Baby 
wad find it hard to do either! — and as for speaking of it, whilk 
they say muckle offends them whom wo in Scotland call Good 
Neighbours, and you call Drows, the face of the auld Norse kings 
rni tlie coins themselves, might have spoken as much about it as 
ever I did.” 

“ The Factor,” said Claud Halcro, not unwilling to stnze tlie 
opportunity of revenging himstdf on 'rriptoleinus, for disgracing 
his seamanship and disparaging his music, — “ The Factor was 
so scrupulous, as to keep the thing quiet even from his master, 
the Lord Chamberlain ; but, now that the math'r has ta’en wind, 
Ijv. is likely to have to account to his master for that which is no 
longer in his possession ; for the Lord Chamberlain will be in no 
hurry, I think, to believe the story of the dwarf. Neither do I 
think ” (winking to the Udaller) “ that Norna gave credit to a 
word of so odd a story ; and I dare say that was the reason that 
she received us, I must needs say, in a very dry manner. I 
rather think she knew that Triptolemus, our friend hero, had 
found some other hiding-hole for the money, and that the story 
<tf the goblin w'as all his own invention. For my part, I will 
never believe there was such a dwarf to be seen as the crea¬ 
ture Master Yellowlcy describes, until 1 set my own eyes on 
him.” 

“ Then you may do so at this moment,” said the Factor; “ for, 

by-,” (he muttered a deep asseveration as he sprung on his 

feet in great horror,) “ there the creature is!” 

All turned their eyes in the dii'oetinn in w'hich he pointed, and 
saw the hideous misshapen figure of Pacolct, with his eyes fixed 
and glaring at them through the smoke. Ho had stolen upon 
their conversation unperceived, until tlie Factor’s eye lighted 
upon him in the manner we have described. There was eorae- 
thing so ghastly in his sudden and unexpected appc.arance, that 
even the Udaller, to w'hom his form was familiar, could not help 
starting. Neither pleased with himself for having testified this 
degree of emotion, however slight, nor with the dwarf w-ho had 
given cause to it, Magnus asked liim sharply, w'hat was his busi¬ 
ness there ? Pacolet replied by producing a letter, which he 

VOL. XIIT. s 
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pave to the Udaller, uttering a sound resembling the word 
Shogh.* 

“That is the Highlandman’s language,” said the Udaller — 
“ didst thou learn that, Nicholas, when you lost your own 1” 

Pacolct nodded, and signed to him to read his letter. 

“ That is no such easy matter by fire-light, my good friend,” 
replied the Udaller; “ but it may concern Minna, and we must 
trv.” 

%i _ 

Brenda offered her assistance, but tho Udaller answered, “ No, 
no, my girl, — Norna’s letters must be read by those tlioy are 
written to. Give tho knave, Strumpfor, a drop of brandy the; 
while, though ho little deserves it at my hands, considering tho 
grin with which lie sent the good Nantz down tho crag this 
morning, as if it had been as much ditch-water.” 

“ Will you bo this honest gentleman’s cup-bearer — his Gany¬ 
mede, friend Yellow ley, or shall I ?” said Claud HiUcro aside to 
the Factor; while Magnus Troil, having carefully wdped his 
spectacles, which ho produced from a large copper case, had dis¬ 
posed them on his nose, and was studying the epistle of Noma. 

“ I would not touch liiin, or go near liini, for all the Carso of 
Gowric,” said the Factor, whose fears were by no means entirely 
removed, though he saw that the dwarf was received as a crea- 
tiu’o of ilcsh and blood by tho rest of tho company; “ but I pray 
you to ask him what he has done with ray horn of coins ?” 

The dwarf, who heard the question, threw back his head, luid 
displayed his enormous throat, pointing to it with his finger. 

“ Nay, if ho has swallowed them, there is no more to bo said,” 
replied the Factor; only £ hope he will thri vc on them as a cow 
on wet clover. He is dame Noma’s servant it’s like, — such 
man, such mistress! But if theft and witchcraft are to go un¬ 
punished in this land, my Lord must find another factor; for I 
have boon used to live in a country where men’s worldly gear 
was keepit from infang and outfang tliief, as well as their immor¬ 
tal souls from the claws of the deil and his cummers — sain and 
save us ! ’ 

Tile agriculturist w'as perhaps the less reserved in expressing 
his complaints, tliat the Udaller was for tho present out of hear¬ 
ing, liaving drawn Claud Halero apart into another comer of the 
hut. 

“ And tell me,” said he, “ friend Halero, what errand took thee 
to Siimburgh, since I reckon it was scarce the mere pleasure of 
sailing in partnership with yonder barnacle V* 

“ In faith, Fowd,” said tho bard, “and if you will have the 
truth, I went to speak to Norna on your affairs.” 

“ On ray affairs ?” replied the U dallcr; “ on what affairs of 
mine ?” 

“ Just touching your daughter’s health. I heard that Noma 


• In Gaelic, the^’e. 
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refused your message, and would not see Eric Scamboster. 
Now, said I to myself, I have scarce joyed in meat, or drink, or 
music, or aught else, since Jai'to Minna has been so ill; and I 
may say, literally as well as figuratively, that my day and night 
have been made sorrowful to me. In short, I thought 1 might 
have some more interest with old Norna than another, as scalds 
and wis(i women were always accounted something akin ; and I 
undertook the journey with the hope to he of some use to my 
old friend and his lovely daughter.” 

“ And it was most kindly done of you, good warm-hearted 
Claud,” said the; Udaller, sliaking him warmly by the hand,— 
“ T ever said you shewed the good old Norse heart amongst ail 
thy fiddling and thy folly. — Tut, man, never wince for the 
matter, but bo blithe that thy heart is better than thy head. 
Wcll,^—and 1 warrant you got no answer from Norua 

None to purpose,” replied Claud Halcro; “ but she hold mo 
close to question about Minna’s illness, too,—and I told her how' 
J had met licr abroad the other morning in no very good 
weather, and liow her sister llronda said she had hurt her foot; 
— in short, 1 told her all and every thing 1 know.” 

“ And something nior*o besides, it would seem,” said the 
Udaller; “ for 1, at least, never heard before that Minna had 
l.uit herself.” 

“ Oh, a scratch! a mere scratch!” said the old man; but i 
was startled about it—terrified lest it had been tlie bite of a dog, 
or some hurt from a venomous tiring. 1 told aU to Noma how¬ 
ever.” 

“ And what,” answered the Udaller, “ did she say, in die way 
of reply ?” 

“ She bade mo begone about ray business, and told me that 
tlie issue would be known at the Kirkwall Fair; and said just the 
like to this noodle of a Factor — it was all tliat cither of us got 
foi,’ our labour,” said Halcro. 

“ That is str.angc,” said Magnus. “ My kinswoman writes me 
in this letter not to fail going thither with my daughters. This 
Fair runs strongly in her head ; — one would iliink she intended 
to lead the market, and yet she has nothing to buy or to soil 
there that I know of. And so you came away as wise as you 
w'cnt, and swamped your boat at die mouth of the voo 1” 

“ Why, how could I help it said the poet. I had set the 
boy to steer, and as the flaw came suddenly off shore, I could 
not let go the tack and play on the fiddle at the same time. But 
it is all well enough, — salt-water never harmed Zedander, so as 
lie could get out of it; and, as Heaven would have it, we were 
within man’s depth of the shore, and chancing to find this skio, 
wc should have done well enough, widi shelter and fire, and are 
much better than well with your good cheer and good company. 
But it wears late, and Night and Day must he both as sleepy as 
old Midnight can make them. There is an inner crib here, 
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where the fishers slept,—somewhat fragrant with the smell of 
their fish, but that is wholesome They shall bestow themselves 
tlierc, with the help of what cloaks you have, and then we will 
have one cup of brandy, and one stave of glorious John, or some 
little trifle of my own, and so sleep as sound as cobblers.” 

“ Two glasses of brandy, if you please,” said the Udaller, “ if 
our stores do not run dry; but not a single stave of glorious 
John, or of any one else to-night.” 

And this being arranged and executed agreeably to tlie 
peremptory pleasure of the Udaller, tlie whole party consigned 
themselves to slumber for the night, and on the next day 
departed for their several habitations, Claud llalcro having pre¬ 
viously arranged with the Udaller that ho would accompany mm 
and his daughters on their proposed visit to Kirkwall. 


ciiapti:r xxxt. 

“ By this hand, thou think’st me ns far in the devil’s hook as thou and 
Fnistaff’, for obduracy and persistency. Let the end try tlie man. . . Albeit I 
could tell to thee, (as to one it pleuhcs me, for fault of a better, to call iny 
friond,) 1 could be sad, and sad indeed too.” 

Henry I F. Part 2d. 

We must now change the scene from Zetland to Orkney, and 
request our readers to accompany us to the ruins of an elegant, 
tlumgh ancient structure, called the Earl’s Palace. Tl'hese remains, 
though much dilapidated, still exist in the neighbourhood of the 
massive and venerable pile, which Norw’egian devotion dedicated 
to Saint Magnus the Martyr, and, being contiguous to the Bishop’s 
Palace, which is also ruinous, the place is impressive, as exhibiting 
vestiges of the mutations both in Church and State wliicli have 
affected Orkney, as well as countries more exposed to such con¬ 
vulsions. Several parts of these ruinous buildings might bo 
selected (under suitiiblc modifications) as the model of a Gothic 
mansion, provided architects would be contented rather to imitate 
what is really beautiful in tliat species of building, than to make 
a medley of the caprices of the order, confounding the military, 
ecclesiastical, and domestic styles of all ages at random, with 
additional fantasies and combinations of their own device, “ all 
formed out of the builder’s brain.” 

The Earl’s Palace forms three sides of an oblong square, and 
has, even in its ruins, the air of an elegant yet massive structure, 
uniting, as was usual in the residence of feudal princes, the 
character of a palace and of a castle. A great banqueting-hall, 
communicating witli several large rounds, or projecting turret- 
rooms, and having at either end an iinmeuso chimney, testifies 
the ancient Northern hospitality of the Earls of Orkney, and com¬ 
municates, almost in the modem fashion, with a gallery, or with- 
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draxving-room, of corresponding dimensions, and having, like the 
hall, its projecting turrets. The lordly hall itself is lighted by a 
fine Gothic window of shafted stone at one end, and is entered by 
a spacious and elegant staircase, consisting of three flights of stoiie 
steps. The exterior ornamente and proportions of the ancient 
building are also very handsome ; but, being totally unprotected, 
this remnant of the pomp and grandeur of Eai’ls, who assumed 
the license as well as the dignity of petty sovereigns, is now fast 
crumbling to decay, and has sufiered considerably since tlie date 
of our 8t«)ry. 

With folded arms and downcast looks, the pirate Cleveland 
was pacing slowly the ruined hall wliich we have just described ; 
a place of retirement which ho had probably chosen because it 
was distant from public resort. His dress was considerably 
altered from that which he usually wore ir. Zetland, and seemed 
a sort of uniform, richly laced, and exhibiting no small quantity 
of embroidery ; a bat with a plume, and a small sword very 
liandsomely mounted, then the constant companion of every one 
who assumed the rank of a gentleman, shewed his pretensions to 
that character. But if his exterior w'as so far improved, it 
seemed to be otherwise with his health and spirits. He was 
pale, and had lost both the fire of his eye and the vivacity of his 
step, and his whole appearance indicated melancholy of mind, or 
suffering of body, or a combination of both evils. 

As Cleveland thus paced these ancient ruins, a young man, of a 
light and slender form, whose showy dress seemed to have been 
studied with care, yet exhibited more extravagance than judg¬ 
ment or taste, whose manner was a janty affectation of tlie free 
and easy rake of the period, and the expression of whose coun¬ 
tenance was lively, with a cast of effrontery, tripped up the 
staircase, entered the hall, and presented himself to Cleveland, 
who merely nodded to him, and pulling his hat deeper over his 
brows, resumed his solitary and discontented promenade. 

The stranger adjusted his own hat, nodded in return, took 
snuff, with the air of a petit maitre, from a richly chased gold box, 
offered it to Cleveland as he passed, and being repulsed rather 
coldly, replaced the box in his pocket, folded his arms in his 
turn, and stood looking with fixed attention on his motions w'hose 
solitude he had interrupted. At length Cleveland stopped sliort, 
as if impatient of being longer the subject of his observation, and 
said abruptly, " Why can 1 not be left alone for half an hour, 
and what the devil is it that you want 

“ 1 am glad you spoke first,” answered the stranger, care¬ 
lessly ; “ I was determined to know whether you were Clement 
Cleveland, or Cleveland’s ghost, and they say ghosts never take 
the first word, so I now set it down for yourself in life and limb; 
and here is a fine old hurly-house you have fouud out for an owl 
to hide himself in at midday, or a ghost to revisit the pale 
glimpses of the moon, as the (tivine Shakapeare says.’*^ 
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“ Well, well,” answered Cleveland, abruptly, ** your jest is made, 
and now let us have your earnest.” 

“ In earnest, then. Captain Cleveland,” replied his companion, 
“ I think you know mu for your friend.” 

1 am content to suppose so,” said Cleveland. 

It is more than supposition,” replied the young man; “I have 
proved it — proved it both hero and elsewhere.” 

“ Well, well,” answered Cleveland, “ I admit you have been 
always a friendly fellow — and what then ?” 

“ Well, well — and what then 1” replied tho other ; this is 
but a brief way of thanking folk. Look you. Captain, here i.j 
Benson, Barlowe, Dick Fletcher, and a few others of us who 
wished you well, have kept your old comrade Captain GofFe in 
these seas upon the look-out for you, whem he and Hawkins, and 
the greater part of the ship’s company, would fain have been 
down on the Spanish Main, and at tho old trade.” 

“ And I wish to God that you had all gone about your business,” 
said Cleveland, “ and left me to my fate.” 

Which would have been to bo informed against and hanged. 
Captain, the first time that any of these Dutch or English rascals, 
whom you have lightened of their cargoes, came to sc‘t their eyes 
upon you; and no place more likely to meet with seafaring men, 
than in these Islands. And here, to screen ytm from such a risk, 
we have been Wiisting our precious time, till folk are grown very 
peery; and when we have no more goods or money to spend 
amongst them, the fellows will be for grabbing the ship.” 

“ Well, then, wliy do you not sail off without me ?” said 
Cleveland — ‘'There has been fair partition, and all have had 
their share — let all do as they like. I have lost my ship, and 
Jiaving been once a Captain, I will nut go to sea under com¬ 
mand of Goffo or any other man. Besides, you know w'ell 
enough that both Hawkins and ho boar mo ill-will for keeping 
them from sinking the Spanish brig, with tlio poor devils of 
negroes on board.” 

“ Why wiiat the fool fiend is the matter with thee said his 
companion: “ Are you Clement Cleveland, our owi\ old true-hearted 
Clem of the Cleugh, and do you talk of being afraid of Hawkins 
and GofFe, and a score of such fellows, when you have myself, and 
Barlowe, and Dick Fletcher at your back ? When was it wo deserted 
you, either in council or in fight, that you should be afraid of our 
flinching now ? And as for serving under GofFo, 1 hope it is no 
now thing for gentlemen of fortune who are going on the account, 
to change a Captain now and then ? Lot us alone for that, — 
Captain you shall be; for death rock mo asleep if I servo under 
that fellow Gofie, who is as very a bloodliound as ever sucked bitch! 
No, no, I thank you—my Captain must have a little of tlie gentle¬ 
man about him, howsoever. Besides, you know, it was you who 
first dipped my hands in the dirty water, and turned mo from a 
stroller by land, to a rover by sea.” 
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“ Alas, poor Bunco!” said Cleveland, “ you owe me little thanks 
for that service.” 

“ That is as you take it,” replied Bunce; for my part I sco 
no harm in levying contributions on the public either one way or 
t 'other. But I wish you would forget that name of Bunco, and 
call me Altamcnt, as I have often desired yon to do. I hope a 
gentleman of the roving trade has as good a right to have an 
alias ns a stroller, and 1 never stopped on the boards but what 1 
was Altamoiit at the least.” 

“Well, tljcn, Jack Altaraont,” replied Cleveland, “since Alta* 
mont is the word-” 

“Yes, but. Captain, Jaolb is not the w’ord, though Altamont 
be so. Jack Altamont — why, ’tis a velvet coat with paper lace 
—Let it be Frederick, Captain ; Frederick Altamont is all of a 
piece.” 

“ Frederick be it, then, with all my heart,” said Cleveland ; 
“and pray tell me, which of your names will sound best at 
the head of the Last Spcccli, Confe8.sion, and Djing Words 
of John Bimce, a/ias Frederick Altamont, who was this morning 
hanged at Execution-dock, for the crime of Piracy upon the High 
Seas '1” 

“ Faith, I cannot answer that question, w'ithout another can of 
grog. Captain ; so if you will go dow’n with me to Bet Haldane’s on 
the quay, 1 will bestow some thought on the matter, with the help 
of a right j)ipe of Trmidado. We will have the gallon bowd filled 
with th(» l»est stuff you over tasted, and I know some smart 
wenches who will help us to drain it. But you shako your liead 
- you’re not i’ the vein 1 — Well, then, 1 will stay with you ; 
for by this hand, Clem, yon shift me not off. Only I will ferret 
you out of this burrow of old stones, and cju’ry you into sunshine 
and fair air.— Where shall wo go V* 

“ Where you will,” said Cleveland, “ so that you keep out of 
the way of our own rascals, and all others.” 

“ Why, then,” replied Bunco, “you and I will go up to the 
Hill of Whitford, which overlooks the towui, and walk together as 
gravely and honestly as a pair of well-employed attorneys.” 

As they proceeded to Icavo the ruinous castle, Bunco, turning 
back to look at it, thus addressed his companion : 

“ Harlc ye. Captain, dost thou know who last inhabited this old 
cockloft ?” 

“ An Earl of the Orkneys, they say,” replied Cleveland. 

“ And are you avised what death he died of ?” said Bunce ; “ for 
I have heard that it was of a tight neck-eollar—a hempen fever, 
or the like.” 

“ The people hero do say,” replied Cleveland, “ that his 
Lordship, some hundred years ago, liad the mishap to be¬ 
come acquainted with the nature of a loop and a leap in the 
ail’.” 

“ Why, la ye there now !” said Bunce ; “ there was some credit 
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in being hanged in tlioso days, and in such 'worshipful company. 
And what might his lordship have done to deserve such promo¬ 
tion V* 

“ Plundered the liege subjects, they say,” replied Cleveland ; 
“ slain and wounded uiem, fired upon his Majesty’s fiag, and so 
forth.” 

“ Near akin to a gentleman rover, then,” said Bunco, making 
a theatiical bow towards the old building; “ and, therefore, my 
most potent, grave, and reverend Signior Earl, I crave leave to 
call you my loving cousin, and bid you most heartily adieu. I 
leave you in the good company of rats and mice, and so forth, and 
I carry with me an honest gentleman, who, having of late had no 
more heart than a mouse, is now desirous to run away from his 
profession and friends like a rat, and would therefore be a most 
fitting denizen of your Earlship’s palace.” 

1 would advise you not to speak so loud, my good friend 
Frederick Altamont, or John Bunce,” said Cleveland ; “ when 
you were on the stage, you might safely rant as loud as you 
listed ; but, in your present profession, of which you are so fond, 
every man speaks under correction of the yard-arm, and a run¬ 
ning noose.” 

The comrades left the little town of Kirkwall in silence, and 
ascended the Hill of Whitford, which raises its brow of dark 
heath, uninterrupted by enclosures, or cultivation of any kind, to 
the northward of the ancient Burgh of Saint Magnus. The plain 
at the foot of the hill was already occupied by numbers of persons 
who were engaged in making preparations for the Fair of Saint 
011a, to be held upon the ensuing day, and which forms a general 
rendezvous to all the neighbouring islands of Orkney, and is even 
frequented by many persons from the more distant ardiipelago 
of Zetland. It is, in the words of the Proclamation, “ a free 
Mercat and Fair, holdon at the good Burgh of Kirkwall on the 
third of August, being Saint Olla’s day,” and continuing for an 
indefinite space thereafter, extending from three days to a week, 
and upwards. The fair is of great antiquity, and derives its name 
from Olaus, Olave, OUaw, the celebrated Monarch of Norway, 
who, rather by the edge of his sword than any milder argument, 
introduced Christianity into these isles, and was respected as the 
patron of Kirkwall some time before he shared tliat honour with 
Saint Magnus the Martyr. 

It was no part of Cleveland’s purpose to mingle in the busy 
scene which was here going on ; and, turning their route to tiie 
left, they soon ascended into undisturbed solitude, save where the 
grouse, more plentiful in Orkney, perhaps, than in any other part 
of the British dominions, rose in covey, and went off before 
them. * Having continued to ascend till they had well-nigh 

* It Is very curious that the grouse, plenty In Orkney as the text declares, 
should be totally unknown in the neighbouring archipelago of Zetland, which li 
(ally about rixty miles distance, with the Fair Isle u a it^ between. 
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reached the Bummit of the conical hill, both turned round, aa with 
one consent, to look at and admire the prospect beneath. 

The lively bustle which extended between tlie foot of the hill 
and the town, gave life and variety to that part of the scene ; 
then was seen the town itself, out of which arose, like a great 
mass, superior in proportion as it seemed to the whole burgh, tlie 
ancient Cathedral of Saint Magnus, of the heaviest order of Gothic 
architecture, but grand, solemn, and stately, the work of a dis¬ 
tant age, and of a powerful hand. The quay, with the shipping, 
lent additional vivacity to the scene; and not only the whole 
beautiful bay, which lies betwixt the promontories of Inganoss 
and Q,uanterue8B, at tlie bottom of which Kirkwall is situated, but 
all the sea, so far as visible, and in particular the whole strait 
betwixt die island of Siiapinsha and that called Pomona, or the 
Mainland, w'as covered and enlivened by a variety of boats and 
small vessels, freighted from distant islands to convey passengers 
or merchandise to the Fair of Saint Olla. 

Having attained the point by wliich this fair and busy prospect 
was most completely coninianded, each of the strangers, in sea¬ 
man fashion, had recourse to his spy-glass, to assist the naked e>c 
in considering the bay of Kirkwall, and the numerous vessels by 
which it. was traversed. But the attention of the two companions 
bccmcd to bo arrested by different objects. That of Bunce, or 
Altamont, as he chose to call himself, was riveted to the armed 
sloop, where, conspicuous by her square rigging and length of 
beam, with the English jack and pennon, which tlicy had the 
precaution to keep hying, she lay among the merchant vessels, as 
distinguished from tliem by the trim neatness of her appearance, 
as a trained soldier amongst a crowd of clowns. 

‘‘ Yonder she lies,” said Bunce ; “ I wish to God she was in 
tlie bay of Honduras—you Captain, on the quairier-deck, I your 
lieutenant, and Fletcher quarter-master, and fifty stout fellows 
under us—I should not wish to see these blasted heaths and 
rocks again for a while ! — And Captain you shall soon be. The 
old brute Goffe gets drunk as a lord every day, swaggers, and 
shoots, and cuts, among the crew ; and, besides, he has quarreled 
with tlie people here so damnably, that they will scarce let water 
or provisions go on board of us, and we expect an open breach 
every day.” 

As Bunce received no answ'cr, he turned short round on his 
companion, and, perceiving his attention otherwise engaged, ex¬ 
claimed,— “ What the devil is the matter with you ? or what can 
you see in all that trumpery small-craft, which is only loaded with 
stock-fish, and ling, and smoked geese, and tubs of butter that is 
worse than tallow ? — the cargoes of the whole lumped together 
would not be worth the flash of a pistol. — No, no, give me such 
a chase as w'c might see from the mast-head off the island of 
Trinidado. Your Don, rolling as deep in tlie water as a mnipus, 
deep-Ioaden with rum, su^, and bales of tobacco, and aU the rest 
ingots, moidores, and gold dust; Uien set all sail, clear the deck. 
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stand to quarters, up with the Jolly Roger’' — we near her — we 
make her out to be well manned and armed- 

“ Twenty guns on her lower dock,” said Cleveland. 

“ Forty, if you will,” retorted Bunee, “ and we have but ten 
mounted — never mind. The Don blazes away — never mind 
yet, ray brave lads — run her alongside, and on board with you 
— to work with your grenadoes, your cutlasses, pole axes, and 
pistols — The Don cries Misericordia, and w e share the cargo 
without CO liccnciOj Seignior.’* 

“ By my faith,” said Cleveland, thou takest so Itindly to the 
trade, that all the worhl may see that no honest man was spoiled 
when you wore made a pirate. But you shall not prevail on me 
to go fartlier in tlie devil’s road with you ; for you know yourself 
that what is got over his back is spent — you wot how. In a 
week, or a month at most, the rum and the sugar are out, the bales 
of tobacco have become smoke, the moidores, ingots, and gold 
dust have got out of our hands, into those of tho quiet, honest, 
conscientious folks, who dwell at Bort-Royal and elsewhere — 
wink hard on our trade us long as we h.ave money, but not a jot 
beyond. Then we have cold looks, and it may bo a hint is given 
to the Judge Marshal; for, when our pockets are worth nothing, our 
honest friends, rather than w'ant, will make money upon our heads. 
Then comes a high gallows and a short halter, and so dies the 
Gentleman Rover. 1 tell thee, I will leave this trade ; and, when 
I turn my glass from one of these barks and boats to another, 
there is not the womt of them which [ would not row for life, 
rather than continue to he what 1 liave been. These poor men 
make the sea a means of honest livelihood and friendly communi¬ 
cation between shore and shore, for tho mutual beiictit of tho 
inhabitants ; but w'c have made it a road to the ruin of otliers, 
and to our own destruction here juid in eternity. — I am deter¬ 
mined to turn honest man, .and use this life no longer !” 

“ And where will your honesty take up its abode, if it please 
you ?” said Bunee. — “ You have broken the laws <if every nation, 
and the hand of the law will detect and crush you wherever you 
may take refuge. — Cleveland, f speak to you more seriously than 
I am wont to do. 1 have had my reflections, too, and they have 
been bad enough, though they have lasted but a few minutes, to 
spoil me weeks of jovially. But here is the matter, — what can 
we do but go on as we have done, unless we liavo a direct pur¬ 
pose of adorning the yard-arm 

“We may claim the benefit of the proclamation to those of our 
sort w’ho come in and surrender,” said Cleveland. 

“ Umph I” answered his comjiainon, di’yly; “ tho date of that 
day of grace has been for some time over, and they may take tho 
penalty or grant the pardon at their pleasure. Were I you, I 
would not put my nock in such a venture.” 

• Th® pirates gave this name to the black flag, which, with many horrible 
devices to enhance its terrors, was their favourite ensign. 
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“ Wby, others have been admitted hut lately to favour, and 
why should not 11” said Cleveland. 

Ay,” replied his associate, ‘‘ Harry Glasby and some others 
have been spared; but Ghisby did what was called good service, 
in betraying his comrades, and retaking the Jolly Fortune ; and 
that \ think you would scorn, even to be revenged of the brute 
Gotfe yonder.” 

“ I would die a thousand times sooner,” said Cleveland. 

“ 1 will be sworn for it,” said Bunco; “ and the others were 
forecastle fellows—petty larceny rogues, scarce worth the hemp it 
would have cost to hang them. But your uaiuc has stood too 
high amongst the gentlemen of fortune for you to get off so ea.sily. 
You are the prime buck of the herd, and will be marked 
accordingly.” 

“ And why so, T pray you 1” said Cleveland ; “ you know well 
enough mv aim, Jack.” 

Frederick, if you please,” said Bunco. 

“ The devil take your folly! — Prithee keep thy wit, and let us 
he grave for a moment.” 

“ For a moment — bo it so,” said Biiuce; “ but T feel the spirit 
of Altamont comiug fast upon mo,— I have been a grave man for 
ten minutes already.” 

“ Be so theu for a little longer,” said Cleveland ; “ I know, 
Jack, that you really love ine ; and, since wo have come thus far 
in this talk, 1 will trust you entirely. Now tell me, wdjy should I 
be refused the benefit of this gracious proclamation ? I have 
borne a rougli outside, as thou knowest; but, in time of need, T 
can shew the number of lives which 1 have been the means of 
saving, the property which I have restored to those who owned 
it, when, without my intercession, ft would have been wantonly 
destroyed, in short, Buiice, I can shew-” 

“ That yon were as gentle a thief as Robin Hood himself,” ,said 
Bunee; “ and, for that reason, I, Fletcher, and the better sort 
among us, love you, as one who saves the character of us Geutlo- 
men Rovers from utter reprobation. — Well, suppose your par¬ 
don made out, what are you to do next 2 — what class in society 
will receive you 2 — witli whom will you associate I Old Drake, 
ill Queen Bess’s time, could plunder Peru and Mexico without a 
line of commission to shew for it, and, blessed bo her memory ! 
ho was knighted for it on his return. And there was IlaJ Morgan, 
the Welsliman, neai’er our time, in the days of merry King 
Charles, brought all his gettings home, had liis estate and his 
country-house, aud who but he 2 But that is all ended now — 
once a pirate, aud an outcast for ever. The poor devil may go 
and live, shunned and despised by every one, in some obscure 
seaport, with such part of his guilty earnings as courtiers and 
clerks leave him — for pardons do not pass the seals for nothing; 
—and, when he takes his walk along the pier, if a stranger 
asks, who is the down-looking, swarthy, melancholy man, for 
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whom all make way, as if ho brought the plague in his person, tlie 
answer shall be, that is such a one, the pardoned pirate [ — No 
honest man will speak to him, no woman of repute will give him 
her hand.” 

“Your picture is too highly coloured, Jack,” said Cleveland, 
suddenly inteiTupting his friend ; “ there are women — there is 
one at least, that would be true to her lover, even if he were what 
you have described.” 

Bunce was silent for a moment, and looked fixedly at his 
friend. “ By my soul!” he said, at length, I begin to think 
myself a conjurer. Unlikely as it all was, I could not help sus¬ 
pecting from the beginning that there was a girl in the case. 
Why, this i.s worse than Prince V«)lsciu8 in love, ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Laugh as you will,” said Cleveland, " it is true ; — there is a 
maiden who is contented to lovo me, pirate as I am ; and I will 
fairly own to you, Jack, that, though I have often at times 
detested our roving life, and myself for following it, yet 1 doubt 
if 1 could have found resolution to make tlie break which 1 have 
now resolved on, but for her sake.” 

“ Why, then, God-a-raercy !” replied Bunce, there is no 
speaking sense to a madman; niul love in one of your trade. 
Captain, is little better than lunacy. The girl must be a rare 
creature, for a wise man to risk hanging for ner. But, hark yc, 
mav she not be a little touched, as well as yourself 1 — and is it 
not sympathy that has done it J She cannot be one of our ordi¬ 
nary cockatrices, but a girl of conduct and cliaractcr.” 

“ Both are as undoubted n.s that she is the most beautiful and 
bcwitcliing creature whom tlie eye ever opened upon,” answered 
Cleveland. 

“ And she loves thee, knowfeig thee, most noble Captain, to be 
a commander among those gentlemen of fortune, whom tlie 
vulgar call pirates 1” 

“ Even so— I am assured of it,” said Cleveland. 

“ Why, then,” answered Bunce, " she is either mad in good 
earnest, as I said before, or she does not know what a pirate is.” 

“ You are right in the last point,” replied Cleveland. “ She 
has been bred in such remote simplicity, and utter ignorance of 
what is evil, that she compares our occupation with that of the 
old Norsemen, who swept sea and haven with their victorious 
galleys, established colonies, conquered countries, and took the 
name of Sea Kings.” 

“ And a better one it is than that of pirate, and comes much 
to the same purpose, I dare say,” said Bunce. " But this must 
lie a mettled wench ! — why did you not bring her aboard ! me- 
tliinks it was pity to baulk her fancy.” 

“ And do you think,” said Cleveland, ** that I could so utterly 
play the part of a fallen spirit as to avail myself of her enthu¬ 
siastic error, and bring an angel of beauty and innocence 
acquainted with such a liell as exists on board of yonder infernal 
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ship of ours 1 — I tell you, my friend, that, were all my former 
sins doubled in weight and in dye, such a villainy would have 
outglared and outweighed them ail.” 

“ Why, then. Captain Cleveland,” said his confidant, “ me- 
tliinks it was but a fool’s part to come hither at all. The news 
must one day have gone abroad, that the celebrated pirate Cap¬ 
tain Cleveland, with his good sloop the Kevenge, had been lost on 
the Mainland of Zetland, and all hands perished; so you would 
have remained hid both from friend and enemy, and might have 
married your jiretty Zetlander, and converted your and 
scarf into fishing-iiets, and ymir cutlass into a liarpoon, and 
swept the seas for fish instead of florins.” 

“ And BO 1 had determined,” said the Captain ; but a dagger, 
as they call them here, like a meddling, peddling thief as he is, 
brought down intelligeuce to Zetland of your lying here, and I 
was fain to set off, to see if you were the consort of wdiom [ had 
told them, long before 1 thought of leaving the roving trade.” 

“ Ay,” said Bunco, and so far you judged well. For, as you 
had heard of our being at Kirkwall, so we should have soon 
learned that you were at Zetland *, and some of us for friendship, 
some for hatred, and some for fear of jour playing Harry 
Clasby upon us, would have come down lor the purpose of 
ji^v^tting you into our company again.” 

“ I suspected as much,” said the CaptJiin, “ and therefore was 
fain to decline the courteous offer of a friend, who proposed tt> 
bring me here about this time. Besides, Jack, 1 recollected, 
that, as you say, my pardon will not jaiss the seals without 
money, my own was waxing lr)w — no w under, thou knowest 1 
was never a churl of it — And so-” 

“ And so you came for your sjiarc of the cobs ?” replied his 
friend — “ it was wisely done; and wo shared honourably-—so 
far Goffo has acted up to articles, it must be allowed. But keep 
your purpose of leaving him close in ) our breast, for I dread his 
playing you some dog’s trick or other; for he certainly tlionght 
himself sure of your <^hare, and will hardly forgive your coming 
alive to disappoint him.” 

“ I fear him not,” said Cleveland, “ and he knows that well. 
I would I were as well clear of the consequences of having l)een 
his comrade, as I hold my.self to be of all tliose winch may 
attend his ill-will. Another unhaj)py job 1 may be troubled 
with — [ hurt a young fellow, who has been my plague for some 
time, in an unhappy brawl that chanced the morning 1 left 
Zetland.” 

“Is he dead ?” asked Bunco: “ It is a more serious question 
here, than it would be on the Grand Caimains or the Bahama 
Isles, where a brace or two of follows may be shot in a morning, 
and no more heard of, or asked about them, tluui if they were so 
many wood-pigeons. But here it may be otherwise; bo I hope 
you have not made your friend immortal.” 
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“ T hope not,” Bald tlie Captain, " though my angor has been 
fatal to those who have given me less provocation. To say the 
truth, I was sorry for the lad notwithstanding, and especially as I 
was forced to leave him in mad keeping.” 

“ In mad keeping ?” said Bnnce ; “ why, what means that ?” 

“ You shall hear,” replied his friend, “ In tho first place, you 
are to know, this young man came suddenly on me while I was 
trying to gain Minna’s ear, for a private interview before I sot 
sail, Uiat I might explain my purpose to her, Now, to be broken 
in on by the accursed rudeness of this young fellow at such a 
moment-” 

“ The interruption deserved death,” said Bunce, “ by all the 
lawa of love and honour !” 

truce with your ends of plays, Jack, and listen one 
moment. — The brisk youth thought proper to retort, whtm 1 
commanded him to be gone. 1 am not, thou knowest, very 
patient, and enforced my commands with a blow, which he re¬ 
turned as roundly. We struggled, till I became desirous that we 
should pai’t at any rate, whicli I could only effect by a stroke of 
my poniard, which, according to old use, T have, thou knowest, 
always about me. I had scarce done tiiis when 1 repented ; but 
there was no time to think of any thing save escape and conceal¬ 
ment, for, if the houst' i*osc on me, I was lost; as tJio fiery old 
man, who is head of tho family, would have done jnstice on mo 
had 1 been his brother. 1 took the body hastily on my shoulders 
to carry it down to the sua-shore, witli the purpose of throwing it 
into a rim, as they call them, or chasm of great depth, where it 
would have been long enough in being discovered. This done, I 
intended to jump into the boat which I had lyiiig ready, and set 
sail for Ivirkw'all. But, as I was w'allting hastily towards the 
beach witli my burden, the poor young fellow groaned, and so 
apprized me tliat the wound had not been instantly fatal. I was 
by this time well concealed amongst the rocks, and, fiir from 
desiring to complete ray crime, 1 laid the young man on tho 
ground, and was doing wliat I could to stanch tho blood, when 
suddenly an old woman stood before me. She was a person 
whom I had frequently seen while in Zetland, and to whom they 
ascribe the character of a sorceress, or, as the Negroes say, an 
Obi w'oroan. She demanded the wounded man of mo, and 1 was 
too much pressed for time to hesitate in complying with her 
request. More she was about to say to rac, when we heard tho 
voice of a silly old man, belonging to the family, singing at some 
distance. She then pressed her fingca* on her lip as a sign of 
secrecy, whistled very low, and a shapeless, deformed bnite of a 
dwarf coming to her assistance, they carried the wounded man 
into one of the caverns with which the place abounds, and ] got 
to iny boat and to sea with all expedition. If that old hag be, as 
they say, connected with tho King of tho Air, slie favoured me 
that morning with a turn of her calling ; for not oven tlio West 
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Indian tornadoes, which wc have weathered together, made a wild<)r 
racket than the squall that drove me bO far out of our course, 
that, without a pocket-compass, which 1 chanced to have about 
me, I should never have recovered the Fair Isle, for which we 
run, and where I found a brig which brought me to this place. 
But, whether the old woman meant me weal or wo, here w'e came 
at length in safety from the scji, and hero I remain in doubts and 
difHciilties of more kinds than one.” 

Oh, tho devil take the Sumburgh-head,” said Bunce, “ or 
whatever they call the rock that you knocked our clover little 
Revenge; against !” 

“ Do not say / knocked her on the rock,” said Cleveland ; 
“ have I not told you fifty times, if the cowards had not taken to 
their boat, though I shewed them the danger, and told tliem they 
would all bo swamped, wliich happened tho instant they cast off 
the painter, she would have been ailuat at this moment ? Had 
they stood by me and the ship, their lives w'ould have been saved ; 
had I gone with them, mine would have been lost j who can say 
which is for the host 

Well,” replied his friend, “ 1 know your case now, and can 
the bettor help and advise. I will be true to you, Clement, as 
tlie blade to the hilt; but 1 cannot think that you should leave 
Mrt. As the old Scottish song says, ‘ Wae’s my heart that wc 
shouhl sunder !’— But come, you will aboard witli us to-day, at 
any rate 5” 

“ 1 have no other place of refuge,” said Cleveland with a sigh. 

Ho then once more ran his ejes over the bay, directed his spy¬ 
glass upon several of tho vessels which traversed its surface, in 
hopes, doubtless, of discerning the vessel of Magnus Troil, and 
then followed his companiou down the hill in silence. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


I strive like to the ve.'.sel in Iho tide-way, 

Wiiicli, lacking? favouring breeze, hatli not the power 
To stem the poweriiil current. -- Even so, 

HesoWing daily to fomke my vioes. 

Habits, strong circumstance, renew'd temptation. 

Sweep mo to sea again. — O heavenly breath. 

Pill tliQU my sails, .and aid the feeble vessel. 

Which ne’er can roach the blessed port without theo! 

’Tis Odds when Evens meet 

Cleveland, with his friend Bunce, descended the hill for a 
time in silence, until at length the latter rencw’ed tlieir con¬ 
versation. 

“ You have taken this fellow’s wound more on your conscience 
tlian you need, Captain — I have known you do more, and think 
lefs on’t.” 
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** Not on such slight provocation, Jock,” replied Cleveland. 
** Besides, the lad saved my life; and, say that I requited him the 
favour, still we should not have met on such evil terms ; but I 
trust that he may receive aid from that woman, who has certainly 
strange skill in simples.” 

" And over simpletons, Captain,” said his friend, “ in which 
class I mast e’en put you down, if you think more on this subject. 
That you should be made a fool of by a young woman, why, it 
is many an honest man’s case; — but to puzzle your pate about 
the mummeries of an old one, is far too great a folly to indulge 
a friend in. Talk to me of your Minna, since jou so call her, as 
much as you will; but you have no title to trouble your faithful 
squire-errant with your old mumping magician. And now here 
wc are once more amongst the booths and tents, which these good 
folk are pitching—let us look, and see whether we may not find 
some fun and frolic amongst them. In merry England, now, you 
would have seen, on such an occasion, two or Uiree bands of 
strollers, as many fire-eaters and conjurers, as many shows of 
wild beasts; but, amongst these grave folks, there is nothing but 


what savours of business and of commodity — no, not so much 
as a single squall from my merry gossip Punch and his rib 
Joan.” 


As Bunce thus spoke. Cleveland east his eyes on some very gay 
clothes, which, with other articles, hung out upon one of the 
booths, that had a good deal more <>f ornainont and exterior 
decoration than the rest. There was in front a small sign of 
canvass painted, announcing the vai’iety of goods which the 
owner of the booth, Bryce Snailsfoot, had on sale, and the 
reasonable prices at which he pi^oposed to offer them to the 
public. For the fartlier gratiffeatiou of the sj>ectatni-, the sign 
bore on tlie opposite side an emblematic device, I'escmbling our 
first parents in their vegetable garments, with tliis legend — 


‘ Poor sinners wliom the snake deceives, 
AiP fain to cover them with leaves. 
ZctlfUid liath no leaves, ’tls true, 
Upc.iii:e tliiit trees are none, or few; 

Ihit we liave flax and t.iits of woo*. 

Fur linen cloth and wadinani blue; 

And wo have many of foref)7n knaclcs 
Of finer waft than woo’ or flax. 

Ye g:allanty Lamhuias lads,* appear, 
And bring your Lainbmas sisters here, 
Rryce Snailsfoot spares not cost or care, 
To pleasure every gentle pair." 


While Cleveland was perusing these goodly rhymes, which 
brought to his mind Claud Ualcro, to whom, as the poet laureat 


* It was anciently n custom at Saint Olla’s Fair nt Kirkwall, that the young 
people of the lower class, and of either sex, a-vociated in pairs for the period of 
the Fair, during which the couple were termed Lamhinas brother and sister. It 
is easy to conceive tliat the exclusive fainilianty arising out of this custom was 
liable to abuse, tbe rattier that it is said little scandal was attached to tlie iudis- 
cretioDB which It occasioned. 
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of the island, ready with his talent alike in the service of the 
great and small, tliey probably owed their origin, tlie worthy 
proprietor of tho booth, having cast his eye upon him, began with 
hasty and trembling hand to remove some of the garments, 
which, as the sale did not commence till the ensuing day, he had 
exposed cither for tho purpose of airiug them, or to excite the 
admiration of the spectators. 

“ By my wt)rd. Captain,” whispered Biince to Cleveland, " you 
must have had that fellow under your clutches one day, and he 
remembers one gripe of your talons and fears another. See how 
fast he is packing his wares out of sight, so soon as he set eyes 
<m you I” 

“ Ui» wares !” said Cleveland, on looking more attentively at 
his proceedings: “ By Heaven, they are n\y clothes which 1 left 
in a chest at Jarlshof when the Revenge was lost there — Why, 
Bryce Snailsfoot, thou thief, dog, and villain, what means this i 
Have you not made enough of ns by cheap buying and dear selling, 
that you liavo seis&od on my tnmk and w'earing apparel ?” 

Bryce Snailsfoot, who probably would otherwise not have been 
willing to see his friend the Captain, was now, by the vivacity of 
his attack, obliged to pay attention to liim. He first whispered to 
his little foot-page, by whom, as we have already noticed, he was 
usually attended, “ Run to tho town-council-house, jarto, and tell 
the ]irovost and bailies they maun send some of their ofticers 
speedily, for hero is like to be wild wark in the fair.” 

So having said, and having seconded his commands by a pmli 
on the shoulder of his messenger, which sent him spinning out of 
the shop as fast as heels could carry him, Bryce Snailsfoot turned 
to his old acquaintanco, and, with that amplification of words and 
exaggeration of maimer, w'hich in Scotland is called making a 
phrase,” he ejaculated— “ Tho Lord be gude to us ! the worthy 
Captain Cleveland, that wc were all so grieved about, returned 
to relieve our hearts again 1 Wat have my cheeks been for 
.you,” (here Bryce wiped his eyes,) ** and blithe am I now to see 
^ ou restored to your sorrowing friends !” 

“ My sorrowing friends, you rascal!” said Cleveland; “ I will 
give you better cause for sorrow tlian ever you had on my 
account, if you do not tell me iustantly wlicre you stole all my 
clothes.” 

“ Stole !” ejaculated Bryce, casting up his eyes; ** now the 
Powers be gude to us ! — the poor gentleman has lost his reason 
in that weary gale of wind.” 

“ Why, you insolent rascal I” said Cleveland, grasping the cane 
which he carried, you think to bamboozle me with your 
impudence ? As you would have a whole head on your shoulders, 
and your bones in a whole skin, one minute longer, tell me where 
the devil you stole my wearing apparel!” 

Bryce Snailsfoot ejaculated once more a repetition of the word 
Stele I Now Heaven be gude to us!” but at the same time, 

VOL. xni. T 
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conscious that the Captain was likely to bo sudden in execution, 
cast an anxious look to the town, to see the loitering aid of the 
civil power advance to his rescue. 

‘‘ I insist on an instant answer,’* said the Captain, with 
upraised weapon, ^^or else I will beat you to a mummy, and 
throw out all your frippery upon the common !” 

Meanwhile, Master John Bunco, who considered the whole 
affair as an excellent good jest, and not the worse one that it 
made Cleveland angry, seissed hold of tho Captain’s ai*m, and, 
without any idea of ultimately preventing him from executing his 
threats, interfered just so much as was necessary to protract a 
discussion so amusing. 

“ Nay, let the honest man speak,” he said, “ messmate ; he has 
as fine a cozening face as ever stood on a knavisli pair of shoul¬ 
ders, and his are the true flourishes of eloquence, in the course of 
which men snip the cloth an inch too short. Now, 1 wish you 

consider that you aro both of a trailc, — he measures bales by 
the yard, and you by the sword, — and so I will not have him 
chopped up till he has had a fair chase.” 

“ You arc a fool 1” said Clevclaml, endeavouring to shake his 
friend off. — ** Let me go ! for, by Heaven, I will ho foul of him !” 

" Hold him fast,” said the pedlar, " good dear merry gentleman, 
hold him fast!” 

“ Then say something for yourself,” said Bunco; ‘‘ use your 
gob-box, mail; patter away, or, by my soul, 1 will let liim loose 
on vou i” 

“ He says I stole these goods,” said Bryce, who now saw him¬ 
self run so close, that pleading to the charge became inevitable. 

Now’, how could I steal them, when they aro mine by fair and 
lawful purchase ?” 

“ Purchase ! you beggarly vagrant!” said Cleveland; “ from 
whom did yo^i dare to buy my clothes ^ or who had the impu¬ 
dence to sell them 1” 

“ Just that worthy professor Mi*s Swertha, the housekeeper at 
Jarlshof, who acted as your executor,” said tlsc pedlar; aud a 
grieved heart she had.” 

^ And so she was resolved to make a liieavy pocket of it, 1 sup¬ 
pose,” said the Captain; ** but how did she dm^e to sell the things 
left in her charge 1” 

Why, she acted sdl for the best, good woman !” said the 
pedlar, anxious to protract the discussion until the arrival of 
succours; “ and, if you will but hear reason, I am ready to account 
with you for tlie chest and all that it holds.” 

“ Speak out, then, and let us have none of thy damnable 
evasions,” said Captain Cleveland; ** if you shew ever so littlo 
purpose of beipg Aomewliat houest for once in thy life, I will not 
beat thee.” 

“ Why, you see, noble Captain,” said the pedlar,—and then 
muttered to himself, ** plague on Pate Paterson’s cripple knee. 
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they will be waiting for him, hiri>ling useloaa body !” then 
resumed aloud — ** The country, ye see, is in great perplexity, — 
great perplexity, indeed, — much perplexity, truly. There was 
your honour missing, that was loved by great and small — clean 
missing — no w’here to be hoard of—a lost man — umquhile— ' 
dead — defunct f* 

“ You shall find me alive to your cost, you scoundrel!” said 
the irritated C'aptain. 

“ Weel, but tsike patience, — ye will not hear a body speak,” 
said the dagger, — Then there was the lad Mordaunt Mor- 
toun-” 

“ Ha 1” said the Captain, “ w’hat of him 1” 

“ Cannot bo heard of,” said tho pedlar; “ clean and clear tint, ' 
— a gone youth ; — fallen, it is thought, from the craig into tho 
8Cd — he w'as aye venturous. I have liad dealings with him for 
f\irs and feathers, whilk he swapped against powder and shot, and 
tho like; and now he has worn out from among us—clean 
retired — utterly vanished, like the last puff of an auld wife’s 
tobacco pipe.” 

“ But wdiat is all this to the Captain’s clothes, ray dear friend 
sail! Bunce ; “ 1 must presently beat you myself unless you come 
to the point.” 

“Weel, ueel, — patience, patience,” said Bryce, waving his 
hand ; “ you will get all time enough, Weel, there are two folks 
ganc, as I said, forbye tho distress at Burgh-Westra about Mis- 
tocbs Minna’s sad ailment-” 

“ Bring not her into your buffoonery, sirrah,” said Cleveland, 
in a tone of anger, not so loud, but far deeper and more concen¬ 
trated than he had hitherto used; “ for, if you name her with 
less than reverence, I will crop the ears out of your head, and 
make you swallow' them on the sjwt!” 

“ He, bo, he !” faintly laughed the Jagger; that were a 
pleasant jest! you arc pleased to be witty. But, to say naething 
of Burgh-Westra, there is the carle at Jarlshof, he that was the 
auld Mertoun, Mordaunt’s father, whom men thought as fast 
bound to the place he dwelt in as the Sumburgh-bead itsell, nae- 
tliing maun serve him but he is lost as weel as the lave about 
whom I have spoken. And there’s Magnus Troil (wi’ favour be 
he named) taking horse; and there is pleasant Maister Claud 
Halcro taking boat, whilk he steers w'orst of any man in Zetland, 
liis head running on rambling rhymes; and the Factor body is on 
the stir — the Scots Factor, — him that is aye speaking of dikes 
and delving, and such unprofitable wark, which has naething of 
merchandise in it, and he is on the lang trot, too; so that ye 
might say, upon a manner, the tae half of tho Mainland of 
Zetland is lost, and the other is running to and fro seeking it— 
awfu’ times !” 

Captain Cleveland had subdued his passion, and listened to tliis 
tirade of the worthy man of merchandise, witli impatience indeed. 
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yet not without the hope of hearing something that might concern 
him. But his companion was now become impatient m his turn : 
— “ The clothes !” lie exclaimed, “ tlio clothes, the clothes, the 
clothes !’* accompanying each repetition of the words with a 
nourish of his cane, the dexterity of which consisted in coming 
mighty near the dagger’s ears without actually touching them. 

The dagger, shrinking from each of these demonstrations, con¬ 
tinued to exclaim, " Nay, sir — good sir — worthy sir — for the 
clothes — I found the worthy dame in grett distress on account 
of her old maister, and on account of her young maister, and on 
account of worthy Captain Cleveland ; and because of the distress 
<jf the worthy Fowd’s family, and the trouble of the great Fowd 
himself,— and because of tiic Factor, aud in respect of Claud 
Halcro, and on other accounts and respects. Also we mingled 
our sorrows and our tears with a bottle, as the holy text hath it, 
and called in die Kanzchnan to our council, a wortliy man, Niel 
Ronaldson by name, who hatji a good reputation.” 

Here another tiourisli of the cane came so very near that it 
partly touched his ear. The dagger started back, aud the truth, 
or that which he desired slumld be considered as such, bolted 
from him without move circumlocution; as a cork, after much 
unnecessary buzzing and fizzing, springs forth from a bottle of 
spiaico beer. 

In brief, what the deil niair would you have of it!—the 
woman sold me the kist of clothes — they are mine by purchase, 
and that is what I will live and die upon.” 

“ In other words,” said Cleveland, “ this greedy old hag had 
the impudence to sell what was none of hers; and you, honest 
Bryce Snailsfoot, had the assurance to bo the purchaser ?” 

“ Ou dear, t’aptain,” said the conscientious pedlar, “ what wad 
ye hao had twa poor folk to do ? There was yoursell ganc that 
aught the things, and Maister Mordaunt was gane that had them 
in keeping, aud the things were but damply put up, where tlicy 
were rotting with moth and mould, and-” 

“ And so this old thief sold Uiein, and you bought them, I sup¬ 
pose, just to keep tliem from spoiling V* said Cleveland. 

« WetjJ tlien,” said the merchant, “ I’m thinking, noble Cap¬ 
tain, that wad be just the gate of it.” 

“ Well then, hark yo, you impudent scoundrel,” said the Cap¬ 
tain. “ I do not w'ish to dirty my fingers with you, or to make 
any disturbance in this place-” 

" Good reason for tliat, Captain — alia!” said tlie dagger, 

slyly. 

" I will break your bones if you speak another word,” replied 
Cleveland. Take notice — 1 offer you fair terms — give me 
back the black leathern pocket-book with the lock upon it, and 
the purse with the doubloons, with some few of the clothes 1 want, 
and keep the rest in the doTil’s name!” 

^ Doubloons 11!” — exclaimed tlie dagger, with an exaltation 
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of voice intended to indicate the utmost exti'emity of surprise,— 
“ What do I ken of doubloons ? my dealing was for doublets, and 
not for doubloons — If there were doubloons in the kist, doubt¬ 
less Swertha will have them in safe keeping for your honour — 
the damp wouldna harm the gold, ye ken.” 

“ Give mo back ray pocket-book and ray goods, you rascally 
thief,” said Cleveland, “ or without a word more I will beat your 
brains out!” 

The wily Jugger, Cfisting eye around him, saw that succour was 
near, in the shape of a j)arty of officers, six in number; for 
several rencontres with the crew of the pirate had taught the 
magistrates of Kirkwall to strengthen their police parties when 
thosts strangers were in ipiestion. 

‘‘ Ye had betWr keej) the thief to suit youivcll, honoured 
Captain,” said the dagger, imboldcnod by the approach of the 
civil power; for \^ha kens how' a’ these line giiods and bonny- 
dics acre come by 

This was uttered with such provoking slyness of look and tone, 
that Cleveland made no farther delay, but seiRing upon the 
dagger by tlic collar, dragged him over his temporary counter, 
which W!ia, with all the* goods displayed thereon, ersot in the 
scuffle; and, holding him with one hand, inllictod on him with 
tlie other a severe beating with his came. All this was done so 
“’Uddenly aiul with such energy, that Uryce Siiailsfoot, though 
nitlicT a stout inim, was totally surprised by tlie vivacity of the 
..t,tu k, and made scarce any other ofibrt at extricating himself 
than by roanug for a^'sistallce like a bull-cniC. The “ loitering 
aid ” having r.t length come up, the officers inado an effort to seize 
on Cleveland, and by their united cxertii>ns succeeded in coni- 
jielling him to quit hold of the pedlar, in order to defend himself 
from their assult. 'riiis he did witli infinite strength, resolution, 
and dexterity, being at the same time well seconded by his friend 
Jack Bunco, who liud soon with glee the drubbing sustained by 
the jicdlar, and now combated tightly to save his conipunion from 
tlie consequences. But, as there had been for sonie time a grow¬ 
ing feud between the townspeople and the crew of the Rover, the 
I'nrmer provoked by the insolent deportment of tlie seamen, had 
resolved to stand by each other, and to aid tlie civil power upon 
such oceasiouH of I'iot as should occur in future; and so many 
assistants came up to the rescue of the constables, that Cleveland, 
alter fighting most manfully, was at length brought to the ground 
and made prisoner. His more fortunate conipaniou had escaped 
by speed of foot, as soon as he saw that the day must needs be 
doU'mntied against them. 

The proud heart of Cleveland, which, even in its perversion, 
had in its feelings something of original nobleness, was like to burst, 
wlien he felt luin.self borne down in this unworthy brawl—dragged 
into the town as a prisoner, and hurried through the streets 
towards the Council-house, where the magistrates of the buigh 
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were then seated in council. The probability of imprisonment, 
witli all its consequences, rushed also upon his mind, and ho cursed 
a hundred times tlie folly which had not rather submitted to 
the pedlar’s knavery, than involved him in so perilous an embar¬ 
rassment. 

But, just as they approached tlie door of the Council-house, 
which is situated in the middle of the little town, the face of 
matters was suddenly changed by a new and unexpected inci¬ 
dent. 

Bunce, who had designed, by his precipitate retreat, to serve 
as well his friend as himself, had hied him to the haven, whero 
the boat of the Rover was then lying, and called tho cockswain 
and boat’s crew to the assistance of Cleveland. They now appeared 
on the scene—fierce deBperadt)e8, as became their calling, with 
features bronzed by the ti’opical sun under which tlicy had pursued 
it. They rushed at once amongst the crowd, laying about them 
with their stretchers; and, forcing their way up to Cleveland, 
speedily delivered him from the hands of the olficers, ^\ho were 
totally unprepared to resist an attack so furious and so sudden, 
and carried him off in triumph towards the (juay,—two or tliree 
of their number facing about from time to time to keep back the 
crowd, whose efforts to recover the prisoner wore the less violent, 
that most of the seamen were armed with pistols and cutbisses, as 
well 08 with the less Ictlial weapons which alone they had as yet 
made use of. 

They gained their boat in safety, and jumped into it, carrying 
along with them Cleveland, to whom circumstances seemed to 
offer no otlier refuge, and pushed off for their vessel, singing in 
chorus to their oars an old ditty, of which the natives of Kirkwall 
could only hear tlie first stanza ; 

“ Robin Rover 
Bald to bis crew, 

* Up with llie black fla)7, 

Down with tlie blue !— 

Eire on the main-top, 

Fire on tlie bow, 

Fire on tlie giui-dcck. 

Fire down below!’ ” 

The wild chorus of thoir voices was heard long after the words 
ceased to be intelligible. — And Uiiis was tlie pirate Cleveland 
again thrown almost involuntarily amongst those desperate asso¬ 
ciates, from whom he had so often resolved to detach himself. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Parental love, my fricml, has power o'er wltidoiA, 

And IS the charm, which, like the falconer’s lure. 

Can bring from heaven the highest soaring spirits.— 

So, when famed Pro<-pf r dolF’d his magic robe, 

It wa.i Miranda pluck’d it from his shoulders. 

Otd Platj 

Our wandering narrative must now return to Mordaunt Mor- 
toun. — We left him in the perilous condition of one who has 
received a severe wound, and wc now find him in the situation of. 
a convalescent — pale, indeed, and feeble, from the loss of much 
blood, and the effects of a fever which had followed the injury, 
but so far fortunate, that the weapon, having glanced on the ribs, 
had only occasioned a great effusion of blood, without touching 
any vital part, and was now-well-nigh healed ; so efficacious wore 
the vulnerary plants and salves ^^ith which it had been treated by 
the sage Norna of Fitful-head. 

The matron and her patient now sat together in a dwelling in 
a remote island. He had been transported, during his illness, 
and ere he had perfect consciousness, first to her singular habita¬ 
tion near Fitful-head, and thence to her present abode, by one of 
the fishing-boats in the station of Bui*gh-Westra. For such was 
the command possessed by Norna over the superstitious character 
of her countrymen, that she never failed to find faithful agents to 
execute her commands, whatever these happened to be ; and, as 
her orders were ^nerally given under injunctions of the strictest 
secrecy, men reciprocally wondered at occurrences, which had in 
fact been produced by their own agency, and that of their neigh¬ 
bours, and in which, had they communicated freely with each 
other, no shadow of the marvellous would have remained. 

Mordaunt was now seated by the fire, in an apartment indiffe¬ 
rently well furnished, having a book in his hand, which he looked 
upon from time to time with signs of ennui and impatience; 
feelings which at length so far overcame him, that, flinging the 
volume on tlio table, he fixed his eyes on the fire, and assumed 
the attitude of one who is engaged in unpleasant meditation. 

Noma, who sat opposite to him, and appeared busy in tlie 
composition of some drug or unguent, anxiously left her seat, and, 
approaching Mordaunt, felt his pulse, making at the same time 
the most affectionate inquiries whether he felt any sudden pain, 
and whei*e it was seated. The manner in whicli Mordaunt replied 
to these earnest inquiries, although worded so as to express grati¬ 
tude fur her kindness, while he disclaimed any feeling of indis¬ 
position, did not seem to give satisfaction to the Pythoness. 

“ Ungrateful boy !” she said, **for whom I have done so much; 
you whom i have rescued, by my power and skill, from the very 
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gates of death, — are you already so weary of mo that you can- 
uot refrain from shewing how desirous you are to spend, at a 
distance from me, the very first intelligent days of the life which 
I have restored you 1” 

“ You do me injustice, my kind preserver,” replied Mordaunt; 
** I am not tired oi' your society ; but I have duties which recall 
mo to ordinary life.” 

** Duties !” repeated Noraa ; “ and what duties can or ought 
to interfere widi the gratitude which you owe to me ? — Duties ! 
Your thoughts are on the use of your gun, or on clambering 
among the rocks in quest of sea-fowl. For these exercises your 
strength dotli not yet lit you ; and yet these are the duties to 
which yon are so anxious to return !” 

“ Not so, my good and kind mistress,” said M(jrdaunt.—** To 
name one duty, out of many, which makes me seek to leave you, 
]iow that my strength permits, let me mention that of a son to his 
father.” 

“ To your father I” said Noma, with a laugh that had some¬ 
thing in it almost frantic. “ Oh ! you know not liow wo can, in 
these islands, at once cancel such duties ! And, for your failicr,” 
she added, proceeding more calmly, “ wliat has he done for 
you to deserve the regard and duty you speak of?— Is he not 
the same, who, as you have long since told me, left you for so 
many years poorly nourished among straiigere, without inquiring 
whether you were alive or dead, auu only sending, from time to 
time, supplies in such fashion as men relieve the leprous wretch 
to whom they fling alms from a distance ? And, in these later 
years, when he had made you the companion of his misery, he 
has been, by starts your pedagogue, by starts your tormentor, 
but never, Mordaunt, never your father.” 

“ Something of truth there is in what you say,” replied Mor¬ 
daunt : My father is not fond ; but he is, and has ever been, 
effectively kind. Men have not their affections in theii* power ; 
and it is a child’s duty to be grateful for the benefits which he 
receives, even when coldly bestowed. My father has conferred 
instruction on me, and I am convinced he loves me. He is un- 
foitunate ; and, even if he loved me not-” 

“ And Ite does not love you,” said Norna, hastily ; “ he never 
loved any tiling, or any one, save himself. He Is unfortunate, 
but well are his misfortunes deserved.— O Mordaunt, you have 
one parent only, ■— one parent, who loves you as the drops of tlic 
heart-blood !” 

“ I know I liave but one parent,” replied Mordaunt; ** my 
mother has been long dead.— But your words contradict each 
other.” 

“ They do not — they do not,” said Norna, in a paroxysm 
of the deepest feeling ; ** you have but one parent. Your un- 
liappy motner is not dead — 1 would to God that she were !— but 
she is not dead. Thy mother is the only parent that loves tlioc ; 
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njid 1 — T, Mordaunt,” throwing herself on his neoli, “ am that 
most unhappy — yet most happy mother.” 

She closed him in a strict and convulsive embrace ; and tears, 
tho first, perhaps, which she had shed for many years, burst in 
torrents as she sobbed on hib nock. Astonished at what he heard, ' 
felt, and saw,— moved by the excess of her agitation, yet disposed 
to ascribe this burst of passion to insanity,— Mordaunt vainly 
endeavoured to tranquii}i/.e tlje mind of this extraordinary person. 

“ Ungrateful boy!” she said, “ who but a mother would have 
watched over tlioe as I have watched 1 From the instant I saw 
thy father, when he little thought by wlnini he was observed, a 
space now many years back, I knew him well; and, under his 
charge, I saw you, then a stripling, — while Natuiv, speakj]]g 
loud ill my bosom, assured me, thou wort blood of my blood, and 
bone of my bone. Think how often you have wondered to see 
me, when least expected, in your places of pastime and resort! 
Think how often my eye has watched you on the giddy preci¬ 
pices, and muttered those charms which subdue the evil demons, 
who slicw themselves to the climber on tho giddiest point of his 
path, and force him to quit his hold! Did I not hang around 
thy neck, in pledge of thy safety, that chain of gold, which on 
Elfin King gave to tho founder of our race ? Would I have 
given that <lcar gift to any but to the sou of my bosom ? — 
Mordnunt, my power has done that for thee that a mere mortal 
mother would dread to think of. I have conjured tho Mermaid 
at micliiiglit that thy bark might be prosperous on the Haaf! I 
have hushed the winds, and navies have flapped their empty sails 
against tho mast in inactivity, that you might safely indulge your 
sport u])on the crags I” 

Mordaunt, perc('i%iug that she was growing yet wilder in her 
talk, endeavoured to frame an answer which should be at once 
indulgent, soothing, and calculated to allay tlie rising warmth of 
her imagination. 

Dear Norna,” he said, “ I have indeed many reasons to call 
you mother, who have bestowed so many benefits upon me; and 
from me you shall over receive the aftcction and duty of a child. 
But the chain you mentioned, it has vanished from my neck—I 
have not seen it since the ruffian stabbed me.” 

“ Alas! and can you think of it at this moment i ” said Noma, 
in a sorrowful accent.—^“But be it so;—and know, it was I 
look it from thy neck, and tied it around the neck of her who is 
dearest to you ; in tfiken that the union betwixt you, which has 
been tho only earthly wish which 1 have had the power to form, 
shall yet, even yet, be accomplished—ay, although hell should 
open to forbid the banns 1” 

“ Alas !” said Mordaunt^ with a sigh, “ you remember not tlie 
difierence betwixt our situation—hei' father is wealthy, and of 
anejent birth.” 

“Not mure wealthy than will be the heir of Noma of Fitful- 
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head,” answered the Pythoness—" not of better or more ancient 
blood than that which flows in thy veins, derived from thy 
mother, the descendant of the same Jarls and Sea-kings from 
whom Magnus boasts his origin. — Or dost thou tliink, like the 
pedant and fanatic strangers who have come amongst us, that 
thy blood is dishonoured because my union with thy father did 
not receive the sanction of a priest 1 — Know, that we were 
wedded after the ancient manner of the Norse — our hands were 
clasped within the circle of Odin,* with such deep vows of eternal 
fidelity, as even the laws of these usurping Scots would have 
sanctioned as equivalent to a blessing before the altar. To the 
offspring of such a union, Magnus has nought to object. It was 
wealc—it was criminal on my part, but it conveyed no infamy to 
the birth of my son.” 

The composed and collected manner in which Norna argued 
these points begun to impose upon Mordaunt an incipient belief 
ill the truth of what she said; and, indeed, she added so many 
circumstances, satisfactorily and rationally connected with each 
other, as seemed to confute the notion that her story was alto¬ 
gether tho delusion of that insanity which sometimes shewed 
itself in her speech and actions. A thousand confused ideas 
rushed upon him, when he supposed it possible that tho unhappy 
person before him might actually have a right to claim from him 
the respect and affection due to a parent from a son. He could 
only surmount them by turning his mind to a different, and 
scarce less interesting topic, resolving within himself to take 
time for farther inquiry and mature consideration, ere ho cither 
rejected or admitted the claim which Norna preferred upon his 
affection and duty. His benefactress, at least, she undoubtedly 
was, and lie could not err in paying her, as such, the respect and 
attention due from a son to a mother ; and so far, therefore, he 
might gratify Noma without otherwise standing committed. 

“ And do you then really think, my mother,— since so you bid 
me terra you,” — said Mordaunt, “ that the proud Magnus Troil 
may, by any inducement, be prevailed upon to relinquish the 
angry feelings which he has of late adopted towards me, and to 
petmit my ^di’esses to his daughter Brenda 1” 

** Brenda V* repeated Norna — " who talks of Brenda! — it is 
of Minna that I spoke to you.” 

" But it was of Brenda that I thought,” replied Mordaunt, 
"of her that 1 now tliink, and of her alone that I will ever 
think.” 

" Impossible, ray son 1” replied Noma. " You cannot be so 
dull of heart, so poor of spirit, as to prefer the idle mirth and 
housewife simplicity of the younger sister, to tho deep feeling 
and high mind of the noble-spirit Minna ? Who would stoop 
to gather the lowly violet, that might have the rose for stretching 
out his hand ?” 

* See HU explanation of this prcuiisc, Note T. 
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" Some tliink the lowliest flowers are the sweetest,” replied 
Murdaunt, ** and in that faitli will 1 live and die.” 

** You dare not tell me so 1” answered Norua, fiercely ; then, 
instantly changing her tone, and taking his hand in most 
iiflectiouate manner, she proceeded: — “You must not — you 
will not tell me so, my dear son ■— you will not break a mother’s 
heart in the very first hour in which she has embraced her child! 
— Nay, do not answer, but hear me. You must wed Minna — I 
have hound around her neck a fatal amulet, on which the happi¬ 
ness of both depends. The labours of my life have for years had 
this direction. Thus it must be, and not otherwise — Minna 
must be the bride of my son I” 

“ But is not Brenda equally near, equally dear to you t” 
replied Mordaunt. 

“ As ncaa* in blood,” said Norna, “ but not so dear, no, not half 
so dear, in affection. Minna’s mild, yet high and conieiuplativo 
spirit, renders her a comi>aniou meet for one, whose wa)'s, like 
mine, arc beyond the ordinary paths of this world. Brenda is a 
thing of common and ordinary life, an idle laugher aud scoffer, 
who would level art with ignorance, and reduce power to weak¬ 
ness, by disbelieving and turning into ridicule whatever is beyond 
the grasp of her shallow intellect.” 

“ She is, indeed,” answered Mordaunt, “ neither superstitious 
nor enthusiastic, and I love her the better for it. Kemember 
also, ray mother, that she returns my affection, and that Minna, 
if she loves any one, loves the stranger Cleveland.” 

“ She does not — she dares not,” answered Norna, “ nor dares 
he pursue her farther. I told him, when first he came to Burgh- 
Westra, that I destined her for you.” 

“ And to that rash annunciation,” said Mordaunt, “ T owe this 
man’s pcrsevoi’ing enmity — my wound, and well-nigh the loss of 
my life. See, my inotlior, to what point your intrigues have 
already conducted us, and, in Heaven’s name, prosecute them no 
fartlier!” 

It seemed as if this reproach struck Noma with the force, at 
once, and vivacity of lightning ; for slie struck her forehead with 
her hand, and seemed about to drop from her seat. Mordaunt, 
greatly shocked, hastened to catch her in his arms, and, though 
scarce knowing what to say, attempted to utter some incoherent 
expressions. 

“ Spare me, Heaven, spare me !” were the first words which she 
muttered ; “ do not let my crime be avenged by his means ! — 
Yes, young man,” she said, after a pause, “ you have dared to tell 
what I dared not tell myself. You have pressed that upon me, 
which, if it be truth, I cannot believe, and >et continue to live I” 

Mordaunt in vain endeavoured to inteiTupt her witli protesta¬ 
tions of his ignorance how he had offended or grieved her, and 
of his extreme regret that he had unintentionally done either. 
She proceeded, while her voice trembled wildly, wi^ vehemence. 
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Yes ! you have touched on that dark suspicion which poisons 
the consciousness of nty power, — tlie sole boon which was given 
ine in exchange for innocence and for peace of mind 1 Your 
voice Joins tliat of the demon which, even while the elements 
confess me their mistress, whisjjers to me, ‘ Norna, this is but 
delusion—your power rests but in the idle belief of the ignorant, 
supported by a thousand petty artifices of your own.’ — This is 
wliat Brenda says — this is what yon would say ; and false, scan¬ 
dalously false, as it is, there ai'e rebellious thoughts in this u'ild 
brain of mine,” (touching her forehead with her finger as she 
spoke,) “ tJiat, like an insurrection in an invaded country, arise 
to take part against tlicir distressed sovereign. — Spare me, my 
son !” she continued, in a voice of supplication, “ spare mo ! — 
the sovereignty of which your w-orcls would deprive me, is no 
enviable exaltation. Few would covet to rule over gibbering 
gliosts, and howling winds, and raging currents. My tlu*one is a 
cloud, my sceptre a meteor, my realm is only peopled with fan¬ 
tasies; but 1 must either cease to be, or continue to be the 
mightiest as well as the most miserable of beings !”* 

“Do not speak thus mournfully, my dear .and unhappy bene¬ 
factress,” said Mordaunt much affected; “ I will think of your 
power whatever you would have me believe. But, for your own 
sake, view the matter otherwiw^. Turn your thoughts from sueh 
agitating aud mystical studies — trom such wild subjects of con¬ 
templation, into another aud a better channel. Life will again 
have charms, and religion will have comforts for yon.” 

She listened to him with some composure, as if she weighed 
his counsel, and desired to be guided by it; but, as ho ended, she 
shook her head and exolainted — 

“ It cannot be. I must remain tho dreaded — the mystical — 
the Beimkennar — the controllc]' of the elements, or I must be 
no more I I h.avo no alternative, no iniddli* station. My post 
must be Ingh on yon lofty headland, wlieni never stood human foot 
save mine — or 1 must sleep at the bottom of the unfathomable 
ocean, its white billov/s booming over my senseless corpse. The 
parricide shall never also bo denounced as the i]upustor I” 

“ The paiTiclde 1” echoed Mordaunt, stepping batsk in horror. 

“ Yes, my son !” answered Noma, with a stern composure, 
even more frightful than her former impetuosity, “ within these 
fatal walls my father met his death by iny means. In yonder 
chamber was he found a livid and lifeless corpse. Beware of 
filial disobedience, for such are its fruits !” 

So saying, she arose and left the apartment, where Mordaunt 
remain^ alone to meditate at leisure upon the extraordinary 
c*ommumcation which he had received. He himself had been 
taught by his father a di.sbelief in the ordinary superstitions of 
Zetland; aud he now saw that Norna, however ingenious in 


*Sk'eKottiZ. Character of Noma. 
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duping others, could not altogether impose ou herself. This was 
a strong circumstance in favour of her sanity of intellect; but ou 
the other hand, her imputing to herself the guilt of parricide 
seemed so wild and improbable, as, in Mordaunt’s opinion, to 
throw much doubt upon her other assertions. 

He had leisure euough to make up his mind on tliese parti¬ 
culars, for no one approached the solitary dwolliug, of which 
Noma, her dwarf, and ho diimself, were tlio sole inhabitants. 
The Hoy island in which it stood is rude, bold, and lofty, consist¬ 
ing entirely of three hills — or rather one huge mountain divided 
into three summits, with the chasms, rents, and valleys, which 
descend from its summit to the sea, while its crest rising to great 
height, and shiiercd into rocks which scorn almost inaccessible, 
intercepts tlio mists as they drive from the Atlantic, and, often 
obscured from die bumnii eye, forms the dark and unmolested 
retreat of hawks, eagles, and other birds of pi'ey.* 

The soil of the island is wet, mossy, cold, and unproductive, 
presenting a steril and desolate appearance, excepting where 
the hides of small rivulets, or mountain ravines, ai-e fringed 
wid) dwarf bushes of birch, ba^el, and wild currant, some of 
them so tall os to bo denominated trees, in that bloak and bare 
country. 

Jlut the view of the sea-beach, which was Mordaunt’s favourite 
walk, when his convalescent state began to pernut him to take 
exercise, had charms which compensated the wild appearance of 
till} interior. A broad and beautiful sound, or strait, divides this 
lonely and mountainous island irom Pomona, and in the centre of 
tlmt sound lies, like a tablet composed of emerald, the beautiful 
and verdant little island of Ora'insay. On the distant Mainland 
is seen the town or village of Stromness, the excellence of whose 
haven is generally evinced by a considerable number of shipping 
in the road-stead, and, from the bay growing narrower, and 
lessening as it recedes, runs inland into Pomona, where ite tide 
tills the tine sheet of water called the Loch of Stennis. 

On this beach Mordaunt was wont to waniler for hours, with 
an eye not insensible to the beauties of the view, though his 
thoughts were agitated with the most embarrassing meditations on 
his own sitnation. He was resolved to leave the island as soon 
iis the establishment of his healtii should permit him to travel ; 
^et gratitude to Norna, of whom he was at least tlie adopted, if 
not the real son, would not allow him to depart without her per¬ 
mission, even if he could obtain means of conveyance, of wliich 
he saw little possibility. It was only by importunity that he 
extorted from liis hostess a promise, tiiat, if he would consent to 
regulate his motions according to her directions, she would her¬ 
self convey him to the capital of the Orkney Islands, when tlie 
approaching Fair of Saint 011a sliould take place there. 


♦ See Note A A. Birds of prey. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Ifnrk to the insult loud, tlie bitter sneer, 

The tierce threat answering to the brutal jeer 
Oatlistlv like pistol-shots, and vengeful words 
Clash with each other like conflicting swords.— 

The robber's quarrel by such sounds is shewn. 

And true men have some chance to gain their own. 

Captivity, a Toem. 

When Cleveland, borne off in triumph from hia assailants in 
Kirkwall, found himself once more on board the pirate vessel, 
his arrival was hailed with hearty cheers by a considerable part 
of the crew, who rushed to shake hands with him, and offer their 
congratulations on his return ; for the situation of a Biicanier 
Captain raised him very little above the level with tho lowest of 
his crew, who, in all social intercourse, claimed the privilege of 
being his equal. 

When his faction, for so these clamorous friends might be 
termed, had expressed their own greetings, they hurried Cleve¬ 
land forward to the stern, where Goffe, their present commander, 
was seated on a gun, listening in a sullen and discontented manner 
to the shout which announced Cleveland’s welcome. Ho w'as a 
man betwixt forty and fifty, rather under the middle size, but so 
very 8ti*ongly made, that hia crew used to compare him to a sixty- 
four cut down. Black-haired, bull-necked, and beetle-browed, 
his clumsy strength and ferocious countenance contrasted 
strongly with the manly figure and open countenance of Cleve¬ 
land, in which even the practice of his atrocious profession had 
not been able to eradicate a natural grace of motion and genero¬ 
sity of expression. The two piratical Captains looked upon each 
other for sonic time in silence, while the partisans of each gathered 
around him. The elder part of tho crew were the principal 
adherents of Goffe, while the young fellows, amongst whom Jack 
Bunce was a principal leader and agitator, were in general 
attached to Cleveland. 

At length Goffe broke silence. “ You are welcome aboard. 
Captain Cleveland. — Smash my taffrail! T suppose you Uiink 
yourself commodore yet I but that was over, by G—, when you 
lost your ship, and be d—d !” 

And here, once for all, we may take notice, that it was the 
gracious custom of this commander to mix his words and oaths in 
nearly equal proportions, which he was wont to call shotting his 
discourse. As we delight not, however, in the discharge of such 

artillery, we shall only indicate by a space like this-tlie 

places in which these expletives occurred ; and thus, if the reader 
will pardon a very poor pun, we will reduce Captain Goffe’s volley 
of sharp-shot into an explosion of blank cartridges. To his insinu- 
atioDB tiiat he was come on board to assume the chief command. 
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Cleveland replied, that he neither desired, nor would accept, any 
such promotion, but would only ask Captain Goffe for a cast of 
the boat, to put him ashore in one of the other islands, as he had 
no wish either to command GofTe, or to remain in a vessel under 
his orders. 

“ And why not under ray orders, brother 1” demanded Goffe, 

very austerely; “ -are you too good a man,-with 

your cheese-toaster and your gib there,-to serve under my 

orders, and bo d — d to you, where there are so many gentlemen 
tliat are elder and bettor seamen than yourself 1” 

“ T wonder which of these capital seamen it was,” said Cleve¬ 
land, coolly, “ that laid the ship under the fire of yon six-gun 
battery, that could blow her out of the water, if they had a mind, . 
before you could either cut or slip 1 Elder and better sailors 
tlian I may like to serve under such a h-.bber, but 1 beg to be 
excused for my own share. Captain — that’s all 1 have got to tell 
you.” 

“ By G —, I think you are both mad !” said Hawkins the 
boatswain — “ a meeting with sword and pistol may bo devilish 
good fun in its way, when no better is to be had; but who the 
(ievil that had common sense, amongst » set of gentlemen in our 
condition, wuuld fall a-quarreling with each other, to let these 
duok-winged, web-footed islanders have a chance of knocking us 
all upon tile head I” 

“ Well said, old Hawkins !” said Derrick the quarter-master, 
who was an officer of very considerable importance among these 
rovers; “ I say, if the two captains won't agrw to live together 
quietly, and club both heart and head to defend the vessel, why, 
d — n me, depose them both, say 1, and choose another in their 
stead!” 

“ Meaning yourself, I suppose, Master Quarter-Master 1” said 
Jack Bunee ; “ but tliat cock won’t light. He that is to com¬ 
mand gentlemen, should be a gentleman himself, I think; and i 
give my vote for Captain Cleveland, as spirited and as gontlemun- 
like a man as ever daflcd the world aside, and bid it pass !” 

“ What! you call y«>urself a gentleman, I warrant!” retorted 

Derrick; ‘‘ why-your eyes ! a tailor would make a better 

out of Bie worst suit of rags in your strolling wardrobe I — It is a 
shame for men of spirit to have such a Jack-a-dandy scarecrow 
on board!” 

Jack Bunco was so incensed at these base comparisons, that, 
without more ado, he laid his hand on his sword. The carpenter, 
however, and boatswain, interfered, the former brandishing his 
broad axe, and swearing ho would put the skull of the first who 
should strike a blow past clouting, and the latter reminding Bieni, 
tliat, by their articles, all quarreling, striking, or more especially 
fighting on boarrl, was stiictly prohibited; and that, if any gentle^ 
man had a quarrel to settle, they were to go ashore, and decide it 
with cutlass and pistol in presence of two of tlicir messmates. 
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“ I have no quarrel with any one,-!” said QofFu, sul¬ 

lenly; Captain Cleveland has wandered about among the islands 

here, amusing himself,-! and we have wasted our time 

and property in waiting for him, when we might have been adding 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars to the stock-purse. However, 

if it pleases the rest of the gcntlemen-adventurers,-! why, 

I shall not grumble about it.” 

“ I propose,” said the boatswain, “ that there should be a general 
council CiiUed in the great cabin, according to our articles, that we 
may consider what course we are to hold in this matter.” 

A general assent followed the boatswain’s proposal; for every 
one found his own account in these general councils, in which 
each of the rovers had a free vote. By far the greater part of 
tiuj crew only valued tins franchise, as it allowed them, upon such 
solemn occasions, an unlimited quantity of liquor — a right which 
they failed not to exercise to the uttermost, by way of aiding 
their deliberations. But a few amongst the adventurers, who 
united some degree of judgment with the daring and profligate 
character of their profession, were wont, at such periods, to limit 
themselves within the bounds of comparative sobriety, and by 
these, under the apparent form of a vote of the general council, 
all things of moment relating to the voyage and undertakings of 
the pirates were in fact determined. The rest of the crew, when 
they recovered from their intoxication, w'orc ciisily persuaded tliat 
the resolution adopted had been the legitimate effort of tlie com¬ 
bined wisdom of the whole senate. 

Upon the present occasion the debauch had proceeded until 
file greater part of the crew were, as usual, displaying inebriation 
in all its most brutal and disgraceful shapes — sw'eariug empty 
and unmeaning oaths — venting the most horrid imprecations in 
the mere gaiety of their heart—singing songs, the ribaldry of 
W'hich was only equalled by their profaneness ; and, from the 
middle of this ^rthly hell, the two captains, together with one or 
two of their principal adherents, as also the carpenter and boat¬ 
swain, whoaJ ways took a load on such occasions,had drawn together 
into a pandemonium, or privy council of their own, to consider 
what was to be done; for, as the boatswain metaphorically ob¬ 
served, they w'cro in a narrow channel, and behoved to keep 
sounding the tide-way. 

When tliey began their consultations, the friends of Goffe 
remarked, to their great displeasure, tliat lie liad not observed the 
wholesome rule to which we have just alluded ; but that, in 
endeavouring to drown Ills mortification at the sudden appearance 
of Cleveland, and the reception ho met with from the crew, the 
elder Captain liad not been able to do so without overflowing his 
reitson at the same time. His natural sullen taciturnity had pre¬ 
vented this from being observed until the council began its delibe- 
rutiona, when it prov^ impossible to hide it. 

The first person who spoke w'as Cleveland, who said, that, so 
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far from wishing the command of the vessel) he desired no favour 
at any one’s hand, except to land him upon some island or holm 
at a distance from Kirkwall, and leave him to shift for himself. 

The boatswain remonstrated strongly against this rosolution. 

“ The lads,” he said, “ all knew Cleveland, and could trust his 
Keamanahip, as well as his courage ; besides, he never let the grog 
get quite uppermost, and was always in proper trim, either to sail 
the ship, or to light the ship, whereby she was never without some 
one to keep her course when he was on board. — And as for the 
noble Captain GofTe,” continued the mediator, ** he is as stout a 
heart as ever broke biscuit, and that 1 will uphold him; but then, 
when he has his grog aboard — I speak to his face — ho is so 
d — d funny with his cranks and his jests, that there is no living 
with him. You all remember how nigh he had run the ship on 
that cursed Horse of Copinsha, as they call it, just by way of 
frolic; and then you know how he fired off his pistol under the 
table, when we were at the great council, and shot Jack Jenkins 
in the knee, and cost the poor devil his leg, with his pleasantry.”* 

“ Jack Jenkins was not a chip the worse,” said the carpenter ; 

I took the leg off with my saw as well as any loblolly-boy in the 
land could have done — heated my broad axe, and seared the 

stump — ay, by-! and made a jury-leg that he shambles 

about with as w’ell as ever he did — for Jack could never cut a 
feather.’’^ 

“ You are a clever fellow, carpenter,” replied the boatswain, 
“ad — d clever fellow ! but I had rather you tried your saw and 
red-hot axe upon the ship’s knee-timbers than on mine, sink me! 
— But that liei’G is not the case — The question is, if we shall pai't 
with Captain Cleveland here, who is a man of thought and action, 
whereby it is my belief it would be heaving the pilot overboard 
Avhen the gale is blowing on a lee-shore. And, I must say, it is not 
the part of a true heart to leave his mates, who have been here 
waiting for him till they have missed stays. Our w'ater is well-nigh 
oiit, and wc have j\tnketed till provisions are low with us. We can¬ 
not sail without provisions — we cannot get provisions without the 
good-will of the Kirkwall folks. If wo remain hero longer, the 
Halcyon frigate will bo down upon us — she was seen off Peter¬ 
head two days since, — and we shall hang up at the yard-arm to 
be sun-dried. Now, Captain Cleveland will get us out of the 
hobble, if any can. He can play the gentleman with these Kirk¬ 
wall folks, and knows how to deal with tlicm on fair terms, and 
foul, too, if there be occasion for it.” 

“ And so you would turn honest Captain Goffo a-grazing, would 
^ e V* said an old weatherbeaten pirate, who had but one eye; 

• This was really on exploit of the celebrated Avery the pirate, who suddenly, 
and without provocation, flred his pistols under the table where he sat drinhina 
with Ills messmates, wounded one man severely, and thought the matter a good 
jest What is still more extraordinary, his crew regarded it in the same light. • 

f A ship going fast throcteh the sea is said to cut a feather, aUttdlng to the 
ripple which slie throws off nom her bows. 

VOL. Xlll. n 
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“ what though ho has his humours, and made my oyc dowse tlie 
glim in his fancies and frolics, he is as honest a man as ever 
walked a quarter-deck, for all that; and d — n me but I stand by 
him sn long as t’otlier lantern is lit!” 

“ Why, you would not hear me out,” said Hawkins ; “ a man 
might as well talk to so many ncgers 1 — I tell you, T propose 
that Cleveland shall only bo Captain from one, post meridiem.^ to 
five a, in., during which time Goffe is always drunk.” 

The Captain of whom ho last spoke gave sufficient proof of the 
truth of his words, by uttering an inarticulate growl, and attempt¬ 
ing to present a pistol at the mediator Hawkins. 

“ Why, look yc now 1” said Deri'ick, “ there is all the sense he 
has, to got drunk on council day, like one of these poor silly 
fellows!” 

“ Ay,” said Bunce, “ drunk as Davy’s sow, in the face of the 
field, the fray, and the senate !” 

“ But, nevertheless,” continued Derrick, “ it will never do to 
have two captains in the same day. I think week about might 
suit better — and let Cleveland take the first turn.” 

“ There .ai’o as good here as any of them,” said Hawkins; “ liow- 
soindevei*, I object nothing to Captain Clcvclanu, and 1 think he 
may help us into deep water as well as another.” 

“ Ay,” exclaimed Bunco, “and a better figure lie will make at 
bringing these KirUwallers to order tlian liis sober predecessor! 
— So Captain Cleveland for ever !” 

“ Stop, gentlemen,” said Cleveland, avIio had hitherto been 
silent; “ I hope you will not choose me Captain witliout my own 
consent!” 

" Ay, by the blue vault of heaven will w'c,” said Bunce, “ if it 
bo pro bono publico 

“ But bear mo, at least,” said Cleveland — “ 1 do comseut to 
take commat.d of the vessel, since you wish it, and because I ioe 
you will ill get out of the scrape without me.” 

“Why,then, T say, Cleveland for ever, again !” shouted Bunco. 

“Be quiet, prithee, dear Bunco!—honest Altarnout!” said 
Cleveland. — “ I undertake the business on this condition ; that, 
when I have got the ship cleared for her % oyage, with provisions, 
and so forth, you will be content to restore Captain Goffe to the 
command, as I said before, and put me ashore some where, to 
shift for myself—You will then be sure it is impossible I can 
bptray you, since I will remain with you to the last moment.” 

“ Ay, and after the last moment, too, by the blue vault 1 or I 
mistake the matter,” muttered Bunce to himself. 

The matter was now put to the vote; and so confident were tlie 
crew' in Cleveland’s superior address and management, that the 
temporary deposition of Goffe found little resistance even among 
his own partisans, who x’easonably enough observed, “ He might 
at least have koi>t sober to look after his own business— E ’en let 
lum put it to rights again himself next morning, if ho will.” 
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Uut when tlio next morning came, llie clruulven part of the 
crow, being informed of tJie issue of the deliberations of the coun¬ 
cil, to which they were virtually held to have assented, shewed 
such a superior sense of Cleveland’s merits, that Goft'e, sulky and 
nuilecontent as he was, judged it wisest for the present to suppress 
his feelings of resentment until a safer opportunity for suffering 
them to explode, and to submit to the degradation which so fre¬ 
quently took place among a piialical crew. 

Cleveland, on his p:u‘t, resolved to take upon him, with spirit 
and Avithout loss of time, the task of extricating liis sliip’s com¬ 
pany from their perilous situation. For tliis purpose, he ordered 
tlio boat, with the purpose of going usJiore in person, carrying 
with hiriv twelve of the stoutest and best men of the ship’s com¬ 
pany, all very handsomely appointed, (for tbo snuess of tlieir 
iieliirlous jirol'essioii had enabled the jiirates to a^sume nearly as 
gay dresses as their oHicei“s,) and, above all, each man being 
sufficiently armed Avitli cutlass and pistols, and several having 
pole-axes and jioniard*^. 

Clovtdand himself was gallantly attired in a blue coat, lined 
with crimson silk', and laced with gold very richly, crimson 
damask waistcoat and breeches, a velvet cap, richly embroidered, 
with a wliite feather, wliitc silk stoekiiigs, and red-heelcd shoes, 
^v’hicli were the extremity of finei’y among the gallantrs of the 
d'vy, lie had a gold chain sevei a I limes folded round his neck, 
which sustaiiu'd a whistle of the same metal, the ensign of his 
authority. Above all, he wore a decoration pecuhar to tliost* 
daring depredators, who, besides one, or ]>erhaps two, brace of 
pistols at their belt, had usually two additional brace, of the 
finest mounting and workmaushij), suspoudod over their shoulders 
in a sort of sling or scarf of crimson ribbon. Tlie hilt and 
mounting of the Captain's sword correB])omied in value to the 
rest of his appointments, and his natural goial mien was so well 
adapted to the wliole equipment, tliat, wljeu he .'ipjicared on deck, 
ho was received with a general shout by tho crow, who, as in 
other popular societies, judged a great deal by the eye. 

Clovellind took witli him in the boat, amongst othei’s, his pre¬ 
decessor in office, Goffe, w’ho w'as also very richly dressed, but 
who, not having the advantage of such an exterior as Cleveland’s, 
looked like a boorish clow'u in tlic dress of a courtier, or rather 
like a vulgar-facod footpad decked in tlie S])oils of some ono 
whom he has murdered, and whose claim to the property of his 
garments is rendered doubtful in tlie eyes of all w'ho look upon 
liini, by the mixture of awkwarduCfS, remorse, cruelty, and 
insolence, which clouds his countonauco. Cleveland probably 
chose to take Goffe ashore with him, to prevent his having any 
opportunity, iluring his absence, to debauch the crew from tlieir 
allegiance. In this guise they left Uie ship, and, singing to tlieir 
oars, while the water foamed higher .at the chorus, soon reached 
the quay of Kirkwall. 
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Tlie command of the vessel was in the meantime intrusted to 
Bunco, upon whose allegiance Cleveland knew that he might 
perfectly depend, and, in a private conversation with him of 
some length, iie gave him directions how to act in such emer¬ 
gencies as might occur. 

These arrangements being made, and Bunce having been 
repcaU'dly charged to stand upon his guard alike against the 
adherents of Gofle and any attempt from the shore, the boat put 
ofl*. As she approached the harbour, Cleveland displayed a 
white flag, and could observe that tlieir appearance seemed to 
occasion a good deal of bustle and alarm. People were seen 
running to and fro, and some of them appeared to bo getting 
under arms. The battery was manned hastily, and tlic English 
colours displayed. These were alarming symptoms, tlie ratiier 
tliat Cleveland knew, that, though there were no artillerymen in 
Kirkwall, yet there were many sailors perfectly competent to tlie 
management of great guns, and willing enough to undertake such 
service in case of need. 

Noting those hostile preparations wdth a heedful eye, but 
.suffering nothing like doubt or anxiety to appear t>u his counte¬ 
nance, Cleveland ran the boat right for the quay, on which 
several people, armed with muskets, rifles, and fowling-pieces, 
.and others witli half-pikes and whaling-knives, were now assem¬ 
bled, if to oppose his landing. Apparently, however, they 
had not positively determined wliat measures they were to pur¬ 
sue ; for, when the boat reached tlie quay, those immediately 
ojiposite bore back, and suffered Cleveland and his iiarty to leap 
ashore witliout hinderaiice. They immediately drew up on the 
quay, except two, who, as their Captain had commanded, 
reuiained in the boat, which they put off to a little distance; a 
manoeuvre which, while it placed the boat (the only one belonging 
to the sloop) out of danger of being seized, indicated a sort of 
careless confidence ui Cleveland and his party, which was calcu¬ 
lated to intimidate their opponents. 

The Kirkivallers, however, shewed the old Northern blood, put 
a manly face upon the matter, and stood tipon the quay, with 
their a]t'ms shouldered, directly opposite to the rovers, and blocking 
Up agaihst them the street which leads to tlie town. 

Cleveland was tlie first who spoke, as the parties stood thus 
looking upon each other. — “ How is this, gentlemen burghers ?” 
he said; are you Orkney folks turned Highlandmcn, that you 
are all under arms so early this morning; or have you manned 
tile quay to give me the honour of a salute, upon taking die com¬ 
mand of my ship ?” 

The burghers looked on each other, and one of them replied to 
Cleveland —" We do not know who you are; it w’as that other 
man,” pointing to Goffe, " who used to come ashore as Captain.” 

That other gentleman is my mate, and commands in my 
absence,*’ said 0oveland ;—“ but what is that to the purpose! 
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I wish to speak with your Lord Mayor, or whatever you call 
him.” 

“Tho Provost is sitting in council with the Magistrates,” 
answered the spokcsm.'in. 

“ So much the better,” replied Cleveland. — ‘‘ Where do their 
Worships meet!” 

In the Counoil-house,” answered the other. 

“ Then make way for us, gentlemen, if you please, for ivy 
people and I are going there.” 

There was a whisper among the towns-pcoplo; but several 
were unresolved upon engaging in a desperate, and perhaps an 
unnecissary conflict, with despcratcj men j and the more deter¬ 
mined citizens formed the hasty reflection that the strangers 
might bo more easily mastered in the hou'^.e, or perhaps in the 
nan'ow streets which they had to traverse, than when tlicy stood 
drawn up and prepared for battle upon the quay. They suffered 
them, therefore, to proceed unmolested ; and Cleveland, moving 
very slowly, keeping his people close together, suffering no one 
to press upon the flanks of his little detachment, and making 
four men, who constituted his rear-guard, turn round and face t*) 
the rear from time to time, rendered it, by his caution, a very 
ilangerous task to make any attempt upon them. 

In this manner they ascended the narrow street, and reached 
the Council-house, where the Magistrates were actually sitting, as 
the citizen had informed Cleveland. Hci*o the inhabitants began 
to press forward, with the purpose of mingling with the pirates, 
and availing themselves of tho crowd in the narrow entrance, i/) 
secure as many as they could, without allowing them room for 
the free use of their weaj)ons. But this also had C’leveland fore¬ 
seen, and, ere entering tho council-room, he caused tho entrance 
to be cleared and secured, commanding four of his men to face 
down the street, and as many to confront tho crowd who were 
thrusting each other from above. The burghers recoiled back 
from the ferocious, swarthy, and sunburnt countenances, as well 
as tho levelled anus, of tlieso desperadi>es, and Cleveland, with 
the rest of his party, entered the couiicil-rooin, where the 
Magistrates were sitting in council, with very little attendance. 
These gentlemen were thus separated effectually from the citizens, 
who looked to them for or<lers, and were perhaps more com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of Cleveland, than he, with his little handful 
of men, could be said to be at that of tlie multitude by whom they 
were surrounded. 

The Magistrates seemed sensible of their danger; for they 
looked upon each other in some confusion, when Cleveland thus 
addressed them : — 

Good morrow, gentlemen, — I hope there is no unkindness 
betwixt us. I am come to talk with you about getting supplies 
for my ship yonder in the roadstead — we cannot saB without 
tliera.” 
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“ Your sliip, sir ?” sjiid the Provost, who was a man of sense 
iiud spirit,- “how do we know that you are her Captain 1 ” 

“ Look nt me,” said Cleveland, “ and you will, 1 think, sciirce 
!isk the question again.” 

The Magistrate looked nt him, and accoi'dingly did not think 
proper to pursue that part of the inquiry, but proceeded to say 
— “ And, if you are her Captain, whence coine.s she, and where is 
she bound for ? You look too much like a man-of-war’s man to 
he master of a trader, and wc know that you dc not belong to the 
I^riti.■^h navy.” 

“ There arc more men-of-war on the sea than sail under the 
llritish flflg,” replied Cleveland; “hut say that I were com¬ 
mander of a free-trader here, willing to exchange tobacco, 
brandy, gin, and such like, for cured ti.sh and hides, why, 1 d(» 
not think I deserve so very bad usage from tlio raerebants of 
Kirkwall as to deny me proviiious for my money V* 

“ Look you. Captain,” said tlio Town-clerk, “it is not tliat we 
arc so very strait-laced ncitlicr—for, when gentlemen of your 
clotb come this way, it is as 'weel, as I build tlio f^rovost, just to 
do as the collier did when lie met the devil,— and that i ., to have 
naething to §ay to them, if they have iiacthiiig t<i say to us; — 
and there is the gentleman,” pointing to Goffo, “that was Cap¬ 
tain before you, and may be ('aptaiii after you,”—(“ The cuckohl 
f-peaks truth in that,” muttered Goffc,) — “ ho knows well how 
hand.somcly we entertained him, till he and his men took upon 
llicni to run through the town like liellicat devils. —T .see one of 
them there ! —that was the very fellow that stojiped my servant- 
wench on the .street, as she caviied the lantern home before me, 
and insulted her bc^i’e my face !” 

“ If it plea.so your noble MayoivsUip’s honour and glory,” said 
Derrick, the fellow at whom the Tewn-clerk pointed, “ it was not 
1 that broiight-to *]io hit of a tender that carried tlve lantern in 
the poop —it wfis quite a different sort of a person.” 

“ Who was it, then, sir ?” said the Provost. 

“ Why, please your majesty’s w'orship,” said Derrick, making 
several sea bows, and describing as nearly as ho could, the 
exterior of the worthy Magistrate himself, “ ho was an elderly 
gciitlemaii, — Dutch-built, round in the stern, with a white wig 
and a red nose—very like your majesty, 1 think then, turning 
to a comrade, lie added, “ Jack, don’t yon tliiiili the fellow that 
Wanted to kiss the pretty girl with the lantern t’other night, was 
very like his worship ?” 

“ Dy G—, Tom Derrick,” answei*ed tlic party appealed to, “ I 
believe it is the very man !” 

“ This is insolence which we can make you repent of, gentle¬ 
men 1” said the Magistrate, justly irritated at th<ur effrontery ; 
“ you Iiave behaved in this town, as if you were in an Indian 
viUago at Madagascar. You yourself, Captain, if captain you be, 
were at tho h-ead of another riot, no longt-r since than yesterday. 
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We will give you no provisions till wo know better whom we are 
supplying. And do not think to bully us; when I shake this 
handkerchief out at the window, which is at my elbow, your ship 
goes to the bottom. Remember she lies under tlie guns of our 
battery.” 

“ And how many of these guns arc honeycombed, Mr Mayor T’ 
said Geveland. He put the question by chance; but instantly 
perceived, from a sort of conlusion which the Provost iu, vain 
endeavoured to hide, that the artillery of Kirkwall was uot in the 
best order. “ Come, come, Mr Mayor,” ho said, “ bullying will 
go down with us as little as with you. Your guns yonder will do 
more harm to the poor old sailors who aro to work them, than to 
t)ur sloop; and if wo bring a broadside to bear on the town, why, 
your wives’ crockery will be in some danger. And then to talk 
to us of seamen being a little frolicsome ashore, why, when are 
they otherwise 1 You have the Greenland whalers playing tlie 
devil among you every now and then; and the very Dutchmen 
cut capers in the streets of Kirkwall, like porpoises before a gale 
of wind. I am told you are a man of sense, and 1 am sure you 
and I coiild settle this matter iu the course of a fivc-miiiutes’ 
})alaver.” 

“ Well, sii*,” said the Provost, “ I will hear what you have to 
say, if you will walk this way.” 

Cleveland accordingly followed him into a small interior apart¬ 
ment, and, when there, addressed the I’rovost thus : “ I will lay 
aside niy pistols, sir, if you are afraid of them.” 

“ D — n your pistols !” answered the Provost, 1 have served 
the King, and fear the smell of powder as little as you do !” 

So much the better,” said Cleveland, “ for you will hear me 
the more coolly.— Now, sir, let us bo what pcniaps you suspect 
us, or let us bo any thing else, what, in the name of Heaven, can 
you get by keeping us here, but blows and bloodshed 1 for 
which, believe me, we are much bettor provided than you can 
pretend to be. The point is a plain one — you are desirous to be 
rid of us — we are desirous to be gone. Let us have tlie means 
of departure, and wo leave you instantly.” 

“ Look ye. Captain,” said the Provost— “ I tliirst for no man’s 
blood. Y ou are a pretty fellow, as there were many among the 
bucaniers iu niy time — but there is no harm in wishing you a 
better trade. You should have the stores and welcome, for your 
money, so you would make these seas clear of you. But then, 
here lies the rub. The Halcyon frigate is expected here in 
these parts immediately; when she hears of you she will be at 
you; for there is nothing the white lapelle loves better than a 
rover — you are seldom witliout a cargo of dollars. Well, he 
comes down, gets you under liia stern-” 

“ Blows us into the air, if you please,” said Cleveland. 

" Nay, that must be as you please. Captain,” said the Provost; 
“ but then, what is to come of the good town of Kirkwall, that has 
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been packing and peeling with the King’s enemies ? The burgli 
will be laid under a ruui^ hnC) and it may be that the Provost 
may not come off so easily.” 

“ Well, then,” said Cleveland, " I see where your pinch lies. 
Now, suppose that I run round this island of yours, and get into 
the roadstead at Stromuess 1 We could get what we want put 
on board tlicre, without Kirkwall or the Provost seeming to have 
any Ijand in it; or, if it should be ever questioned, your want of 
force, and our superior strength, will make a sufficient apology.” 

" That may be,” said the Provost; “ but if I suffer you to leave 
your present station, and go elsewhere, I must have some 
security that you will not do harm to the country.” 

“ And we,” said Cleveland, “ must have some security on our 
side, that you will not detain us, by dribbling out our time till 
tlie Halcyon is on the coast. Now, I am myself perfectly willing 
to continue on shore as a hostage, on the one side, provided you 
will give me your word not to betray me, and send some magis¬ 
trate, or person of consequence, aboard the sloop, where his 
safety will be a guarantee for mine.” 

The Provost shook his head, and intimated it would be diffi¬ 
cult to find a person willing to place himself as hostage in such a 
perilous condition ; but said lie would propose the arrangement to 
such of the council as were fit to be trusted with a matter of such 
weight. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

'* I left iny poor plousli to go ploughing the deep!” 

DtantN. 

When the Provost and Cleveland had returned into the public 
counoil-room, tlio former retired a second time with such of his 
brethren as he thought proper to advise with ; and, while they 
were engaged in discussing Cleveland’s proposal, refreshments 
were offered to him and his people. These the Captain permitted 
his people to partake of, but with the greatest precaution against 
surprisal, one party relieving tlie guard, whilst the others were 
at their food. 

He himself, in the meanwhile, walked up and down the apart¬ 
ment, and conversed upon indifferent subjects with those present, 
like a person quite at his ease. 

Amongst these individuals he saw, somewhat to his surprise, 
Triptolemus Yellowley, who, chancing to be at Kirkwall, had 
been summoned by tlie Magistrates, as representative, in a certain 
degree, of the Lord Chamberlain, to attend council on this occa¬ 
sion. Cleveland immediately renewed the acquaintance which he 
had formed with the agriculturist at Burgh-Westra, and asked 
him his present business in Orkney. 

** Just to look after some of my little plans, Captain Cleveland 
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I am weary of fighting with wild beasts at Ephesus yonder, and 
I just cam ower to see how my orchard was thriving, whilk I had 
planted four or five miles from Kirkwall, it may be a year by- 
gane, and how the bees were thriving, whereof I had imported 
nine sleeps, for tho improvement of the country, and for the 
turning of the heather-bloom into wax and honey.” 

“ And they thrive, I hope ?” said Cleveland, who, liowover 
little interested in the matter, sustained the conversation, as if to 
break the chilly and embarrassed silence which hung upon the 
company assembled. 

“ Thrive 1” replied Triptolcmus; they thrive like every 
tiling else in this country, and that is the backward way.” 

" Want of care, I suppose 1” said Cleveland. 

“ The contrary, sir, quite and clean the contrary,” replied tho 
Factor ; “ they died of ower mueklo caro, like Lucky Christie’s 
chickens. — I asked to see tho skeps, and cunning and joyful did 
the fallow look who was to have taken care of them—*’ Had there 
been ony body in charge but myscll,’ he said, ‘ ye might have 
seen the skeps, or whatever you ca’ them ; but there wad hae been 
as niony solan-geese as flees in them, if it hadna been for my 
four quarters ; for I watched them so closely, that 1 saw them a’ 
creeping out at the little holes one sunny morning, and if 1 had 
nut stopped the leak on the instant with a bit clay, the deil a bee, 
or flee, or whatever they are, would have been left in tho skeps, 
as ye ca’ them !’—In a word, sir, he had clagged up the hives, 
as if the puir things had had the pestilence, and my bees w'ere as 
dead as if they had been smeaked —and so ends my hope, tjene- 
randi gloria mdlisj as Virgilius hath it.” 

There is an end of your mead, then,” replied Cleveland ; 
“ but what is youi* chance of cider 1— How does the orchard 
tlirive 1” 

“ 0 Captain ! this same Solomon of tho Orcadian Ophir— T am 
sure 110 man need to send hither to fetch either talents of gold or 
talents of sense ?— I say, this wise man had watered the young 
apple-trees, in his great tenderness, with hot water, and they are 
perished, root and branch ! But what avails grieving ? — and I 
wish you would tell me, instead, what is all the din that these good 
folks are making about pirates 1 and what for are all these ill-look* 
iiig men, that are armed like so mony Highlandmen, assembled in 
the judgment-chamber 1—fori am just come from the other 
side of the island, and I have heard nothinmlistinct about it. — 
And, now I look at you yoursell, Captain, I mink you have mair 
of these foolish pistolets about you than should sufflee au honest 
man in quiet times.” 

“ And so I think, too,” said the pacifle Triton, old Haagen, who 
had been an unwilling follower of the daring Montrose ; if you 
had been in the Glen of Kdderachyllis, when we were sac sair 
worried by Sir John Worry --” 

“ You have forgot the whole matter, neighbour Haagen,” said 
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the Factor; ^ Sir John Urry wjis on your side an<l was ta’cn 
with Montrose ; by the SMime token, ho lost hia head.” 

“Did he?” said the Triton. — “I believe you may be right; 
for be changed sides mair than ance, and wha whilk he died 
for ?—Bat always he was thei'e, and so was 1 ;—a fight tlicwo 
was, and I never wish to see anotlier !” 

The entrance of the Provost here interrupted their desultory 
conversation. — “ We have determined,” he said, “ Captain, that 
your ship shall go round to Stromness, or Scilpa-flow, to take in 
stores, in order that there may be no more quarrels between the 
Fair folks and your seamen. And as yon w’ish to stay on shore 
to see the Fair, we intend to send a respectable gentleman on 
board your vessel to pilot her round the Mainland, as tlie naviga¬ 
tion is but ticklish.” 

“ Spoken like a quiet and sensible magistrate, Mr Mayor,” 
said Cleveland, “ and no otherwise than as I expected. — And 
what gentleman is to honour our quarter-deck during my ab- 
souce ?” 

“ We have fixed that, too, Captain Cleveland,” said the Pro¬ 
vost ; “ you may be sure we were each more desirous than another 
to go imon so pleasant a voyage, and in such good company ; but 
being Fair time, most of us have some affaini in hand—I rnysolf, 
in respect of my office, cannot be well spared — the eldest Bailie’s 
wife is lying-in—the Trea.‘'>urer does not agree with the sea—two 
Bailios have the gout— the other two arosabsont from town—and 
the other fifteen members of council are all engaged on particular 
business.” 

“ All that I can tell yon, Mr Mayor,” said Cleveland, raising 
his voice, “ is, that I expect-” 

“ A moment’s patience, if you please. Captain,” said the Provost, 
interrupting him—“ So that we have come to the resolution that 
our worthy Mr 7Viptolemus Yellowley, who is Factor to the Lord 
Chamberlain of these islands, shall, in respect of his official situa¬ 
tion, bo preferred to the honour and pleasure of accompanying 
you.” 

“ Me 1” said the astonished Triptoh'raus ; what the devil 
should I do going on your voyages ?—ray business is on dry land !” 

“ The gentlemen want a pilot,” said the Provost, whispering to 
him, “ and there is no eviting to give them one.” 

“ Do they want to go bump oii shore, then V* said the Factor 
— “how the devil should 1 pilot them, tliat never touched rudder 
in nw life 1” 

“Hush!—huali 1—be silent !” said tlje Provost; “if the 
people of this town heard ye tvxy such a word, your utility, and 
respect, and rank, and every tiling else, is clean gone 1— No man 
is any thing with us island follcs, unless he can hand, reef, and 
steer.— Besides, it is but a mere form ; and wo will send old 
Pate Sinclair to help you. You will have nothing to do but to 
eat, drink, and be meiry all day.” 
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“ Eat and drink said the Factor, not able to comprehend 
exactly why this piece of duty was pressed upon him so hastily, 
and yet not very capable of resisting or extricating himself from 
the toils of the more knowing Provost—" Eat and drink ? — that 
is all very well; but, to speak truth, the sea does not agree with 
me any move than with the Treasurer ; and I have always a 
bettor appetite for eating and drinking ashore.’' 

Hush ! hush I hush !” again said the I’rovost, in an under tone 
of earnest expostulation ; “ would you actually ruin your cha¬ 
racter out and out ?—A I?'actor of the High Chamberlain of tlio 
Isles of Orkney and Zetland, and not like the sea !—you might 
as well say you are a Highlander, and do not like whisky V* 

" You must settle it somehow, gentlemen,'’ said Captain 
Cleveland ; “it is time we were nnder weigh. — Mr Triptolemus 
Y^ellowlcy, aro we to bo honoured with youi* company 1” 

“ I am sure. Captain Cleveland,” stammered the Factor, “ I 

would have no objection to go any where with you — only-” 

“ He has no objection,” said the Provost, catching at tlic first 
limb of tlic sentence, without awaiting the conclusion. 

“ Ho has no objection,” cried the Treasurer. 

“ He has no objection,” sung out the whole four Bailies toge- 
tlior ; and the fifteen Councillors, all catching up the same phrase 
of assent, repeated it in chorus, with the additions of—“good 
man” —“ public spirited”—“ honourable gentleman”—“ burgh 
eternally obliged”—“where will you find such a worthy Factor?” 
and ho forth. 

Astonished and confused at the praises with which he was 
overwhelmed on all sides, and in no shape understanding the 
nature of tho transaction that was going forward, the astounded 
and overwhelmed agriculturist became incapable of resisting the 
part of the Kirkwall Curtius thus insidiously forced upon liim, 
and was delivered up by Captain Cleveland to his party, with the 
strictest injunctions to treat him with honour and attention, 
(joffc and his companions began now to load him off, amid tlie 
applauses of the wliole meeting, after the manner in which the 
victim of ancient days was garlanded and greeted by shouts, 
w'hen consigned to the priests, for the purpose of being led to the 
altar, and knocked on the head, a sacrifice for the common* weal. 
It was while they thus conducted, and in a manner forced him 
out of the Counuil-chamlxir, that poor Triptolemus, much alarmed 
at finding that Cleveland, in whom he bad some confidence, was 
to remain behind the party, tried, when just going out at the door, 
the effect of one remonstrating bellow. — “ Nay, but Provost!— 
Captain !—Bailies !—Treasurer !—Councillors !—if Captain 
Cleveland does not go aboard to protect me, it is nae bargain, and 
go I will not, unless 1 am trailed with cart-ropes !” 

His protest was, however, drowned in tho unanimous chorus 
of the Magistrates and Councillors, returning him thanks for 
his public spirit—wishing him a good voyage— and praying tu 
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Heaven for his happy and speedy return. Stunned and over¬ 
whelmed, and thinking, if he had any distinct thoughts at all, 
that remonstrance was vain, where friends and strangers seemed 
alike determined to carry the point against him, Triptolemus, 
without farther resistance, suffered himself to be conducted into 
the street, where the pirate’s boat’s crew, assembling around 
him, began to move slowly towards the quay, many of tlie towns¬ 
folk following out of cui’iosity, but without any attempt at inter¬ 
ference or annoyance ; for the pacific compromise which the 
dexterity of the first Magistrate had achieved, was unanimously 
approved of as a much better settlement of the disputes betwixt 
them and the strangers, tlian might have been attained by the 
dubious issue of an appeal to arms. 

Meanwhile, as they went slowly along, Triptoleraus had time 
to study the appearance, countenance, and dress of those into 
whose hands he had been thus delivered, and began to imagine 
that he read in their looks, not only the general expression of a 
desperate character, but some sinister intentions directed particu¬ 
larly towards himself. He was alarmed by tho truculent looks 
of Goffe, in particular, who, holding his arm witli a gripe which 
resembled in delicacy of touch the compression of a smith’s vice, 
cast on him from the outer corner of his eye oblique glances, like 
those which tho eagle throws upon the prey which she has clutched, 
ere yet she proceeds, os it is technically called, to plume it. At 
length Yellowley’s fears got so far the better of liis prudence, 
that he fairly asked his terrible conductor, in a sort of crying 
whisper, “ Are you going to murder me, Captain, in tlio face of 
the laws baith of God and man ?” 

“ Hold your peace, if you are wise,” said Goffe, who had his 
own reasons for desiring to increase tho panic of his captive ; “ we 
have not murdered a man those three months, and why should 
you put us in mi^id of it 1” 

** You are but joking, I hope, good worthy Captain,” replied 
Triptolemiis. “ This is worse than witches, dwarfs, dirking of 
whales, and cowping of cobles, put all together 1 — this is an away- 
ganging crop, with a vengeance! — What good, in Heaven’s name, 
would murdering me do to you 1” 

** We might have some pleasure in it, at least,” said Goffe.— 

Look these fellows in the face, and see if you see one among 
them that would not rather kill a man than let it alone ?—But 
we will speak more of that when you have first had a taste of the 
bilboes — unless, indeed, you come down with a handsome round 
liandful of Chili boards* for your ransom.” 

“ As I shall live by bread, Captain,” answered the Factor, 
** that misbegotten dwarf has carried off the whole hemful of 
silver!” 

** A cat-and-nine-tails will make you find it again,” said Goffe^ 
* Commonly called, by landsmen, Spanish dollars. 
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gruffly ; “ flogging and picliliiig is an excellent recipe to biing a 
man’s wealth into his mind — twisting a bowstring round his 
skull till the eyes start a little, is a very good remembrancer too.” 

“ Captain,” replied Yellowley, stoutly, I have no money — 
seldom can improvers have. — We turn pasture to tillage, and 
bai'ley into aits, and heather into greensward, and the poor 
^arpha, as the benighted creatures liere call their peat*bog8, into 
baittle grass-land ; but wc seldom make any thing of it that conies 
back to our aiu pouch. — The carles and the cart-avere make it 
all, and tlie carles and the cart-avers eat it all, and the deil clink 
douu with it!” 

“ Well, well,” said Goffe, “ if you be really a poor fellow, as 
you pretend, 1 ’ll stand your friendthen, inclining his head so 
as to reach the ear of the Factor, who stood on tiptoe with anxiety, 
he said, “ If you love your life, do not enter the boat with us.” 

“ But how am I to get away from you, wliilc you hold mo so 
fast by tlio arm, that 1 could not get oft’ if the whole year’s crop 
\)f Scotland depended on it ?” 

“ Bark ye, you gudgeon,” said Goffe, “ just when you come to 
the water’s edge, and when the fellows are jumping in and taking 
tlieir oars, slue yoursell round suddenly to the lax’hoard — 1 will 
let go your arm — and then cut and run for your life !” 

I'riptolemus did as he was desired, Gofle’s willing hand relaxed 
tlie grasip as he had promised, the agi'icullurist trundled off like 
a football tliat has just received a strong impulse from the footwjf 
one of tlie players, and, with celerity which surprised himself as 
well as all beholders, fled through the town of Kirkwall. Nay, 
such was the impetus of his reti'cat, that, as if tlie grasp of the 
pirate was still open to pounce upon him, he never stopped till he 
had traversed the whole town, and attained the open country on 
the other side. They who had seen him that day — his hat and 
wig lost in the sudden efi’ort he had made to bolt forward, hia 
cravat awry, and his waistcoat unbuttoned, — and who liad an 
opportunity of comparing his round spherical form and short 
legs with Uie portentous speed at which he scoured through the 
street, might well say, that if Fury ministers arms, Fear confers 
wings, llis very mode of running seemed to be that peculiar to 
his fleecy care, for, like a ram in the midst of his race, he ever 
and anon encouraged himself by a great bouncing attempt at a 
leap, though there were no obstacles in his way. 

There was no pursuit after the agriculturist; and though a 
muskot or two were presented, for the purpose of sending a leaden 
messenger after him, yet Goffe turning peace-maker for once in 
his life, so exaggerated the dangers that would attend a breach of 
the truce with tlie people of Kirkwall, tliat he prevailed upon the 
boat’s crew to forbear any active hostilities, and to pull off for 
their vessel with all despatch. 

The burghers, who regarded the escape of Triptolemus as a 
triumph on their side, gave the boat three cheers, by way of an 
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insulting farewell; while the Magistrates, on tlie other hand, 
entertained great anxiety respecting the probable consecjiuences of 
this broach of articles between them and the pirates ; and, could 
they have seissed upon the fugitive very privately, instead of com¬ 
plimenting him with a civic feast in honour of the agility which 
he displayed, it is likely they might have delivered the runaway 
hostage once more into tlie hands of his focmcn. But it was 
impossible to set tlieir face publicly to such an act of violence, 
and therefore they contented themselves with closely watching 
Cleveland, whom they determined to make responsible for any 
aggression which might be attempted by the pirates. Cleveland, 
on his part, easily conjectured that the motive which Goflb bad for 
suffering his hostage to escape, Avas to leave him answerable for 
all consequences, and, relying more on the attachment and in¬ 
telligence of his friend and adherent, Frederick Altamont, alias 
Jack Buuce, than on any thing else, expected the result wdth con¬ 
siderable anxiety, since tho Magistrates, though they continued 
to treat him Avith civility, plainly intimated they Avould regulate 
his treatment by the behaviour of tlic crcAv, thougli he no longer 
commanded them. 

It wjis not, hoAvever, Avithout some reason that ho reckoned on 
the devoted fidelity of Bunce ; for no sooner did that trust> 
adhei'eut receive from Goffe, and the boat's crew, tho nows of the 
escape of Triptolemus, tlian he immediately concluded it had been 
l.iA’ourcd by the late Captain, in order t’.uit, Cleveland being either 
jjut to death or consigned to hojieless imprisonment, Goffe mlglit 
he called upon to ivsumo the eoniinnnd of tho vessel. 

“ But the drunken old hoatsv. ain shall miss liis mark,” said 
Bunce to his confederate Fletcher ; ‘‘ or el.s(> T am I’on tented to 
quit the name of Altamvint, and be railed Jack Bunce, or Ja< k 
Dunce, if you like it better, to the end of the chapter.” 

Availing himself accordingly of a *'ort of uautira! eloquence, 
Avhicli his enemies termed slack-jaw, Bunce set before the cri w, 
in a most animated manner, tlie disgrace Avhich they all sustaiiuid, 
by their Captain romainiug, as he was pleased to term it, in the 
bilboea, without any hoskige to an^AAer for his safety ; and suc- 
oeeded so far, that, besides exciting a good deal of disconti nt 
against Goffe, he brought the crew to the resolution of seizing 
the first vessel of a tolerable appearance, and declaring thst the 
ship, crew, and cargo, should bo dealt with according to the usage 
Mvhich Cleveland should receive on shoi‘o. It Avas judged at tho 
same time proper to try tho faith of the Orcadians, by removing 
from the roadstead of KirkAvall, and going round to that of 
Stromness, Avhore, according to the treaty boiwixt Provost Torfe 
aud Captain Cleveland, they were to victual their sloop. They 
resolved, in the meantime, to intrust the command of the vessel 
to a council, consisting of Goffe, the boatswain, and Bunce him¬ 
self, until Cleveland should be in a situation to resume his com¬ 
mand. 
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These resolutions having been proposed and acceded to, they 
weighed anchor, and got their sloop under sail, without expe¬ 
riencing any opposition or annoyance from the battery, which 
relieved them of one important apprehension incidental to tlieir 
situation. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Clnp on more snil, pursue, up >^ith your 

One tire — she is luy prize, or ocean ^^ilL>llu them all : 

hjIAKSPKAUK. 

A VERY liandsome brig, whicli, with several other vessels, was 
tlu' property of Magnus Troil, the great Zetland Udalleri had 
received on board that Magnate himself, his two lovely daugh¬ 
ters, and the facetious Claud Halcro, rvho, for friendsliip’s sake 
ehielly, and the love of beauty pi-opcr to his poetical calling, 
attended them on their journey from Zetland to the capital of 
Orkney, to wliich Norna had referred them, as the place where 
her mystical oracles should at length receive a satisfactory 
^‘^l^lallatioll. 

They passed, at a distance, the tremendous cliffs of the lonely 
spot of earth called llm Fair Isle, which, at an ct|nal distance 
from cither archipelago, lies in the* aea which divid(*s Orkney 
trnm Zetland ; and at length, after some bafllitig w inds, made the 
Start of Sanda. Off the headland so named, they became in¬ 
volved in a strong current, well known, by thosaj who fiv><|ucnt 
those seas, as the Roost of the Start, w'hich earned them con¬ 
siderably out of their course, and, joined to an adverse wind, 
forced them to keep on the last side of the island of Sti'onsji, 
and, finally, compelled them to lie by fiir the night in Papa 
Sound, since the navigation in dark or thick weather, amongst 
HO many low islands, is neither pleasant nor safe. 

On the ensuing morning they resuiued tlieir voyage under 
more favourable auspices; and coasting along the island of 
Stronsa, whose flat, verdant, and compai'ativejy fertile shoreH, 
formed a strong contrast to the dun hills and dark clifls of their 
own islands, they doubled the cape called the laimb-hcad, and 
stood away for Kirkwall. 

They had scarce opened the beautiful bay betwixt Pomona 
and Sliapinsha, and the sisters were admii'ing the massive church 
of Saint Magnus, as it was first seen to rise from amongst the 
inferior buildings of Kirkwall, when the eyes of Magnus, and of 
Claud Halcro, were attracted by an object which they thought 
more interesting. This was an armed sloop, with her sail-s set, 
which liad just left the anchorage in the bay, and was running 
before the wind by which tho brig of the Udaller was beating in. 

“ A tight thing that^ by my ancestors* bcuossaid the old 
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Udaller; “ but I cannot make out of what country, as she shows 
no colours. Spainsh built, 1 should think her.’* 

Ay, ay,” said Claud flalcro, ** she has all the look of it. She 
runs before the wind tliat we must battle with, which is the 
Avon ted way of the world. As glorious John says,— 

‘ With roomy dock, and guna of mighty strength, 

Wh()«c low-lftid mouths each mounting billow laves. 

Deep in her dmuglit and warlike in lier lengtli, 

Stic seems a sea*wasp flying on the waves.' " 

Brenda could not help telling Halcro, when he had spouted 
this stanza with great enthusiasm, “ that though the description 
was more like a tivst-rate than a ^oop, yet the simile of the sea- 
wasp served but indifferently for either.” 

“ A sca-Avasp ?” said Magnus, looking with some surprise, as 
tJie sloop, shifting her course, suddenly bore down on them : 

Egud, L wish sho may not shew us presimtly that she has a 
sting !” 

What tlie Udaller said in jest, was fulfilled in earnest; for, 
witliout hoisting colours, or h.ailing, two shots Avere discharged 
from the sloop, oiio of which ran dipping and dancing upon tho 
Avater, ju.st ahead of the Zetlander’s hows, while tho other went 
tJivougfi his main-sail. 

Magnus caught up a speaking-trumpet, and hailed the sloop, 
to demand what she was, and what was the meaning of this 
unprovoked aggression. He was only answert^d by the stern 
command, — Down top-sails instantly, and lay your main-sail 
to the mast — you shall see who we are presently.” 

There were no means within the reach of possibility by which 
obedience could be evaded, where it would instantly have been 
enforced by a broadside ; and, with much fear on the part of tho 
sisters and Claud Halcro, mixed with anger and astonishment on 
that of the Udaller, the brig lay-tu to aAvait tho commands of the 
captors. 

Tho sloop immediately lowered a boat, with six armed hands, 
commanded by Jack Biince, which ro\ve<l directly for their prize. 
As they approached her, Claud Halcro whispered to the Udaller, 
—" If what we hear of bucaniers bo true, these men, with their 
silk scarfs and vests, have tlie very cut of them.” 

** My daughters! my daughters!” muttered Magnus to himself, 
with such an agony as only a father could down 

below, and hide yourselves, girls, while I-” 

He tlirew down his speaking-trumpet, and seized on a hand¬ 
spike, while his daughters, more afraid of the consequences of 
his fiery temper to himself than of any thing else, hung round 
him, and begged him to make no resistance. Claud Halcro 
united his entreaties, adding, It were best pacify the fellows 
with fair words. They might,” he said, “bo Dunkirkers, or 
insolent man-of-war’s-men on a frolic*” 

“ No, no,” answered Magnus, “ it is the sloop which the Jagger 
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told U8 of. But 1 will tako your advice — I will havo patience 
for these girls’ sakes ; yet-” 

Ho had no time to conclude the sentence, for Bunco jumped 
on board witli his party, and drawing his cutlass, struck it upon 
the companion-ladder, and declared the ship was theirs. 

“ By what warrant or autliority do you stop us on the high 
seas !” said Magnus. 

^ Hero are half a dozen of warrants,” said Bunco, showing tlie 
pistols which Wei’s hung round him, according to a pirate-fashion 
already-mentioned, " choose which you like, old gentlonian, and 
you shali have the perusal of it presently.” 

** That is to say, you intend to rob us ?” said Magnus. — “ So 
be it—we have no means to help it—only be civil to tlio women, 
and take what you please from the vessel There is not much, 
but I will and can make it worth more, if you use us well.” 

“ Civil to the women !” said Fletcher, who had also come on 
board with the gang — “ when were we else than civil to them ? 
ay, and kind to boot!—Look here, Jack Bunce I — what a trim¬ 
going little thing here is! — By G—, she shall make a cruize with 
us, come of old Squarctoes what will 1” 

lie seized upou the territiod Brenda with one baud, and inso- 
Iciitly pulled back with tlic other the hood of the mantle in which 
she had muffled herself. 

“ Help, father! —help, Minna!” exclaimed the affrighted girl; 
unconscious, at the moment, that they were unable to render her 
assistance. 

Magnus again uplifted tlie handspike, but Bunco stopped his 
hand. — Avast, father !” he said, ** or you will make a bad 
voyage of it presently — And you, Fletcher, let go the girl!” 

“ And, d—n me ' why should 1 let her go f” said Fletcher. 

“ Because I command you, Dick,” said die other, and because 
I ’ll make it a quarrel else. — And now let me know, beauties, is 
there one of you bears that queer hcadien name of Minna, for 
which I have a certain sort of regard I” 

** Gallant sir !*’ said Halcro, ** unquestionably it is becausb you 
have some poetry in your heart.” 

1 have had enough of it in my mouth in my time,” answered 
Bunce ; “ but that day is by, old gentleman — however, 1 tdiall 
soon find out which of these girls is Minna. — Throw back your 
mufflings from your faces, and don’t be afraid, my Lindamiras ; 
no one here shall meddle widt you to do you wrong. On my 
soul, two pretty wenches !—I wish 1 were at sea in an egg-shell, 
and a rock under my lee-bow, if 1 would wish a better Tcaraer- 
lass than the worst of them 1—Hark you, my girls; which of you 
would like to swing in a rover’s hammock I — you should have 
gold for the gathering I” 

The terrified maidens clung close together, and grew pale at 
the bold and familiar language of the desperate libertine. 

** Nay, don’t be frightened,” said he; ** no one shall serve under 
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the noble Altamont but by her own free choice—there is no press¬ 
ing amongst gentlemen of fortune. And do not look so shy upon 
mo neither, as if I spoke of what you never thought of before. 
One of you, at least, has heard of Captfun Cleveland, the Rover.” 

Brenda grew still paler, but the blood mounted at once in 
Minna’s cheeks, on hearing the name of her lover thus unex¬ 
pectedly introduced ; for the scene was in itself so confounding, 
that the idea of the vessel’s being the consort of which Cleveland 
had spoken at Burgh-Westra, had occurred to no one save the 
Udaller. 

^ I see how it is,” said Bunce, with a familiar nod, ** and 1 will 
hold my course accordingly. — You need not be afraid of any 
injury, father,” he added, addressing Magnus familiarly ; “ and 
though I have made many a pretty girl pay tribute in my time, 
yet yours shall go ashore without either wrong or ransom.” 

** If you will assure me of that,” said Magnus, you are as 
welcome to the brig and cargo, as ever I made man welcome to 
a can of punch.” 

** And it is no bad thing that same can of punch,” said Bunce, 

if we had any one that could mix it well.” 

** I will do it,” said Claud Halcro, “ with any man that ever 
squeezed lemon — Eric Scambester, the punch-maker of Bui’gh- 
Westra, being alone excepted.” 

“ And you are within a grapnel’s length of him, too,” said tlie 
Udaller. — “ Go down below, my girls,” he added, “ and send up 
the rare old man, and the punch-bowl.” 

“ The punch-bowl!” said Fletcher ; “ I say, the bucket, d—n 
me ! — Talk of bowls in the cabin of a paltry merchantman, but 
not to gentlemen-strollers — rovers, I would say,” correcting 
himself, as he observed tliat Bunce looked sour at the mistake. 

And I say, these two pretty girls shall stay on deck, and fill 
my can,” said Bunce ; “ 1 deserve some atteudauce, at least, for 
all my generosity.” 

“ And they shall fill mine, too,” said Fletcher — they shall 
fill it to the brim I — and 1 will have a kiss for every drop they 
spill — broil me if 1 won’t!” 

“ Why, then, I tell you, you shan’t!” said Bunce; ** for I ’ll be 
d—d if any one shall kiss Minna but one, and that’s neither 
you nor I; and her other little bit of a consort shall ’scape for 
company ;—there are plenty of willing wenches in Orkney.-- 
And so, now I think on it, these girls shall go down below, and 
bolt themselves into the cabin ; and wc sliall have the punch up 
here on deck, al freseOf as the old gentleman proposes.” 

Why, Jack, I wish you knew your own mmd,” said Fletcher; 
^ I have been your messmate these two years, and I love you ; 
and yet flay me like a wild bullock, if you have not as many 
humours as a monkey I — And what shall we have to make a 
little fun of, since you have sent the girls down lielow t” 

“ Why, we will have Master Punch-maker here,” answered 
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Bunce, **to give us toasts, and sing us songs.And, in the 
meantime, you there, stand by sheets and tacks, and get her 
under way!—and you, steersman, as you would keep your brains 
in your skull, keep her under the stem of the sloop.— If you 
attempt to play us any trick, 1 will scuttle your sconce as if it 
were an old calabash !” 

The vessel was accordingly got under way, and moved slowly 
on in the wake of the sloop, which, as had been previously agreed 
upon, held her course not to return to the Bay of Kirkwall, but 
for an excellent roadstead called Inganess Bay, formed by a pro¬ 
montory which extends to the eastward two or three miles from 
the Orcadian metropolis, and where the vesbels might conve¬ 
niently lie at anchor, while tlie rovers maintained anjr communi¬ 
cation with the Magistrates which tlio new of tilings seemed 
to require. 

Meantime Claud Ilalcro had exerted his utmost talents in 
compounding a bucketful of punch for the use of the pirates, 
which they drank out of large cans ; tlie ordinary seamen, as 
well as Bunco and Fletcher, who acted as oflicers, dipping Uiem 
into the bucket with very littlu ceremony, as they camo and went 
upon their duty. Magnus, who was particularly apprehensive 
that liquor might awaken the brutal passions of these despera¬ 
does, was yet so much astonished at Ihe quantities which he saw 
them drink, without producing any visible effect upon their 
reason, that be could not help expressing his surprise to Bunco 
himself, who, wild as he was, yet appeared by far the most civU 
and conversable of his party, and whom he was, perhaps, desirous 
to conciliate, by a compliment of which all boon topers know the 
value. 

“ Bones of Saint Magnus!” said the Udaller, 1 used to think 
I took off my can like a gentleman; but to see your men swallow. 
Captain, one would think tlieir stomachs were as bottomless as 
the hole of Laifell in Foula, which 1 have sounded myself with a 
line of a hundred fathoms. By my soul, the Bicker of Saint 
Magnus were but a sip to them !*’ 

lu our way of life, sir,’* answered Buuce, “ there is no stint 
till duty calls, or the puncheon is drunk out.” 

** By my word, sir,” said Claud Ilalcro, I believe there is 
not one of your people but could drink out the mickle bicker of 
Scarpa, which was always offered to the Bishop of Orkney brim¬ 
ful of the best hummock that over was brewed.” * 

" If drinking could make them bisliops,” said Bunco, " I should 
have a reverend crew of them; but, as they have no other cleric^ 
qualities about thorn, I do not propose that they shall get druuk 
to-day; so we will cut our drink with a song.” 

“ And I ’ll sing it, by-I” said or swore Dick Fletcher, and 

instantly struck up the old ditty — 


* Liquor brewed for a Chriitmss treat. 
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•• It was a ship, and a ship of fame, 

Lanch’d off the stocks, bonnd for the main, 

With nn hundred and fifty brisk young men, 

All pick’d and chosen every one." 

** 1 would sooner be koel-hauled than hear that song over 
ageun,’* said Bunco; ** and confound your lantern jaws, you can 
squeeze nothing else out of them !” 

« By-said Fletcher, “ I will sing my song, whether you 

like it or no;*’ and again ho sung, with the doleful tone of a 
north-easter whistling Uirough sheet and shrouds, — 

Captain Gion was our captain's name; 

A very gallant and brisk young man; 

As bold a sailor as e’er went to sea, 

Aud we were bound for High Barbary.” 

“ T tell you again,” said Bunce, we will have none of your 
screech-owl music here; and I ’ll be d—d if you shall sit here 
and make that infernal noise !” 

“ Why, then, I ’ll tell you what,” said Fletcher, getting up, 
“ I *11 sing when I walk about, and I hope there is no harm in 
that, Jack Bunce.” And so, getting up from his seat, he began 
to walk up and down the sloop, croaking out his long and disas¬ 
trous ballad. 

“ You see how I manage them,” said Bunce, with a smile of 
self-applause —" allow that fellow two strides on his own way, 
and you make a mutineer of him for life. But I tie him strict 
up, and he follows mo as kindly as a fowler’s spaniel after he has 
got a good beating. — And now your toast and your song, sir,” 
addressing Halcro; or rather your song without your toast. I 
have got a toast for myself. 1161*0 is success to all roving blades, 
and confusion to aU honest men !” 

" I should be sorry to drink that toast, if I could help it,” said 
Magnus Troil 

What I you reckon yourself one of the honest folks, I war- 
nmtl” said Bunce.—“Tell me your trade, and I’ll tell you 
what I think of it. As for the punch-mak'^r here, I knew him 
at first glance to bo a tailor, who has, therefore, no more preten- 
rions tor be honest, than he has not to be mangy. But you are 
some High-Dutch skipper, 1 warrant me, that tramples on the 
cross when he is in Japan, and denies his religion for a day’s 
gain.” 

“ No,” replied the Udaller, “ T am a gentleman of Zetland.” 

“ Oh, what I” retorted the satirical Bunce, “ you are come 
from the happy climate where gin is a groat a-bottle, and where 
there is daylight for ever I” 

“ At your service, Captain,” said the Udaller, suppressing 
with much pain some disposition to resent these jests on his 
country, although under every risk, and at all disadvantage. 

“ At my service !*’ said Bunce — “ Ay, if there was a rope 
stretched from the wreck to the beach, you would be at my 
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service to cut the hawser, make fioaUome and jetsome of ship and 
cargo, and well if you did not give me a rap on the head with the 
back of the cutty-axe ; and you call yourself honest ? But never 
mind — here goes the aforesaid toast — and do you sing me a 
song, Mr Fasliioner; and look it be as good as your punch.” 

Ualcro, internally praying for tlie powers of a new Timothcus, 
to turn his strain and check his auditor's pride, as glorious 
John had it, began a hoart-sootliing ditty with the following 
lines: — 

** Maidens fresh as fairest rose, 

Listen to this lay of mine.’’ 

" I will hear nothing of maidens or roacs,” said Bunce; " it 
puts me in mind what sort of a cargo we have got on board; and, 

by-, I will be true to my messmate and my captain as long 

as I can! — And now I think on’t, 1 ’ll have no more punch 
either — that last cup made innovation, and I am not to play 
Cassio to-night — and if I drink not, nobody else shall.” 

So saying, he manfully kicked over the bucket, which, notwith¬ 
standing the repeated applications mado to it, was stUi half full, 
got up from his seat, shook himself a little to rights, as he cx- 
pressod it, cocked his hat, and, walking the quarter deck with an 
«’»• of dignity, gave, by word and signal, the orders for brii^ng 
the ships to anchor, which were readily obeyed by both, Goflfe 
being tiien, in all probability, past any rational state of interfe¬ 
rence. 

The Udallcr, in the meantime, condoled with Halcro on their 
situation. *^It is bad enough,” said the tough old Norseman; 
“ for these aro rank rogues — and yet, were it not for the girls, 
1 should not fear them. That young vapouring fellow, who 
seems to command, is not such a born devil as he might have 
been.” 

“ He has queer humours, though,” said Halcro ; ** and I wish 
we were loose from him. To kick down a bucket half full of the 
best punch ever was made, and to cut me short in tlie sweetest 
song I ever wrote, — I promise you, I do not know what he may 
do next — it is next door to madness.” 

Meanwhile, the ships being brought to anchor, the valiant 
Lieutenant Bunce called upon Fletcher, and, resuming his seat 
by his unwilling passengers, he told them they should see what 
message he was about to send to the wittols of Kirkwall, as they 
W'ere something concerned in it. " It shall run in Dick’s name,” 
he said, "as well as in mine. T love to give the poor young 
fellow a little countenance now and then — don’t I, Dick, you 
d—d stupid ass 1” 

" Why, yes, Jack Bunce,’* said Dick, “ I can’t say but as you 
do—only you are always bullocking one about something or 
other, too — but, howsomdever, d’ ye see- ** 

" Enough said — belay your jaw, Dick,” said Bunce, and pro¬ 
ceeded to write his episUe, which, being read aloud, proved to be 
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of the following tenor: ** For the Mayor and Aldermen of Kirk¬ 
wall — Gentleman, As, contrary to your good faith given, you 
have not sent us on board a hostage for the safety of our Captain 
remaining on shore at your request, these come to tell you, we 
aro not thus to be trifl^ with. We have already in our posses¬ 
sion, a brig, with a family of distinction, its owners and passen¬ 
gers ; and ns you deal with our Captain, so will we deal with 
Uicm in every respect. And as this is the first, so assure your¬ 
selves it shall not be the last damage whi^ii we will do to your 
town and trade, if you do not send on board our Captain and 
supply us with stores according to treaty. 

** Given on board the brig Mergoose of Burgh-Westra, lying in 
Ingancss Bay. Witness our hands, commanders of the Fortuiie’s 
Favourite, and gentlemen adventurers.” 

He then subscribed himself Frederick Altamont, aud handed 
the letter to Fletcher, who read the said subscription with much 
difficulty; and, admiring the sound of it very much, swore he 
would have a new name himself, and the rather that Fletcher 
was the most crabbed word to spell and couster, he believed, 
in the whole dictionary. He subscribed himself accordingly, 
Timothy Tugniutton. 

" Will you not add a few lines to the coxcombs 1” said Bunco, 
addressing Magnus. 

Not 1,” returned the Udaller, stubborn in his ideas of right 
and wrong, oven in so formidable an emergency. “ The Magis- 

Btrates of Kirkwall know their duty, and were I they-” 

But liere the recollection that his daughters were at the mercy 
of these ruffians, blanked the bold visage of Magnus Troil, 
and checked the defiance which was just about to issue from his 
lips. 

D—n me,” said Bunce, who easily conjectured what was 
passing in tlia mind of his prisoner — “ that pau^'e would have 
told well on the stage — it would have brought down pit, box, and 
gallery, egad, as Bayes has it.” 

** 1 will hear nothing of Bayes,” said Claud Halcro, (himself a 
little elevated,) it is an impudent satire on glorious John; but 
he tickled Buckingham off for it — 

* In tlie flnt rank of these did Zimri stand; 

A man so various——’ ” 

" Hold your peace !” said Bunce, drowniug the voice of the 
admirer of Dryden in louder and more vehement asseveration, 
** the Rehearsal is the best farce ever was written—and I *11 make 
him kiss the gunner's daughter that denies it. D—me, 1 was 
the best Prince Prettyman ever walked the boards — 

* Bometiiuos a fisher’s son, sometimes a prince.* 

But let us to business. — Hark ye, old gentleman,” (to Magnus,) 
** you have a sort of BuIkinMs about you, for which some of my 
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profession would cut your ears out of your head, and broil them 
for your dinner with red pepper. 1 have known Goffe do so to 
a poor devil, for looking sour and dangerous when he saw his 
sloop go to Davy Jones’s locker with his only son on board. But 
1 ’m a spirit of another sort; and if you or the ladies are ill used, 
it shall be the Kirkwall people’s fault, and not mine, and that’s 
fair; and so you had better let them know your condition, and 
your circumstances, and so forth, — and tliat’s fair, too.” 

Magnus, tlius exhorted, took up the pen, and attempted to 
write; but his high spirit so struggled with his paternal anxiety, 
that his hand refused its office. “ I cannot help it,” he said, after 
one or two illegible attempts to write — I cannot form a letter, if 
all our lives depended upon it.” 

And he could not, with his utmost efforts, so suppress the 
convulsive emotions which he experienced, but tliat they agitated 
his whole frame. The willow which bends to the tempest, often 
escapes better than the oak which resists it; and so, in great 
calamities, it sometimes happens, tliat light and frivolous spirits 
recover their elasticity and presence of mind sooner than those of 
a loftier character. In the present case Claud Halcro was for> 
tunately able to perfoi*m the task which the deeper feelings of bis 
friend and patron refused. He took the pen, and, in as few 
words as possible, explained the situation in which they were 
placed, and the cruel risks to which they were exposed, insinuating 
at the same time, as delicately as he could express it, that, to the 
magistrates of the counti’y, the life and honour of its citizens 
should be a dearer object than even the apprehension or punish’ 
ment of tiie guilty; taking care, how'ever, to qualify the last 
expression as much as possible, for fear of giving umbrage to the 
pirates. 

Bunco read over the letter, which fortunately met his approba¬ 
tion ; and, on seeing the name of Claud Halcro at the bottom, he 
exclaimed, in great surprise, and with more energetic expressions 
of asseveration than we choose to record — " Why, you are the 
little fellow that played the fiddle to old Manager Gadabout’s 
company, at Hogs Norton, tlie first season I came out there! I 
thought 1 knew your catchword of glorious John.” 

At another time this recognition might not have been very 
grateful to Halcro’s minstrel pride; but as matters stood with him, 
the discovery of a golden mine could not have made him more 
happy. He instantly remembered the very hopeful young per¬ 
former who came out in Don Sebastian, and judiciously ^ded, 
that the muse of glorious John had never received such excellent 
support during the time that he was first (he might havo added, 
and only) violin to Mr Gadabout’s company. 

“ Why, yea,” said Bunco, “ I believe you are right—I think I 
might have shaken the scene as well as Booth or Betterton either. 
But I was destined to figure on other boards,” (striking his foot 
upon the deck,) "and 1 believe 1 must stick by diem, till 1 find 
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no board at all to support mo. But now, old aoquaintanco, 1 will 
do something for you—slue yourself this way a bit—Ijwould 
have you solus.** They leaned over the taffrail, while Bunco 
whispered with more seriousness than he usually shewed, ^ 1 am 
sorry for this honest old heart of Norway pine— blight me if 1 
am not — and for the daughters, too — besides, I have my own 
reasons for befriending one of them. 1 can be a wild fellow 
with a willing lass of the game; but to such decent and innocent 
creatures — d—n me, 1 am Scipio at Numantia, and Alexander 
in the tent of Darius. You remember how 1 touch off Alex* 
ander 1” (here he started into heroics :) 

‘ Thus from the grave I rise to save my love. 

All draw your swords, with wings uf lightning move. 

When I rush on, sure none will dare to stay — 

’ Tls beauty calls, and glory shews the way.” 

Claud Halcro failed not to bestow tlie necessary commendations 
on his declamation, declaring tliat, in his opinion ns an honest 
man, he had always thought Mr Altamont’s giving that speech 
far superior in tone and energy to Betterton. 

Bunce, or Altamont, wrung his hand tenderly “ Ah, you 
flatter me, my dear friend,” he said; " yet, why had not the 
public some of your judgment! — I should not then have been at 
this pass. Heaven kuows, iny dear Mr Halcro — Heaven knows 
witli what pleasure I could keep you on board with me, just that 
1 might have one friend who loves as much to hear, os T do to 
recite, the choicest pieces of our finest dramatic authors. The 
most of us are beasts and, for the Kirkwall hostage yonder, he 
uses me, egad, ns I use Fletcher, 1 tliink, and huffs me the more, 
the more T do for him. But how delightful would it be in a 
tropic night, when the ship was hanging on the breeze, with a 
broad and steady sail, for me to reheaj'se Alexander, with you for 
iny pit, box, and gallery ! Nay, (for you are a follower of the 
muses, as 1 remember,) who knows but you and 1 might be the 
means of inspiring, like Orpheus and Eurydice, a pure taste into 
our companions, and softening their manners, while we excited 
their better feelings ?” 

This was spoken with so much unction, tliat Claud Halcro 
began to be afraid ho had both made the actual punch over 
potent, and mixed too many bewitching ingredients in the cup 
of flattery which he had administered; and that, under the influ* 
, cnce of both potions, the sentimental pirate might detain him 
I by force, merely to realize the scenes which his imagination 
presented. The conjuncture was, however, too delicate to admit 
of any active effort on lialcro’s part, to redeem his blunder, and 
therefore he only returned the tender pressure of his friend’s 
hand, and uttered the interjection alas !’* in as pathetic a tone 
as he could. 

Bunce immediately resumed : Yon are right, my friend, these 
are but vain visions of felicity, aud it remains but for theiinliappy 
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Altamont to serve the friend to whom he is now to bid farewell. 
I have determined to put you and the two girls ashore, with 
Fletcher for your protection; and so call up the young women, 
and let them be gone before the devil get aboard of me, or of 
somo one else. You will carry my letter to the magistrates, and 
second it with your own eloquence, and assure them, that if they 
hurt but one hair of Cleveland’s head, there will be the devil to 
pay, and no pitch hot.*’ 

Relieved at heart by this unexpected termination of Bunce’s 
harangue, Haleru descended the companion ladder two steps at a 
time, and knocking at the cabin door, could scarce hud intelligible 
language enough to say his errand. The sisters hearing witli 
unexpected joy, that they were to be act ashore, mufHcd them¬ 
selves in their cloalus, and, when they learned that the boat was 
hoisted out, come hastily on deck, where they were apprized, for 
the first time, to their great horror, that their fatlier was still to 
remain on board of the pirate. 

“ We will remain with him at every risk,” said Minna— “ we 
may be of some assistance to him, were it but for an instant — we 
will live and die with him!” 

‘‘We shall aid him more surely,” said Brenda, who compre¬ 
hended the nature of their situation better than Minna, “ by 
interesting the people of Kirkwall to grant these gentlemen’s 
demands.” 

“ Spoken like an angel of sense and beauty,”said Bunco; “and 
now away with you ; for, d—n me, if this is not like having a 
lighted linstock in the pow'der-room — if you speak another word 
more, confound me if 1 know how 1 shall bring myself to part 
with you !” 

“ Go, in God’s name, my daughters,” said Magnus. I am in 
God’s hand ; and when you are gone 1 shall care little for myself 

— and I shall think and say, as long os I live, that this good 
gentleman deserves a better trade. — Go — go — away with you!” 

— for they yet lingered in unwillingness to leave him. 

“ Stay not to kiss,” said Bunce, “ for fear 1 be tempted to ask 
my share. Into tho boat with you — yet stop an instant.” He 
drew tho three captives apart— “ Fletcher,” said ho, “ will answer 
for the rest of tlie fellows, and will sec you safe off the sca-beacli. 
But how to answer for Fletcher, T know not, except by trusting 
Mr Halero witli this little guarantee.” 

He offered the minstrel a small double-barrelled pistol, which, 
he said, was loaded witli a brace of balls. Minna observed Hal- 
cro's hand tremble as he stretched it out to take the weapon. 
“ Give it to me, sir,” she said, taking it from the outlaw ; “ and 
trust to me for defending my sister and myself.” 

“ Bravo, bravo I” shouted Bunce. “ There spoke a wench 
wortiiy of Cleveland, the King of Rovers {” 

“ Cleveland t” repeated Minna, “ do yon tlien know that Cleve¬ 
land, whom you have twice named 1” 
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** Know him! Is there a man alive,” said Bunce," that knows 
better than 1 do the best and stoutest fellow ever stepped betwixt 
stem and stern ? When he is out of the bilboes, as please Heaven 
he shall soon be, I reckon to see you come on bomnl of us, and 
reira the queen of every sea we sail over. — You have got the 
little guardian, 1 suppose you know how to use it. If Fletcher 
behaves ill to you, you need only draw up this piece of iron with 
your thumb, so — and if he persists, it is but crooking your pretty 
forefinger tlms, and I shall lose the most dutiful messmate that 
ever man had — though, d—n the dog, lie will deserve his death 
if he disobeys my orders. And now, into the boat — but stay, 
one kiss for Cleveland’s sake.” 

Brenda, in deadly terror, endured his courtesy, but Minna, 
stepping back with disdain, offered her hand. Bunco laughed, 
but kissed, with a theatrical air, the fair hand which she extended 
as a ransom for her lips, and at length the sisters and Halcro 
were placed in the boat, which rowed off under Fletcher’s com¬ 
mand. 

Bunco stood on the quarter-deck, soliloquizing after tho manner 
of his original profession. “ Were this told at Pert-Royal now, 
or at the isle of Providence, or in the Petits Guaves, I wonder 
what they would say of me ! Why, that I was a good-natured 
milksop—a Jack-a-leut — an ass.— Well, let them. I have 
done enough of bad to think about it; it is worth while doing one 
good action, if it were but for the rarity of the thing, and to put 
one in good humour widi oneself.” Then turning to Magnus 
Troil, he proceeded — By —— these are bonarobas, these 
daughters of yours. The eldest would make her fortune on the 
London boards. What a dashing attitude the wench had with 
her, as she seized the pistol 1 — d—n me, that touch would have 
brought tlie house down ! What a RoxaJana the jade would have 
made !” (for, in his oratory, Bunce, like Sancho’s gossip, Thomas 
Ceeial, was apt to use the most energetic word which came to 
hand, without accurately considering ito propriety.) “ I would 
give my share of the next prize to hoar her spout— 

' Away, begone, and give a whirlwind room, 

Or I will blow you up like dust. — Avaunt! 

Madneu but meanly representa my rage.* 

And then, again, that little, soft, shy, tearful trembler, for Staiira, 
to hear her recite — 

* He speaki the kindest words, and looks such things, 

Vows with such passion, swears with so nmch grace, 

That ’tls a kind of heaven to be deluded by him.’ 

What a play wo might have run up ! — I was a beast not to think 
of it before 1 sent them off — T to be Alexander —< Claud Halcro, 
Lysimachus — this old gentleman might have made a Clytus, for 
A mneh. 1 was an idiot not to think of it!” 

There was much in this effusion which might have displeased 
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the Udaller; but, to speak truth, he paid no attention to it. His 
eye, and, finally, bis spy-glass, was employed in watching the 
return of hia daughters to the shore. He saw them land on the 
beach, and, accompanied by Halcro, and another man, (Fletcher, 
doubtless,) he saw them ascend the acclivity, and proceed upon 
the road to Kirkwall, and he could even distinguish that Minna, 
as if considering herself as the guardian of the party, walked a 
little aloof from the rest, on the watch, as it seemed, against sur¬ 
prise, and ready to act as occasion shoidd require. At lengtli, as 
the Udaller was just about to lose sight of them, he had the exqui¬ 
site satisfaction to see the party halt, and the pirate leave them, 
after a space just long enough for a civil farewell, and proceed 
slowly back, on his return to the beach. Blessing the Great 
Being who had thus relieved him from the most agonizing fears 
which a father can feel, die worthy Udaller, from that instant, 
stood resigned to his own fate, whatever that might be. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Over the inountAins and under the waves. 

Over the fumitains and under tlie graves. 

Over floodH that arc deepest. 

Winch Neptune obey, 

Over rocks that arc steepest. 

Love will find out the way. 

Old Song. 

The parting of Fletcher from Claud Halcro and the sisters of 
Burgh-Westra, on the spot where it took place, was partly occa¬ 
sioned by a small party of armed men being seen at a distance in 
the act of advancing from Kirkwall, an apparition hidden from 
the Udallcr’s spy-glass by the swell of the ground, but quite 
visible to the pirate, whom it detemined to consult his own 
safety by a speedy return to his boat. He was just turning away, 
when Minna occasioned the short delay which her father had 
observed. 

“ Stop,” she said; “ I command you! — Tell your leader from 
me, that whatever the answer may be from Kirkwall, he shall 
caiTy his vessel, nevertheless, round to Stromness; and, being 
anchored there, let him send a boat ashore for Captain Clevelana 
when ho shall see a smoke on the Bridge of Broiagar.” 

Fletcher had thought, like his messmate Bunco, of asking a 
kiss, at least, for the trouble of escorting these beautiful young 
women; and, perhaps, neither the terror of the approaching 
Kirkwall men, nor of Minna’s weapon, miglit have prevented hia 
being insolent. But the name of his Captoin, and, still more, the 
unappallod, dignified, and commanding manner of Minna Troil, 
overawed him. He made a sea bow, — promised to keep a sharp 
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look-out, and, returning to his boat, went on board with hia 
message. 

As Halcro and the sisters advanced towards the party whom 
they saw on the Kirkwall road, and who, on their part, had 
halted as if to observe them, Brenda, relieved from the fears of 
Fletcher’s presence, which had hitherto kept her silent, exclaimed, 
“ Merciful Heaven 1 — Minna, in what hands have we left our 
dear father 1” 

“ In the hands of bravo men,” said Minna, steadily — “ T fear 
not for him.” 

“ As brave as you please,” said Claud Halcro, “ but very 
dangerous rogues for all that. — I know that fellow Altamont, as 
he calls himself, though that is not his right name neither, as 
doboshed a dog as ever made a barn ring with blood and blank 
verse. He began with Barnwell, and every body thought he 
would end with tlie gallows, like the last scene in Venice 
Preserved.” 

‘‘ It matters not,” said Minna — ‘‘ the wilder the waves, the 
more powerful is the voice that rules them. The name alone of 
Cleveland ruled the mood of the fiercest amongst them.” 

«I am sorry for Cleveland,” said Brenda, " if such are his 
companions, — but I care little for him in comparison to my 
father.” 

“ Reserve your compassion for those who need it,” said Minna, 
“ and fear nothing for our father. — God knows, every silver hair 
on his head is to me worth the treasure of an unsunned mine; 
but I know that he is safe while in yonder vessel, and 1 know 
that he will be soon safe on shore.” 

" I would I could see it,” said Claud Halcro; “ but I fear the 
Kirkwall people, supposing Cleveland to be such as 1 dread, will 
not dare to exchange liirn against the Udaller. The Scots have 
very severe laws against theft-boot, as they call it.” 

** But who are those on the road before us i” said Brenda; 
" and why do they halt there so jealously V* 

“ They are a patrol of the militia,” answered Halcro. “ Glorious 
John touches them off a little sharply,— but thou Jolm was a 
Jacobite, — 

* Mouths without hands, maintain’d at vast expense. 

In peace a clinrgo. In war a weak defence; 

Btout unce a-raonth, they march, a blustering band. 

And ever, but In time of need, at hand.* 

I fancy they halted just now, taking ua, as they saw us on the 
brow of the hill, for a party of the sloop’s men, and now they 
can distinguish diat you wear petticoats, they are moving on 
again.” 

They came on accordingly, and proved to be, as Claud Halcro 
had suggested, a patrol sent out to watch the motions of the 
pirates, and to their attempting descents to damage the 

country. ' 
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They heartily congratulated Claud Halcro, who was well 
known to more than one of them, upon hia escape from captivity { 
and the commander of the party, while offering every assistance 
to the ladies, could not help condoling with them on the circum* 
sh^noes in which their father stood, hinting, though in a delicate 
and doubtful manner, the difficulties wliich might bo in tlio way 
of his liberation. 

When they arrived at Kirkwall, and obtained an audience of 
the Provost, and one or two of tlve Magistrates, these difficulties 
were more plainly insisted upon. — “ The Halcyon frigate is upon 
the coast,” said the Provost; “ she was seen off Duncansbay- 
liead; and, though I have the deepest respect for Mr Troil of 
Burgh-Westra, yet I shall be answerable to law if I release from 
prison the Captain of Uiis suspicious vessel, on account of the 
safety of any individual who may be unhappily endangered by 
his detention. This man is now known U be die heart and soul 
of these bucaniers, and am 1 at liberty to send him aboard, that 
he may plunder the country, or perhaps go fight die King’s ship 1 
— for he has impudence enough for any thing.” 

“ Courage enough for any diing, you mean, Mr Provost,” said 
Minna, unable to restrain her displeasure. 

“ Why, you may call it as you please. Miss Troil,” said the 
worthy Magistrate; “ but, in my opinion, that sort of courage 
which proposes to fight singly against two, is little better than a 
kind of practical impudence.” 

“ But our father 1” said Brenda, in a tone of the most earnest 
entreaty — “ our fadier—the friend, I may say die father, of his 
country — to whom so many look for kindness, and so many for 
actual support—whose loss would be tho extinction of a beacon 
in a storm — will you indeed weigh the risk which he runs, 
against such a trifling thing as letting an unfortunate man from 
prison, to seek his unhappy fate elsewhere 1” 

Miss Brenda is right,” said Claud Halcro; " I am for let-a- 
be for let-a-bo, as the boys say; and never fash about a warrant 
of liberation, Provost, but just take a fool’s counsel, and let tho 
goodrnau of tho jail forget to draw his bolt on the wicket, or 
leave a chink of a window open, or die like, and we shall be rid 
of the rover, and have tho one best honest fellow in Orkney 
or Zetland on the lee-side of a bowl of punch mth us in five 
hours.” 

The Provost replied in nearly the same terms as before, that 
he had the highest respect for Mr Magnus Troil of Burgh- 
Westra, but that he could not suffer his consideration for any 
individual, however respectable, to interfere with die dischau'ge 
of his duty. 

Minna then addressed her sister in a tone of calm and sarcastic 
displeasure. — ** You forget,” she said, ^ Brenda, that you ai'e 
talking of the safety of a poor insignificant Udaller of Zedand, to 
no less a person than the Chief Magistrate' of the metropolis of 
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Orkney — can yon expect so great a person to condescend to such 
a trifling subject of consideration ? It wll be time enough for 
the Provost to think of complying witli the terms sent to 
him — for comply with them at length he both must and will 
— when the Church of Saint Magnus is beat down about Ida 
oars.” 

“ You may be angry with me, my pretty young lady,” said the 
good-humoured Provost Torfe, " but I cannot be offended with 
you. The Church of Saint Magnus has stood many a day, and, 
1 think, will outlive both you and me, xcueh more yonder pack 
of unhanged dogs. And besides that your father is half an 
Orkueyman, and has both estate and friends among us, I would, 
I give you my word, do as much for a Zetlander in distress as I 
would for any one, excepting one of our own native KirkwaJlers, 
who are doubtless to be preferred. And if you will take up your 
lodg^gs here with my wife and myself, we will endeavour to 
shew you,” continued he, ** that you are as welcome in Kirkwall, 
as ever you could be in Lerwick or Scalloway.” 

Minna deigned no reply to this good-humoured invitation, but 
Brenda declined it in civil terms, pleading the necessity of taking 
up their abode with a wealthy widow of Kirkwall, a relation, who 
already expected them. 

Halcro made another attempt to move the Provost, but found 
him inexorable. — "The Collector of the Customs had already 
threatened,” he said, " to inform against him for entering into 
treaty, or, as he called it, packing and peeling with those stran¬ 
gers, even when it seemed the only means of preventing a bloody 
affray in the town ; and, should he now forego the advantage 
afforded by the imprisonment of Cleveland and the escape of the 
Factor, he might incur something worse tlian consure.” The 
burden of the whole was, " that he was sorry for the Udaller, he 
was sorry even for the lad Cleveland, who had some sparks of 
honour about him; but his duty was imperious, and must be 
obeyed,” The Provost then precluded farther argument, by 
observing, that another affair from Zetland called for his imme¬ 
diate attention. A gentleman named Mertoun, residing at Jarlshof, 
had made complamt against Suailsfoot the dagger, for having 
assisted a domestic of ^ in embezzling some valuable articles 
which had been deposited in his custody, and he was about to 
take examination on the subject, and cause them to bo restored to 
Mr Mertoun, who was accountable for them to the right owner. 

In all this information, there was nothing which seemed inte¬ 
resting to the sisters excepting the word Mertoun, which went 
like a dagger to the heart of Minna, when she recollected the 
circumstances under which Mordauiit Mertoun had disappeared, 
and which, with an emotion less painful, though still of a melan¬ 
choly nature, called a faint blush into Brenda’s cheek, and a slight 
degree of moisture into her eye. But it was soon evident that 
the Magistrate spoke not of Mordaunt, but of his father ; and the 
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dau^ters of Magnus, little interested in his detail, took leave of 
the Provost to go to their own lodgings. 

When they arrived at their relation’s, Minna made it her busi- 
ness to learn, by such inquiries as she could make without exciting 
suspicion, w^t was tlio situation of the unfortunate Cleveland, 
which she soon discovered to be exceedingly precarious. The 
Provost liad not, indeed, committed him to close custody, as Claud 
Halcro had anticipated, recollecting, perhaps, the favourable cir¬ 
cumstances under which he had suirendered himself, and loath, 
till the moment of the last necessity, altogether to break faith 
with him. But although left apparently at large, he was strictly 
watched by persons well armed and appointed for the purpose, 
who had directions to detain him by force, if he attempted to pass 
certain narrow precincts which were allotted to him. He was 
quartered in a strong room within what is called the King’s 
Castle, and at night bis chamber door was locked on the out¬ 
side, and a sufficient guard mounted to prevent his escape. He 
therefore enjoyed only the degree of liberty which the cat, in her 
cruel sport, is sometimes pleased to permit to tlie mouse which 
she has clutched ; and yet, such was the terror of tlie resources, 
the courage, and ferocity of the pirato Captain, tiiat the Provost 
w'as blamed by the Collector, and many other sago citizens of 
Kirkwall, for permitting him to be at large upon any conditions. 

It may he well believed, that, under such circumstances, Cleve¬ 
land had no desire to seek any place of public resort, conscious 
that he was tite object of a mixed feeling of curiosity and terror. 
His favourite place of exercise, thei*eforc, was the external aisles 
of the Cathedral of Saint Magnus, of which the eastern end alone 
is fitted up for public worship. This solemn old edifice, having 
escaped the ravage wliicli attended the first convulsions of the 
Reformation, still retains some appearance of episcopal dignity. 
This place of worsliip is separated by a screen from the nave 
aud western limb of the cro^ and the whole is preserved in a 
state of cleanliness and decency, which might be well proposed as 
an example to the proud piles of Westminster and St Paul’s. 

It was in this exterior part of the Cathedral that Cleveland was 
permitted to walk, the rather that his guards, by watching the 
single open entrance, had the means, with very little inconvenience 
to themselves, of preventing any possible attempt at escape. The 
place itself was well suited to his melancholy circumstances. The 
lofty and vaulted roof rises upon ranges of Saxon pillars, of mas¬ 
sive size, four of which, still larger than the rest, once supported 
the lofty spire, which, long since destroyed by accident, h^ been 
rebuilt upon a disproportioned and truncated plan. The light is 
admitted at the eastern end through a lofty, well-proportioned, 
and richly-ornamented Gothic window, and the pavement is 
covered with inscriptions, in different languages, distinguishing 
the graves of noble Orcadians, who have at different times been 
deporited within the sacred precioots. 
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Here walked Cleveland, musing over the events of a misspent 
life, which, it seemed probable, might be brought to a violent and 
shameful close, while he was yet in the prime of youth.— “ Witli 
these dead,” he said, looking on the pavement, “ shall I soon be 
numbered—but no holy man will speak a blessing ; no friendly 
hand register an inscription ; no proud descendant sculpture 
armorial bearings over the grave of the pirate Cleveland. My 
whitening bones will swing in the gibbet-irons, on some wild 
beach or lonely cape, that will be esteemed fatal and accursed for 
my sake. The old mariner, as he passes the Sound, will shake 
his f cad, and tell of my name and actions, as a warning to his 
younger comrades.—But, Minna ! Minna ! — what will be thy 
tlioughts when the news reaches thee ?—Would to God the 
tidings were drowned in the deepest whirlpool betwixt Kirkwall 
and Burgh-Westra, ere they came to her ear !—and oh ! would 
to Heaven that we had never met, since we never can meet 
again !” 

He lifted up his eyes as he spoke, and Minna Troil stood before 
him. Her face was pale, and her hair dishevelled ; but her look 
was composed and firm, with its usual expression of high-minded 
melancholy. She was still shrouded in tlie large mantle which 
she liad assumed on leaving the vessel. Cleveland's first emotion 
was astonisliment; his next was joy, not unmixed with awe. He 
would have exclaimed—he would have thrown himself at her 
feet— but she imposed at once silence and composure on him, 
by raising her finder, and saying, in a low but commanding 
accent,— “ Be cautious—we are observed — thei’care men with¬ 
out — they let me enter with difficulty. 1 dare uut I’eniain long 
—they would tlilnk — they might believe—Oh, Cleveland ! 1 
have hazarded every thing to save }^ou !” 

** To save me 1 — Alas I poor Minna !” answered Cleveland, 
^ to save me is impossible. — Enough that 1 have seen you once 
more, were it but to say, for over farewell !” 

" We must, indeed, say farewell,” said Minna ; for fate, and 
your guilt, have divided us for ever. — Cleveland, I have seen 
your associates — need 1 tell you more—need I say, that I know 
now what a pirate is V* 

“ You have been in the ruffians’ power I” said Cleveland, with 
a start of agony—Did they presume-” 

" Cleveland,” replied Minna, they presumed nothing— your 
name was a spell over them. By tlie power of that spell over 
these ferocious banditti, and by that alone, I was reminded of the 
qualities I once thought my Cleveland’s !” 

** Yes,” said Gevelaud, proudly, my name has and shall have 
power over them, when they are at the wildest; and, had they 
harmed you by one rude word, they should have found — Yet 
what do I rave about — I am a prisoner !” 

“ You shall be so no longer,” said Minna—“ Your safety— 
the safety of my dear father—all demand your instant freedom. 
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I have formed a scheme for your liberty, which, boldly executed, 
cannot fail. The light is fading without—muffle yourself in my 
cloak, and you will easily pass tlie guards—1 have given them 
the means of carousing, and they are deeply engaged. Haste to 
the Loch of Stennis, and hide yourself till day dawns ; then make 
a smoke on the point, where Hie land, stretching into the lake on 
each side, divides it nearly in two at the Bridge of Broisgar. 
Your vessel, which lies not far distant, will send a boat ashore. — 
Do not hesitate an instant.” 

“ But you, Minna ! — Should this wild scheme succeed,” said 
Cleveland, “ what is to become of you 1” 

For my sliare in your escape,” answered the maiden, ** the 
honesty of my own intention will vindicate mo in the sight of 
Heaven ; and the safety of my father, whose fate depends on 
yours, will be my excuse to man.” 

In a few words, she gave him the histoiy of their capture, and 
its consequences. Cleveland cast up his eyes and raised his hands 
to Heaven, in thankfulness for the escape of the sisters from his 
evil companions, and then hastily added, —“ But you are right, 
Minna ; I must tly at all rates— for your father’s sake I must 
fly. — Here, then, we part — yet not, I trust, for ever.” 

** For ever !” answered a voice, that sounded as from a sepuL 
chral vault. 

They started, looked around them, and then gazG<l on each 
other. It seemed as if the echoes of the building had returned 
Cleveland’s last words, but the pronunciation was too emphati¬ 
cally accented. 

" Yes, for ever !” said Noma of the Fitful-head, stepping for¬ 
ward from behind one of the massive Saxon pillars which support 
the roof of the Cathedral. “ Here meet the crimson foot and the 
crimson hand. Well for both that the wound is healed whence 
that crimson was derived — well for both, but best for him who 
shed it. — Hero, then, you meet — and meet for the last time !” 

** Not so,” said Cleveland, as if about to take Minna’s hand ; 
** to separate me from Minna, while 1 have life, must be the work 
of herself alone.” 

" Away !” said Noma, stepping betwixt them, “ away with 
such idle folly ! — Nourish no vaiu dreams of future meetings 
— you part here, and you part for ever. The hawk pairs not 
with the dove; guilt matches not with innocence. — Minna Troil, 
you look for Hie lost time on this bold and criminal man— 
Cleveland, you behold Minna for the last time !” 

And dream you,” said Cleveland, indignanHy, ^ that your 
mummery imposes on me, and Hiat I am among the fools that 
see more than trick in your pretended art ?” 

** Forbear, Cleveland, forbear I” said Minna, her hereditary 
awe of Norna augmented by the circumstance of her sadden 
appearance. "Oh, forbear!—she is powerful — she is but too 
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powerful. — And do you, O Norna, remember my fatlier’a safety 
is linked with Cleveland’s.” 

“ And it is well for Cleveland that I do remember it,” replied 
the Pythoness —** and tliat, for tlie sake of one, 1 am here to aid 
both. You, with your childish purpose, of passing one of his 
bulk and stature under the disguise of a few paltry folds of wad- 
maal — what would your device have procured him but instant 
restraint with bolt and shackle ? — I will save him — I will place 
him in security on board his bark. But let him renounce tliese 
shores for ever, and carry elsewhere the terrors of his sable flag, 
and his yet blacker name; for if the sun rises twice, and finds him 
still at anchor, his blood be on his own head. — Ay, look to each 
other — look the last look that I permit to frail affection,—and 
say, if you can say it. Farewell for ever.” 

“ Obey her,” stammered Minna j “ remonstrate not, but obey 
her.” 

Cleveland, grasping her hand, and kissing it ardently, said, hut 
so low that she only could hear it, “ Farewell, Minna, but not for 
ever.” 

" And now, maiden, begone,” said Nonia, “ and leave the rest 
to the Rcimkennar.” 

“ One word more,” said Minna, “ and I obey you. Tell me but 
if I have caught aright your meaning — is Mordauut Mertuun 
safe and recovered ?” 

“ Recovered, and safe,” said Noma ; “ else wo to the hand 
that shed his blood !” 

Minna slowly sought the door of the Cathedral, and turned 
hack from time to time to look at the shadowy form of Norna, and 
the stately and military figure of Cleveland, as they stood together 
in the deepening gloom of the ancient Catlicdral. When she 
looked back a second time, they were in motion, and Cleveland 
followed tlie matron, as, with a slow and solemn step, she glided 
towards on^ of the side aisles. When Minna looked back a third 
time theii' figures were no longer visible. She collected herself, 
and walked on to the eastern door by which she had entered, and 
listened for an instant to the guard, who talked together on tlie 
outside. 

** The Zetland girl stays a long time with this pirate fellow,” 
said one. “ I wish they have not more to speak about tlian the 
ransom of her father.” 

** Ay, truly,” answered another, “ the wenches will have more 
witli a handsome young pirate, than an old bed>ridden 

Their discourse was here interrupted by her of whom they 
were speaking ; and, as if taken in the manner, they pulled off 
their hats, made their awkward obeisances, and looked not a little 
embarrassed and confused. 

Minna returned to the house where she lodged, much affected, 
yet, on the whole, pleased witli the result of her expedition, which 


sympathy 

burgher.” 
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seemed to put her father out of danger, and assured her at 
once of the escape of Cleveland, and of the safety of young 
Mordaunt. She hastened to communicate both pieces of intelli¬ 
gence to Breuda, who joined her in thankfulness to Heaven, 
and was herself well-nigh persuaded to believe in Noma’s 
supernatural pretensions, so much was she pleased with the 
manner in which they had been employed. Some time was spent 
in exchanging their mutual congratulations, and mingling tears 
of hope, mixed with apprehension ; when, at a late hour in the 
evening, they were interrupted by Claud Halcro, who, full of a 
fidgeting sort of importance, not unniingled with fear, came to 
acquaint them, that the prisoner, Cleveland, had disappeared 
from the Cathedral, in wliich he had been permitted to walk, 
and that the Provost, having been informed that Minna was 
accessary to his flight, was coming, in a mighty quandary, to make 
inquiry into the circumstances. 

When the worthy Magistrate arrived, Minna did not conceal 
from him her own wish that Cleveland should make liis escape, 
as the only means which she saw of redeeming her father from 
imminent danger. But that she had any actual accession to his 
flight, she positively denied ; and stated, “ that she had parted 
from Cleveland in the Cathedral, more than two hours since, and 
then left him in company with a third person, whose name she 
did not conceive herself obliged to communicate.” 

“ It is not needful. Miss Minna Troil,” answered Provost Torfe; 
“ for, although no person but this Captain Cleveland and yourself 
was seen to enter the Kirk of Saint Magnus this day, we know 
well enough your cousin, ol<i Ulla Troil, whom you Zetlandors 
call Noma of Fitful-head, has been cruizing up and down, upon 
sea and land, and air, for what 1 know, in boats and on ponies, 
and it may bo on broomsticks; and here has been her dumb 
Drow, too, coming and going, and playing the spy on every one 

— and a good spy he is, for he can hear every thing, and tells 
nothing again, unless to his mistress. And we know, besides, 
that she can enter the Kirk when all tlte doors are fast, and has 
been seen there more tlian once, God save us fTOm the Evil One! 

— and so, without farther quesiions asked, I conclude it was old 
Noma whom you left in tlie Kirk with tills slashing blade—and, 
if BO, they may catch them again that can.—I cannot but say, how¬ 
ever, pretty Mistress Minna, that you Zetland folks seem to forget 
both law and gospel, when you use the help of witchcraft to fetch 
delinquents out of a legal prison ; and tlie least tliat you, or your 
cousin, or your father, can do, is to use influence with this wild 
fellow to go away as soon as possible, witliout hurting the town 
or trade, and then there will be little harm in what has chanced; 
for, Heaven knows, 1 did not seek the poor lad’s life, so I could 
get my hands free of him without blame; and fur less did 1 wish, 
that, trough his imprisonment, any harm should come to worthy 
Magnus Troil of Burgh-Westra.” 
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I see where the shoo pinches you, Mr Provost,” said Claud 
Halcro, ** and I am sure 1 can answer for my friend Mr Troil, as 
well as for myself, that we will say and do all in our power with 
this nuui, Captain Cleveland, to make him leave the coast 
directly.” 

“ And I,” said Minna, ** am so convinced that what you recom* 
mend is best for all parties, that my sister and I will sot off early 
to-morrow morning to the House of Stennis, if Mr Halcro win 
give us his escort, to receive my father when he comes ashore, that 
we may acquaint him with your wish, and to use every influence 
to induce this unhappy man to leave the country.” 

Provost Torfe looked upon her with some surprise. “ It is not 
every young woman,” ho said, " would wish to move eight miles 
nearer to a band of pirates.” 

" We run no risk ” said Claud Halcro, interfering. ** The house 
of Stennis is strong; and my cousin, whom it belongs to, has men 
and arms within it. The young ladies are as safe thepe as in 
Kirkwall; and much good mav arise from an early communica¬ 
tion between Magnus Troil and his daughters. And happy am I 
to see, that in your case, my good old iriend,—as glorious John 
says,— 

—— ‘ After mucJi debate, 

The man prevaib above the magistrate.' ” 

The Provost smiled, nodded his head, and indicated, as far as 
he thought he could do so with decency, how happy he should bo 
if the Fortune’s Favourite, and her disorderly crew, would leave 
Orkney without farther interference, or violence on either side. 
He could not authorize their being supplied from the shore, he 
said; but, either for fear or favour, they were certain to get pro¬ 
visions at Stromness. This pacific magistrate then took leave of 
Halcro and the two ladies, who proposed, the next morning, to 
transfer their residence to the House of Stennis, situated upon 
the banks of the salt-water lake of the same name, and about four 
miles by water from the Road of Stromness, where the Rover's 
vessel was lying. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Fly, Fleance, fly!—Thou mayat escape. 

Macbxth. 

It was one branch of the various arts by which Norna endea¬ 
voured to maintAin her pretensions to supernatural powers, that 
she made herself familiarly and practically acquainted with all 
the secret passes and recesses, whether natural or artificial, 
which she could hear of, whetlier by tradiflon or otherwise, 
and was, by such knowl^ge, often enabled to perform feats 
which were otherwise unaccountable. Thus, when she escaped 
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from the tabernacle at Burgh-Westra, it waa by a eliding board 
which covered a secret passage in the wall; known to none but 
herself and Magnus^ who, she was well assured, would not betray 
her. The profusion, also, with which she lavished a considerable 
income, otherwise of no use to her, enabled her to procure the 
earliest intelligence respecting whatever she desired to know, and, 
at the same time, to secure all other assistance necessary to carry 
her plans into effect. Cleveland, upon the present occasion, ha4 
reason to admire both her sagacity and her resources. 

Upon her applying a little forcible pressure, a door which was 
concealed under some rich wooden sculpture in the screen which 
divides the eastern aisle from the rest of the Cathedral, opened, 
and disclosed a dark narrow winding passage, into which she 
entered, telling Geveland, in a whisper, to follow, and be sure he 
shut the door behind him. He obeyed, and followed her in dark¬ 
ness and silence, sometimes descending steps, of the number of 
which she always apprized him, sometimes ascending, and often 
turning at short angles. The air was more free than he could 
have expected, the passage being ventilated at different parts by 
unseen and ingeniously contrived spiracles, which communicated 
with the open air. At length their long course ended, by Norna 
drawing aside a sliding panel, which, opening behind a wooden, 
or box-bed, as it is cdled in Scotland, admitted them into an 
ancient, but very mean apartment, having a latticed window, and 
a groined roof. The furniture was much dilapidated ; and its 
only ornaments were, on the one side of the wall, a garland of 
faded ribbons, such as are used to decorate whale-vessels ; and, 
on tlie other, an escutcheon, bearing an Earl’s arms and coronet, 
surrounded with tlie usual emblems of mortality. The mattock 
and spade, winch lay in one corner, together with the appearance 
of an old man, who, in a rusty black coat, and slouched hat, sat 
reading by a table, announced tliat they were in the habitation of 
the church-beadle, or sexton, and in the presence of that respec¬ 
table functionary. 

When his attention was attracted by the noise of the sliding 
panel, he arose, and, testifying much respect, but no surprise, 
took his shadowy hat from his thin gray locks, and stood uncovered 
in the presence of Norna with an air of profound humility. 

** Be faithful,” said Norna to tlie old man, " and beware you 
shew not any living mortal the secret path to the Sanctuary.” 

The old man bowed, in token of obedience and of thanks, for 
she put money in his hand as she spoke. With a faltering voice, 
he expressed his hope that she would remember his son, who waa 
on the Greenland voyage, tliat he might return fortunate and 
safe, as he had done last year, when he brought back the garland, 
poiuting to that upon the wall. 

My cauldron shall boil, and my rhyme shall be said, in his 
behalf,” answered Noma. “ Waits Facdiet without with tiiie 
homes!” 
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The old Sexton assented, and the Pythoness, commanding 
Cleveland to follow her, went through a back door of the apart¬ 
ment into a small garden, corresponding, in its desolate appear¬ 
ance, to the habitation they had just quitted. The low and broken 
wall easily permitted them to pass into another and larger garden, 
though not much better kept, and a gate, which was upon the 
latch, let them into a long and winding knc, through which. Noma 
having whispered to her companion tliat it was the only dangerous 
place on their road, they walked with a hasty pace. It was now 
nearly dark, and tlie inhabitants of the poor dwellings, on either 
hand, had betaken themselves to their houses. They saw only 
one woman, who was looking from her door, but blessed herself, 
and retired into her house with precipitation, when she saw tlie 
tali figure of Noma stalk past her witli long strides. The lane 
conducted them into the country, where the dumb dwarf waited 
with three horses, ensconced behind the wall of a deserted shed. 
On one of these Noma instantly seated herself, Cleveland mounted 
another, and, followed by Pacolet on the third, tliey moved 
sharply on through the darkness; the active and spirited animals 
on which they rode being of a breed rather taller than those reared 
in iSetland. 

After more than an hour’s smart riding, in which Noma acted 
as guide, they stopped beforo a hovel, so utterly desolate in ap¬ 
pearance, that it resembled rather a cattle-slicd than a cottage. 

“ Here you must remain till dawn, when your signal can be 
seen from your vessel,” said Norna, consigning the horses to the 
care of Pacolet, and leading the way into the wretched hovel, 
which she presently illuminated by lighting the small iron lamp 
wliich she usually carried along with her. “It is a poor,” she 
said, “ but a safe place of refuge; for were we pursued hither, the 
earth would yawn and admit us into its recesses ere you were 
taken. For know, tliat this ground is Siicred to the Gods of old 
Valhalla. — ^\J^d now say, man of mischief and of blood, are you 
friend or foe to Noma, tlic solo priestess of theso disowned 
deities ?” 

“ How is it possible for me to be your eneiny ?” said Cleveland. 
— “ Common gratitude-” 

“ Coiamun gratitude,” said Norna, interrupting him, “ is a com¬ 
mon Word — and words are the common pay which fools accept 
at the hands of knaves; but Norna must be requited by actions— 
by sacrifices.” 

“ Well, mother, name your request.” 

“ That you never seek to|^ Minna Troil again, and that you 
leave this coast in twenty-f<^ hours,” answered Noma. 

“ It is impossible,” said the Captain; “ I cannot be soon enough 
found in the sea-stores which the sloop must have.” 

“ You can. I will take care you are fully supplied; and Caith¬ 
ness and ^e Hebrides are not far distant—you can depart if 
you will,” 
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" And why should I,” said Cleveland, “ if I will not ?” 

“ Because your stay endangers otliers,” said Nonia, “ and will 
prove your own destruction. Hear me with attention. From 
the first moment I saw you lying senseless on the sand beneath 
the cliffs of Sumburgh, I read that in your countenance w’hich 
linked you with mo, and those who were dear to me; but whether 
for good or evil, was hidden from mine eyes. 1 aided in saving 
your life, in preserving your propeiiiy. I aided in doing so, the 
very youth whom you have crossed in his dearest affections — 
crossed by tale-bearing and slander.” 

“ I slander Mertoun !” exclaimed the Captain. By Heaven, 
1 scarce mentioned his name at Burgh-Westra, if it is that which 
you mean. The peddling fellow Bryce, meaning, I believe, to be 
my friend, because he found something could be mode % me, 
did, I liave since heard, carry tattle, or truth, I know not which, 
to the old man, which was confirmed by ihc report of the whole 
island. But, for me, 1 scarce tliought of him as a rival; else, I 
had* taken a more honourable way to rid myself of him.” 

“ Was the point of your double-edged knife, directed to tlie 
bosom of an unarmed man, intended to carve out tliat mure 
honourable way 1” said Norna, sternly. 

Cleveland was conscience-struck, and remained silent for an 
distant, ere he replied, “ There, indeed, I was wrong; but he is, 
I thank Heaven, recovered, and wclcomo to an honourable satis¬ 
faction.” 

“ Cleveland,” said the Pythoness, “ no! The fiend who employs 
you as his implement is powerful; but with me he shall not strive. 
You are of that temperament which the dark Influences desire 
as tlie tools of their agency ; bold, haughty, and undaunted, unre¬ 
strained by principle, and liaving only in its room a wild sense 
of indomitable pride, which such men call honour. Such you 
are, and as such your course through life has been—onward and 
unrestrained, bloody and tempestuous. By mo, however, it shall 
be controlled,” she concluded, stretching out her staff, as if in the 
attitude of determined authority —“ ay, even although tlie demon 
who presides over it should even now arise in his terrors.” 

Cleveland laughed scornfully. " Good mother,” lie said, “ re¬ 
serve such language for tho rude sailor that implores you to 
bestow him fair wind, or the poor fisherman tliat asics success to 
his nets and lines. 1 have l^en long inaccossible both to fear 
and to superstition. Call forth your demon, if you command 
one, and place him before mo. The man tliat has spent years in 
company with incarnate devils, can jearce dread the presence of 
a disembodied fiend.” M 

This was siud with a careless and desperate bitterness of spirit, 
which proved too powerfully energetic even fur the delusions of 
Noma’s insanity; and it was with a hollow and tremulous voice 
that she asked Cleveland — For what, then, do you hold me, if 
you deny the power that I have bought so dearly I” 
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^ You have wisdom, mother,” said Cleveland ; ** at least you 
have art, and art is power, 1 hold you for one who knows how 
to steer upon the current of events, but I deny your power to 
change its course. Do not, therefore, waste words in quoting 
terrors for which I have no feeling, but tell me at once, where¬ 
fore you would have me depart i” 

"Because I will have you see Minna no more,” answered 
Noma — "Because Minna is the destined bride of him whom 
men call Mordaunt Mertoun — Because if you depart not within 
twenty-four hours, utter destruction awaits you. In these plain 
words there is no metaphysical delusion—Answer me as plainly.” 

" In as plaia words, then,” answered Cleveland, " 1 will not 
leave these islands — not, at least, till I have seen Minna Troil ; 
and never shall your Mordaunt possess her while 1 live.” 

" Hear him I” said Noma—" hear a mortal man spurn at the 
means of prolonging his life I — hear a sinful—a most sinful 
beiug, refuse tho time which fate yet affoinls for repentance, and 
for the salvation of an immortal soul! — Behold him how he 
stands erect, bold and confident in his youthful strength and 
courage I My eyes, unused to tears—even iny eyes, which have 
so litue cause to weep for him, are blinded with sorrow, to think 
what so fair a form will be ere tho second sun set!” 

" Mother,” said Cleveland, firmly, yet with some touch of 
sorrow in his voice, " I in part understand your threats. You 
know more Uian wo do of the course of the Halcyon — perhaps 
have tile means (for I acknowledge you have slicwn wonderful 
skill of combination in such affairs) of directing her cruize our 
way. Be it so, — I will not depart from my purpose for that 
risk. If the frigate comes hitlier, we have still our shoal water 
to trust to ; and 1 think they will scarce cut us out with boats, as 
if we were a Spanish xebcck. I am therefore resolved I will 
hoist once more the flag under which I have cruized, avail our¬ 
selves of the thousand chances which have hel]/ed us in greater 
odds, and, at the worst, fight the vessel to the very last; and, 
when mortal man can do no more, it is but snapping a pistol in 
the powder-room, and, as we have lived, so will we die.” 

There was a dead pause as Cleveland ended ; and it was broken 
by his. resuming, in a softer tone—" You have heard my answer, 
mother; let us debate it no farther, but part in peace. I would 




poor fellow to whom your services have been useful, and who 
parts witli you in no unkindness, however unfriendly you are to 
Ilia dearest interests.—Nay, do not shun to accept such a trifle,” 
he said, forcing upon Norna the little silver encliased box which 
had been once the subject of strife betwixt Mertoun and him ; 
" it is not for the sake of the metal, which I know you value not, 
but dmply as a memorial that you have met him of whom many 
a strange tale will hereafter 1^ told in tlie seas which he has 
traversed.” 
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I accept your gift/’ said Noma, " in token that, if I have iu 
aught been accessary to your fate, it was as the involuntary and 
grieving agent of other powers. Well did you say we direct not 
the current of the events which hurry us forward, and render 
our utmost efforts unavailing ; even as the wells of Tuftiloe * can 
w'heel the stoutest vessel round and round, in despite of either 
sail or steerage. — Pacolet 1” she exclaimed, in a louder voice, 

“ what, ho 1 Pacolet!” 

A large stone, which lay at the side of the wall of the hovel, 
fell as she spoke, and to Cleveland’s surprise, if not somewhat to 
his fear, the misshapen form of the dwarf was seen, like some 
overgrown reptile, extricating himself out of a subterranean pas¬ 
sage, the entrance to which the stone had covered. 

Nofua, as if impressed by what Cleveland had said on tlie sub¬ 
ject of her supernatural pretensions, was so far from endeavour¬ 
ing to avail herself of this opportunity to ciitorce them, that she 
hastened to explain the phenomenon he had witnessed. 

“ Such passages,” she said, “ to which the entrances are care¬ 
fully concealed, are fre(;[uently found in these islands—the places 
of retreat of the ancient inhabitants, where they sought refuge 
from the rage of tlie Normans, the pirates of tliat day. It was 
that you might avail yourself of this, in case of need, that 1 
brought you hither. Should you observe signs of pursuit, you 
may either lurk m the bowels of the earth until it has passed by, 
or escape, if you will, tlirough the farther entrance near the lake, 
by which Pacolet entered but now. — And now farewell! Think 
on what I have said ; for as sure as you now move and breathe 
a living man, so surely is your doom fixed and sealed, unless, 
within four-and-twenty hours, you have doubled the Burgh- 
head.” 

Farewell, mother !” said Cleveland, as she departed, bend¬ 
ing a look upon him, in which, as ho could perceive by the lamp, 
sorrow' was mingled with displeasure. 

The interview, which thus concluded, left a strong effect even 
upon the mind of Cleveland, accustomed as he was to imminent 
dangers and to hair-breadth escapes, lie in vain attempted to 
sliake off the impression left by the words of Noma, which he 
felt the more powerful, because they were in a great measure 
divested of her wonted mystical tone, which he contemned. A 
thousand times he regretted tliat he lud from time to time 
delayed the resolution, which he had long adopted, to quit hts 
dreadful and dangerous trade; and as often he firmly determined, 
that, could he but see Minna Troil once more, were it but for a 
last farewell, he would leave the sloop, as soon as his ctxarades 

* A well, in the language of those seosi denotes one of the whirlpools, or 
circular eddies, which wheel and boll with astonishing strength, and are rery 
dangerous. Hence the distinction, in o<d English, betwixt teelU and wtves, the 
latter signifying the direct onward course of the tide, and the former the smooth, 
glasty, wy-lookiug whirlpools, whose strength seems to the eye almost irresis¬ 
tible. 
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were extricated from their perilous situation, endeavour to obtain 
the benefit of the King’s pardon, and distinguish himself, if pos¬ 
sible, in some more honourable course of warfare. 

Tlds resolution, to which he again and again pledged himself, 
had at length a sedative effect on his mental perturbation, and, 
wrapt in his cloak, he enjoyed, for a time, that imperfect repose 
which exhausted nature demands as her tribute, even from those 
who are situated on the vergo of the most imminent danger. 
But, how far soever the guilty may satisfy his own mind, and 
stupify the feelings of remorse, by such a conditional repentance, 
we may well question whetlicr it is not, in the sight of Heaven, 
rather a presumptuous aggravation, than an expiation of his 
sins. 

When Cleveland awoke, the gray dawn was already mingling 
with tlie twilight of an Orcadian night. He found himself on 
the verge of a beautiful sheet of water, which, close by the place 
where he had rested, was nearly divided by two tongues of land 
tliat approach each other from the opposing sides of tlie lako, and 
are in some degree united by the Bridge of Broisgar, a long 
causeway, contiiining openings to permit Uie flow and reflux of 
the tide. Behind him, and fronting to the bridge, stood that 
remarkable semicircle of huge upright stones, which has no rival 
in Britain, excepting the inimitable monument at Stonehenge. 
These immense blocks of stone, all of them above twelve feet, and 
several being even fourteen or fifteen feet in height, stood around 
the pirate in the gray light of the dawning, like the phantom forms 
of antediluvian giants, who, shrouded in the habiliments of the 
dead, came to revisit, by this pale light, tlie earth which they harl 
plagued by their oppression and polluted by their sins, till tliey 
brought down upon it tho vengeance of long-suffering Heaven.^ 

Cleveland was less interested by this singular monument of 
antiquity than by the distant view of Stromness, which he could 
as yet scarce discover. He lost no time in striking a light, by 
the assistance of one of his pistols, and some wet rcm supplied 
him with fuel sufficient to make the appointed signal. It had 
been earnestly watched for on board the sloop ; for Goffe’s inca¬ 
pacity became daily more apparent; and even his most steady 
adherents agreed tliat it would be best to submit to Cleveland’s 
command till they got back to the West Indies. 

Bunce, who came with the boat to bring off his favourite com¬ 
mander, danced, cursed, shouted, and spouted for joy, when he 
saw him once more at feeedom. ^ They had already,” ho said, 
" made some progress in victualling the sloop, and they might 
have made more, but for tliat drunken old swab Goffe, who 
minded nothing but splicing the main-brace.” 

The boat’s crew were inspired with tlie same enthusiasm, and 
rowed so hard, that, altliough the tide was against them, and tlie 


* See Note B B. The Standing SUmet qfStennii, 
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air of vrind failed, they soon placed Cleveland once more on the 
quarter-deck, of the vessel which it was his misfortune to com¬ 
mand. 

The first exercise of the Captain’s power was to make kno^vn 
to Magnus Troil that ho was at full freedom to depart — that he 
was willing to make him any compensation in his power, for the 
interruption of his voyage to Kirkwall; and that Captain Cleveland 
was desirous, if agreeable to Mr Troil, to pay his respects to him 
on board his brig — thank him for funner favours, and apologize 
for the circumstances attending his detention. 

To Bunce, who, as the most civilized of the ci^w, Cleveland 
had intrusted this message, the old plaiii^dealiug UdaJler made 
the following answer: “ Tell your Captain that 1 should be glad 
to think he had never stopped any one upon tlie high sea, save 
such as have suffered as little as 1 have. Say, too, &at if wc are 
to continue friends, we shall be most so at a distance ; for I like 
the sound of his cannon balls as little by sea, as he would like tlie 
whistle of a bullet by land from my rifle-gun. Say, in a word, 
that 1 am sorry I was mistaken in him, and that he would have 
done better to have reserved for the Spaniard the usage he is 
bestowing on his countrymen.” 

“ And so that is your message, old Snapcholerick 1” esaid Bunce 
— “ Now stap my vitals if I liave not a mind to do your errand 
for you over the left shoulder, and teach you moro respect for 
gentlemen of fortune! But 1 won’t, and chiefly for the sake 
of your two pretty wenches, not to mention my old friend 
Claud Halcro, the very visage of whom brought back all the 
old days of scene-shifting and candle snuffing. So good morrow 
to you, Gaffer Seal’a-eap, and all is said tliat need pass between 
us.” 

No sooner did the boat put off with the pirates, who left the 
brig, and now returned to their own vessel, than Magnus, in order 
to avoid reposing unnecessary confidence in the honour of these 
gentlemen of fortune, as they called themselves, got his brig 
under way; and, the wind coming favourably round, and increas¬ 
ing as the sun rose, he crowded all sail for Scalpa-flow, intending 
there to disembark and go by land to Kirkwall, where he expected 
to meet his daughters and his friend Claud H^cro, 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Now, Emma, now the last reflection make. 

What thou wouldst follow, what thou must forsake. 

By our ill-omen'd stars and adverse Heaven, 

No middle object to thy choice la given. 

Hinrtf and Emma* 

The sun was high in heaven; the boats, were busily fetching off 
from the shore the promised supply of provisions and water, 
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which, as many liBbing skiffs were employed in the service, were 
got on board with unexpected speed, and stowed away by the 
crew of the sloop, with equal despatch. All worked with good 
will; for all, save Cleveland himself, were weary of a coast, where 
every moment increased their danger, and where, wliich they 
esteemed a worse misfortune, there was no booty to be won. 
Bunce and Derrick took the immediate direction of this duty, 
while Cleveland, walking the deck alone, and in silence, only 
interfered from time to time, to give some order which cir¬ 
cumstances required, and tlien relapsf^d into his own sad 
reflections. 

There are two sorts of men whom situations of guilt, and terror, 
and commotion, bring forward as prominent agents. The first 
are spirits so naturally moulded and fitted for deeds of horror, 
that tiiey stalk forth from their lurking-places like actual demons, 
to work in tlieir native element, as the hideous apparition of tlie 
Bearded Man came forth at Versailles, on the memorable 5th 
October, 1789, the delighted executioner of the victims delivered 
up to him by a bloodthirsty rabble. But Cleveland belonged to 
the second class of these unfortunate beings, who are involved in 
evil rather by the concurrence of external circmnslances than by 
natural inclination, being, indeed, one in whom his first engaging 
in this lawless mode of life, as the follower of Jiis father, nay, 
perhaps, even his pursuing it as his father’s avenger, carried witli 
it something of mitigation and apology; — one also who often 
considered his guilty situation with horror, and had made 
repeated, though ineffectual efforts, to escape from it. 

Such thoughts of remorse were now rolling in his mind, and 
he may be foi^ven, if recollections of Minna mingled with and 
aided them. He looked around, too, on his mates, and, profligate 
and hardened as he knew them to be, he could not think of their 
paying the penalty of his obstinacy. “ We shall be ready to sail 
with the ebb tide,” he said to himself—why should I endanger 
these men, by detaining them till the hour of danger, predicted 
by that singular woman, shall,arrive ? Her intelligence, howso¬ 
ever acquired, has been always strangely accurate ; and her 
warning was as solemn as if a mother were to apprize an erring 
son of his crimes, and of his approaching punishment. Besides, 
what chance is there that I can again see Minna ? She is at 
Kirkwall, doubtless, and to hold my course thither would be to 
steer right upon the rocks. No, I will not endanger these poor 
fellows — I will sail with the ebb tide. On the desolate Hebrides, 
or on the north-west coast of Ireland, 1 will leave the vessel, and 
return hither in some disguise — yet, why should I return, since 
it will perhaps be only to see Minna the bride of Mordaunt 1 No 
— let me vessel sail with this ebb tide without me. I will abide 
and take my fate.” 

His meditations were liere interrupted by Jack Bunce, who, hail¬ 
ing him noble captain, said they were ready to sail when he pleased. 
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^ When you please, Bunce ; for I shall leave the command 
with you, and so ashore at Stromness,’* said Cleveland. 

** You shall do no such matter, by Heaven !” answered Bunoe. 
** The command with me, truly ! and how the devil am 1 to get 
the crew to obey me ? Why, even Dick Fletcher rides rusty on 
me now and then. You know well enough that, witliout you, we 
shall be all at each other’s throats in half an hour ; and, if you 
desert us, what a rope’s end does it signify whether we are 
destroyed by the king’s cruizers, or by each other 1 Gome, come, 
noble Captain, there are black-eyed girls enough in the world, 
but, where will you find so tight a sea-boat as the little Favourite 
here, manned as she is with a set of tearing lads, 

* Fit to disurb ttio peace of all the world, 

And rule it when His wildest ?'" 

“ You are a precious fool. Jack Bunce,” said Cleveland, half 
angry, and, in despite of himself, half diverted by the false tones 
and exaggerated gesture of the stage-struck pirate. 

“ It may be so, noble Captain,” answered Bunce, and it may 
be that 1 have my comrades in my folly. Hero are you, now, 
going to play All for Love, and the World well Lost, and yet you 
cannot bear a harmless bounce in blank verse — Well, I can talk 
prose for the matter, for 1 have news enough to tell — and 
strange news, too —ay, and stirring news to boot.” 

“ Well, prithee deliver them (to speak thy own cant) like a 
man of this world.” 

“ The Stromness fishers will accept nothing for their provisions 
and trouble,” said Bunce — “ there is a wonder for you !” 

And for what reason, I pray 1” said Cleveland ; “ it is the 
first time I have ever heai^ of cash being refused at a sea-port.” 

True — they commonly lay the charges on as thick as if they 
were caulking. But hero is the matter. The owner of the brig 
yonder, tlie father of your fair Imoinda, stands paymaster, by 
way of thanks for the civility with which we treated his daughters, 
and that we may not meet our due, as he calls it, on these 
shores.” 

“ It is like the frank-hearted old Udaller !” said Cleveland ; 
“ but is he then at Stromness 1 I thought he was to have crossed 
the island for Kirkwall.” 

He did so purpose,” said Bunce ; " but more folks than King 
Duncan change the coarse of their voyage. He was no sooner 
ashore than he was met with by a meddling old witch of these 
parts, who has her finger in every man’s pie, and by her counsel he 
changed his purpose of going to Kirkwall, and lies at anchor for 
the present in yonder white house, that you may see with your 
glass up the lake yonder. 1 am told the old woman clubbed also 
to pay for the sloop’s stores. Why she should shell out the 
boards I cannot enneeivo an idea, except that she is said to be a 
witch, and may befriend us as so many devils.” 
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** But who told you all this 1” said Cleveland, without urang his 
spy-glass, or seeming bo much interested in the news as his com- 
mde had expected. 

** Why,” replied Bunce, ** I made a trip ashore this morning to 
the village, and had a can with an old acquaintance, who had 
been sent by Master Troil to look after matters, and I hshed it 
all out of him, and more, too, than I am desirous of telling you, 
noble Captain.” 

" And who is your intelligencer 1” said Cleveland; has ho got 
no name 1” 

‘^Why, he is an old, fiddling, foppish acquaintance of mine, 
called Halcro, if you must know,” said Bunco. 

“ Halcro 1” echoed Cleveland, his eyes sparkling with surprise 
—‘‘Claud Halcro ?—why he went ashore at Inganess with Minna 
and her sister—Where are they 1” 

“ Why, that is just what I did not want to tell you,” replied the 
confidant — “ yet hang me if I can help it, for 1 cannot baulk a 
fine situation.—That start had a fine effect—Oh, ay, and the spy¬ 
glass is turned on the Houso of Stennis now/ —Well, yonder they 
are, it must be confessed—indifferently well guarded, too. Some 
of the old wilch’s people are come over from that mountain of an 
island^—Hoy, as they call it; and the old gentleman has got some 
fellows under arms himself. But what of all that, noble Captain! 
—give you but the word and we snap up the wenches to-night— 
clap them under hatches — man the capstern by daybreak — up 
top-sails—and sail with the morning tide.” 

“You sicken me with your villainy,” said Cleveland, turning 
away from him. 

“ Umph !—villainy, and sicken you 1” said Bunco —“ Now, pray, 
what have I said but wliat has been done a thousand times by 
gentlemen of fortune like ourselves ?” 

“Mention it not again,” said Cleveland ; then took a turn 
along the d«dc, in deep mutation, and, commg back to Bunce, 
took him by the hand, and said, “ Jack, 1 will soo her once 
more.” 

“With all ray heart,” said Bunce, sullenly. 

“Once more will I see her, and it may be to abjure at her feet 
this (Hvsed trade, and expiate my offences- 

“At the gallows 1” said Bunce, completing the sentence — 
“ Witli ail my heart!—confess and be hanged is a most reverend 
proverb.” 

“ Nay—^but, dear Jack !” said Cleveland. 

“ Dear Jack !” answered Bunco, in tlie same sullen tone— “ a 
dear sight you have been to dear Jack. But hold your own course 
—1 have done with caring for you for ever—1 should but sicken 
you with my villainous counsels.” 

“ Now must 1 soothe this silly fellow as if he were a spoiled 
child,” said Cleveland, speaking at Bunce, but not to him; “ and 
yet ho lias sense enough, and bravery enough, too; and one would 
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think, kindness enough to know that men don’t pick their words 
during a gale of wind.” 

“ Why, that’s true, Clement,” said Bunce, ** and tliere is my 
hand upon it—And, now I think upon’t, you shall have your last 
interview, for it’s out of my line to prevent a parting scene ; and 
what signides a tide — we can sail by to-morrow’s ebb as well as 
by this.” 

Cleveland sighed, for Noma’s prediction rushed on his mind ; 
blit the opportunity of a Last meeting with Minna was too tempt¬ 
ing to be resigned cither for prescntmicnt or prediction. 

“ 1 will go presently ashore to the place where they all are,” said 
Bunce; “ and the payment of these stores shall serve me for a 
pretext; and I will carry any letters or message from you to 
Minna with tlie dexterity of a valet do chambre.” 

“ But they have armed men — you may be in danger,” said 
Cleveland. 

“ Not a whit—not a whit,” replied Bunce. T protected tlie 
wenches when they were in my power; I wamint their father 
will neither wTOng me, nor see me wronged.” 

‘‘You say true,” said Cleveland, “it is not in his nature. 1 
will instantly write a note to Minna.” And he ran down to the 
cabin for that purpose, where he wasted much paper, ere, witli a 
tiembling hand, and throbbing heart, he achieved such a letter 
as he hoped might prevail on Minna to permit him a farewell 
meeting on the succeeding morning. 

llis adherent, Bunce, in the meanwhile, sought out Fletcher, 
of whose support to second any motion w'hatever, lie accounted 
himself perfectly sure; and followed by this trusty satellite, ho 
intruded himself on the awful presence of Hawkins the boatswain, 
and Derrick the quarter-master, who were regaling themselves 
with a can of rumbo, after the fatiguing duty of the day. 

“ Here comes he can tell us,” said Derrick. — “ So, Master 
Lieutenant, for so we must call you now, 1 think, let us liave a 
peep into your counsels—When will the anchor be a-trip ?” 

“ When it pleases Heaven, Master Quarter-Master,” answered 
Bunce, “ for I know no more than the stern-post.” 

“ Why, d—n my buttons,” said Derrick, “ do we not weigh this 
tide ?” 

“Op to-morrow’s tide, at farthest ?” said the Boatswain— “ Why, 
what have we been slaving the whole company for, to get all these 
stores aboard ?” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Bunce, “you are to know that Cupid has 
laid our Captain on board, carried tlie vessel, and nailed down his 
wits under hatches.” 

“ What sort of play-stuif is all thisi” said the Boatswain, gruflSy. 
“ If you have any thing to tell iis, say it in a word, like a man.” 

“ Howsomdever,” said Fletcher, “ T always think Jock Bunce 
speaks like a man, and acts like a man too—and so, d’ye 
see-” 
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** Hold your peace, dear Dick, best of bnllybacks, be silent,’* 
said Bunco — “ Gentlemen, in one word, uie Captain is in 
love.” 

“ Why, now, only tliink of that 1” said the Boatswain; “ not but 
that I have been in love as often as any man, when the ship was 
laid up.” 

Well, but,”, continued Bunce, " Captain Cleveland is in love 
— Yes — Prince Yolscius is in love; and, though that’s the cue 
for laughing on the stage, it is no laughing matter here. He ex¬ 
pects to meet the girl to-morrow, for the last time; and that, we 
all know, leads to another meeting, and another, and so on till the 
Halcyon is down on us, and then we may look for moro kicks 
tlian halfpence.” 

" By —,” said the Boatswain, with a sounding oath, " we ’ll 
have a mutiny, and not allow him to go ashore,—eh, Derrick 1” 

“ And the best way, too,” said Derrick. 

“ What d’ye think of it, Jack Bunce 1” said Fletcher, in whose 
ears this counsel sounded very sagely, but who still bent a wistful 
look upon his companion. 

“ Why, look ye, gentlemen,” said Bunce, I will mutiny none, 
and stap my vitals if any of you shall!” 

" Why, then I won’t, for one,” said Fletcher; “ but what are 
we to do, since howsomdever-” 

“Stopper your jaw, Dick, will you I” said Bunce. — “Now, 
Boatswain, 1 am partly of your mind, that the Captain must be 
brought to reason by a little wholesome force. But you all 
know he has the spirit of a lion, and will do nothing unless ho is 
allowed to hold on his own course. Well, I’ll go ashore and 
make this appointment. The ^rl comes to tlie rendezvous in the 
morning, and the Captain goes ashore — wc take a good boat’s 
crew with us, to row against tide and current, and we will be 
ready at the signal, to jump ashore and bring off the Captain and 
the girl, wltether they will or no. The pet-child will not quarrel 
with us, since we bring off his whirligig alongst with him; and if 
he is still fractious, why, we will weigh anchor without his orders, 
and let him come to his senses at leisure, and know his friends 
another time.” 

“ Why this has a face with it, Master Derrick,” said Hawkins. 

“ Jack Bunce is always right,” said Fletcher; “ howsomdever, 
the Captain will shoot some of us, that is certain.” 

“ Hold your jaw, Dick,” said Bunco; “ pray, who the devil 
cares, do you think, wheffier you are shot or hanged 1” 

“ Why, it don't much argufy for the matter of that,” replied 
Dick ; “ howsomdever —— 

“ Be quiet, 1 tell you,” said his inexorable patron, “ and hear 
me out.— We will take him at unawares, so that he shall neither 
have time to use cutlass nor pops; and 1 myself, for the dear 
love 1 bear him, will be the first to lay him on his back. There 
ia a nice tight-going bit of a pinnace, tliat is a consort of this 
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chase of the Captain’s, — if 1 have an opportunity, I’ll snap her 
up on my own account.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Derrick, “ let you alone for keeping on tiie 
look-out for your own comforts.” 

“ Faith, nay,” said Bunce, “ I only snatch at diem when they 
come fairly in my way, or are purchased by dint of niy own wit; 
and none of you could have fallen on such a plan as this. We 
shall have the Captain with us, head, hand, and heart, and all, 
besides making a scene fit to finish a comedy. So I will go 
ashore to make the appointment, and do you possess some of the 
gentlemen who are still sober, and fit to be trusted, with the 
knowledge of our intentions.” 

Bunce, with his friend Fletcher, departed accordingly, and the 
two veteran pirates remained looking at each other in silence, 
until the Boatswain spoke at last. “ Blow me, l>cmt;k, if I like 
these two daifadandilly young fellows; they are not the true 
breed. Why, they are no more like the rovers T have known, 
than this sloop is to a first-rate. Why, there was old Sharpe that 
read prayei’s to his ship’s company every Sunday, what would he 
have said to have heard it proposed to bring two wenches on 
board ?” 

“ And what would tough old Black Beard have said,” answered 
his companion, if they had expected to keep tliem to them¬ 
selves ? They deserve to be made to walk the plank for their 
impudence; or to bo tied back to back and set a-diving, and I 
care not how soon.” 

“ Ay, but who is to command the ship, then i” said Hawkins. 

“ Why, what ails you at old Goffc 1” answered Derrick. 

‘‘ Why, ho has sucked the monkey so long and so often,” said 
the Boatswain, << that the best of him is buffed. He is little 
better than an old woman when he is sober, and he is roaring 
mad when he is drunk — we have had enough of Goffe.” 

“ Why, then, what d’ye say to yourself, or to me, Boatswain ?” 
demanded the Quarter-master. “ 1 am content to toss up 
for it.” 

^ Rot it, no,” answered the Boatswain, after a moment’s con¬ 
sideration ; “ if we were within reach of the trade-winds, wo 
might either of us make a shift; but it will take all Cleveland’s 
navigation to get us there; and so, T think, there is nothing like 
Bunco’s project for the present. Hark, he calls for the boat — 
I must go on deck and have her lowered for his honour, d — n 
his eyes.” 

The boat was lowered accordingly, made its voyage up the 
lake with safety, and landed Bunce within a few hundred yards 
of the old mansion-house of Stennis. Upon arriving in front of 
tlie house, he found fhat hasty measures had been taken to put it 
in a state of defence, the lower windows being barricaded, with 
places left for use of musketry, and a sliip-gun being placed so as 
to command the entrance, v^ch was b^des giurded by two 
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sentinels. Dunce demanded admission at the gato, which was 
briefly and unceremoniously refused to him, with an exhortation 
to him, at the same time, to bo gone about his business before 
worse came of it. As he continued, however, importunately to 
insist on seeing some one of the family, and stated his business to 
be of the most urgent nature, Claud UaJero at length appeared, 
and, with more peevishness than belonged to his usual manner, 
that admirer of glorious John expostulated with his old acquaint 
tance upon his pertinacious folly. 

“ You are,*’ he said, " like foolish moths fluttering about a 
candle, which is sure at last to consume you.” 

“ And you,” said Dunce, “ are a set of stingless drones, whom 
^ve can smoke out of your defences at our pleasure, with half-a- 
dozen of hand-grenades.” 

“ Smoke a fool’s head !” said Halcro; “ take my advice, and 
mind your own matters, or there will be those upon you will 
smoko you to purpose. Either begone, or tell mo in two words 
what you want; for you are like to receive no welcome here save 
from a blunderbuss. We are men enough of ourselves; and hero 
is young Mordaunt Mertoun come from Hoy, whom your Captain 
so nearly murdered.” 

^ Tush, man,” said Dunce, “ he did but let out a little malapert 
blood.” 

“ We want no such phlebotomy here,” said Claud Halcro; 

and, besides, your patient tuims out to bo nearer allied to us 
than either you or we thought of; so you may think how little 
welcome the Captain or any of his crew aro like to be here.” 

" Well; but what if 1 bring money for the stores sent on 
board t” 

“ Keep it till it is asked of you,” said Halcro. There are 
two bad paymasters—he that pays too soon, and he that does 
not pay at all.” 

** Well, then, let me at least give oxir thanks to the donor,” 
said Dunce. 

** Keep them, too, till they aro asked for,” answered the poet. 

^ So this is all the welcome I have of you for old acquaintance’ 
sake 1” said Dunce. 

**'Why, what can I do for you, Master Altamonti” said 
Halcro, somewhat moved. — “ If young Mordaunt had had his 
own will, he would have welcomed you with * the red Burgundy, 
Number a thousand.* For God’s sake begone, else the stage 
direction will be, Enter guard, and seize Altamont.” 

** I will not give you the trouble,” said Dunce, “ but will make 
my exit instantly. — Stay a moment — I had almost forgot that 
I have a slip of paper fur the tallest of your girls there—Minna, 
ay, Minna is her name. It is a farewell from Captain Cleveland 
— you cannot refuse to give it her.” 

“ Ah, poor fellow!” said Halcro — «1 comprehend — I com¬ 
prehend — Farewell, fair Armida—, 
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* 'Mid pikoBAnd 'mid bullets, 'mid tempests and Are, 

The danger ia less tlian in hopelcsa desire.’ 

Tell me but this — is there poetry in it ?” 

“ Chokeful to the seal, with song, sonnet, and elegy,” aiisw'cred 
Bunce ; “ but lot her have it cautiously and secretly.” 

“ Tuhh, man I — teach me to deliver a billet-doux ! — me, who 
have been in the Wits’ Coffee-house, and have seen all the toasts 
of the Kit-Cat Club !—Minna shall have it, then, for old acquain¬ 
tance’ sake, Mr Altamont, and for your Captain’s sake, too, who 
has less of the core of devil about him than his trade requires. 
There can be no harm in a farewell letter.” 

“ Farewell, then, old boy, for ever and a day!” said Bniice; 
and seizing the poet’s hand, gave it so hearty a gripe, that he 
left him roaring, and shaking his list, like a dog when a hot cinder 
has fallen on his foot. 

Leaving the rover to return on board the vessel, we remain 
with the family of Magnus Troil, assembled at their kinsman’s 
mansion of Stennis, where they maintained a constant and care¬ 
ful watch against surprise. 

Mordaunt Mortoun liad been received with much kindness bv 
Magnus Troil, when he came to his assistance, with a small party 
of Norna’s dependants, placed by her under his command. The 
Udallcr was easily satisfied that the reports instilled into his ears 
by the dagger, zealous to augment liis favour towards his more 
profitable customer, Cleveland, by diminisliing that of Mertoun, 
were without foundation. They Jiad, indeed, been confinned by 
the good Lady Glowrownim, and by common fame, both of 
whom were pleased to represent Mordaunt Mertoun as an airo- 
gant pretender to the favour of the sistcr-s of Burgh-Westra, who 
only hesitated, sultan-like, on whom he should bestow the hand¬ 
kerchief. But common fame, Magnus considered, was a common 
liar, and he was sometimes disposed (where scandal was con¬ 
cerned) to regard the good Lady GlowrowTum as rather an un¬ 
common specimen of the same genus. He therefore received 
Mordaunt once more into full favour, listened with much sur- 
pri^ to the claim which Norna laid to Iho young man’s duty, 
and with no less interest to her intention of surrendering to him 
the considerable property wliich she had inherited from her 
father. Nay, it is even probable that, though he gave no imme¬ 
diate answ'er to her hints concerning an union betwixt his eldest 
daughter and her heir, he might think such an alliance recom¬ 
mended, as well by tlie young man’s personal merits, as by the 
chance it gave of reuniting the very large estate which had been 
divided betwixt his own father and that of Norna. At all events, 
the Udaller received his young friend with much kindness, and 
he and the proprietor of the mansion joined in intrusting to him, 
as the youngest and most active of the party, the chaise of com¬ 
manding the ni^ht-watch, and relieving the sentinels around the 
House of Stennis. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Of nn oatlawc, this the lawe — 

That uteti iiini tuko and bind, 

Without pitie hang d to be. 

And waive with the wind 

The Ballad of thi Nut Brown Maid. 

Mordaunt had caused the sentinels who had been on duty 
since midnight to be relieved ere the peep of day, and having 
given directions that the guard should be again changed at sun¬ 
rise, he had retired to a small parlour, and, placing his arms 
beside him, was slumbering in an easy*chair, when he felt him¬ 
self pulled by the watch-cloak in which he was enveloped. 

“Is it sunrise,” stud he, “already ?” as, starting up, he dis¬ 
covered the first beams lying level upon the horizon. 

“ Mordaunt I” said a voice, every note of which thrilled to his 
heart. 

He turned his eyes on the speaker, and Brenda Troil, to his 
joyful astonishment, stood betoro him. As he was about to 
address her eagerly, he was cheeked by obseiving the signs of 
sorrow and discomposure in her pale checks, trembling lips, and 
brimful eyes. 

“ Mordaunt,” she said, “ you must do Minna and me a favour 
— you must allow us to leave the house quietly, and without 
alarming any one, in order to go as far as the Standing Stones of 
Stennis.” 

“ What freak can this bo, dearest Brenda ?” said Mordaunt, 
much amazed at the request — “ some Orcadian observance of 
superstition, perhaps; but the time is too dangerous, and ray 
charge from your father too strict, that 1 should permit jou to 
pass without his consent. Consider, dearest Brenda, J am a 
soldier on duty, and must obey orders.” 

“Mordaunt,” said Brenda, “this is no jesting matter— 
Minna’s reason, nay, Minna’s life, depends on your giving us this 
permission.” 

“ And for what purpose V* said Mordaunt; “ let me at least 
know that.” 

“ For a wild and a desperate purpose,” replied Brenda — “ It 
is that she may meet Cleveland.” 

“Cleveland!” said Mordaunt—“Should the villain come 
ashore, ho shall be welcomed with a shower of rifle-bails. Let 
me within a hundred yards of him,” he added, grasping his 
piece, and all the mischief he has done me shall be baltmced 
with an ounce bullet!” 

“ 1^ death will drive Minna frantic,” said Brenda; “ and he 
who injures Minna, Brenda will never again look upon.” 

“This is madness — raving madness!” said Mordaunt — 
“ Consider your honour — consider your duty.” 
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“ I can consider nothing but Minna’s danger,” said Brenda, 
breaking into a flood of tears; " hor former illness was nothing 
to the state she has been in all night. She holds in her hand his 
letter, written in characters of Are, rather tlian of ink, imploring 
her to see him, for a last farewell, as she would save a mortal 
body, and an immortal soul; pledging himself for her safety ; and 
declaring no power shall force him from the coast till he has seen 
her.— You must let us pass.” 

“ It is impossible !” replied Mordaunt, in great perplexity — 

This ruffian has imprecations enough, doubtless, at his Angers’ 
ends — but what better pledge has he to offer 1 — I cannot per¬ 
mit Minna to go.” 

I suppose,” said Brenda, somewhat reproachfully, while she 
dried her tears, yet still continued sobbing, " tlmt tlierc is some¬ 
thing in what Norna spoke of betwixt Minna and }ou ; and that 
you are too jealous of this poor wretch, to allow him even to 
speak with her an instant before his departure.” 

“ You are unjust,” said Mordaunt, hurt, and yet somewhat 
flattered by her suspicious, — “ you are as unjust as you are im¬ 
prudent. You know' — you cannot but know — that Minna is 
chiefly dear to mo as your sister. Tell me, Brenda — and tell 
me truly — if I aid you in this folly, have you no suspicion of the 
i'irate’s faith ?” 

“ No, none,” said Brenda; “ if 1 had any, do you think I 
would urge you thus I lie is wild and unhappy, but 1 think we 
may in this trust him.” 

** Is the appointed place the Standing Stones, and the time 
daybreak 1” again demanded Mordaunt. 

** It is, and the time is come,” said Brenda, — “ for Heaven’s 
sake let us depart!” 

“ I will myself,” said Mordaunt, " relieve the sentinel at the 
front door for a few minutes, and suffer you to pass.—You will not 
protract this interview, so full of danger ?” 

“We will not,” said Brenda; “and you, on your part, will not 
avail yourself of this unhappy man’s venturing hither, to harm or 
to seize him 1” 

“ Rely on my honour,” said Mordaunt — “ He shall have no 
harm, unless he offers any.” 

“ Then 1 go to call my sister,” said Brenda, and quickly left 
the apartment. 

Mordaunt considered the matter for an instant, and then going 
to the sentinel at the front door, he desired him to run instantly 
to the main-guard, and order the whole to turn out with their 
arms — to see the order obeyed, and to return when they were in 
readiness. Meantime, he himself, he said, would romain upon tlie 
post. 

During the interval of the sentinel’s absence, the front door was 
slowly opened, and Minna and Brenda appeared, muffled in their 
manUes. The former leaned on her sister, and kept her fiioe bent 
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on the ground as one who felt ashamed of the step she was about 
to take. Bi’eiida also passed her lover in silence, but threw back 
upon him a hxtk of gratitude and affection^ which doubled, if 
possible, his anxiety for their safety. 

The sisters in the meanwhile, passed out of sight of the house ; 
when Minna, whose step, till that time, had been faint and feeble, 
began to erect her person, and to walk with a pace so firm and 
so swift, that Brenda, who had some difliculty to keep up witli 
her, could not forbear remonstrating on tlie imprudence of 
hurrying her spirits, and exhausting her force, by such unneces¬ 
sary haste. 

“ Fear not, my dearest sister,” said Minna; “ the spirit which 
T now feel will, and must, sustain me through the dreadful inter¬ 
view. I could not but move with a drooping head, and dejected 
pace, while I was in view of ono who must necessarily deem me 
deserving of his pity, or his scorn. But you know, my dearest 
Brenda, and Mordaunt shall also know, that the love 1 bore to that 
unhappy man, was as pure as the rays of that sun, that is now 
reflected on the waves. And I dare attest that glorious sun, 
and yonder blue heaven, to bear mo witness, that, but to urge him 
to change his unhappy course of life, 1 had not, for all the tempta¬ 
tions this round world holds, ever consented to see him more.” 

As she spoke thus, in a tone which aflbrded much confidence 
to Brenda, the sisters attained the Huinmit of a rising ground, 
whence they commanded a full view of the Orcadian Stonehenge, 
consisting of a huge circle and semicircle of the Standing Stones, 
as they are called, which already glimmered a grayish white in 
the rising sun, and projected far to the wcstw'ard their long 
gigantic shadows. At aiiotlior time, tlie scene would have operated 
powerfully on the imaginative mind of Minna, and interested the 
curiosity at least of lier sensitive sister. But, at this moment, 
’neither was at leisure to receive the impressions which this 
stupendous monument of antiquity is so well calculated to impress 
on tlie feelings of those who behold it; for they saw in the lower 
lake, beneath what is termed the Bridge of Broisgar, a boat well 
luatMied and armed, which had disembarked one of its crew, who 
advanced alone, and wrapped in a naval cloak, towards that monu- 
noenti^ circle which they themselves were about to reach from 
another quarter. 

** They are many, and they are armed,” said the startled Brenda, 
in a whisper to her sister. 

“ It is for precaution’s sake,” answered Minna, “which, alas! 
their condition renders but too necessary. Fear no treachery 
from him—that, at least, is not his vice.” 

As she spoke, or shortly afterwards, she attained the centre of 
the circle, on which, in the midst of the tall erect pillars of rude 
stone that are raised around, lies one flat and prostrate, supported 
by short stone-pillars, of which some relics are still visible, that 
had on<w served, perhaps, the purpose of an altar. 
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" Here,” she said, in heathen times (if wo may believe 
legends, which have cost me but too dear) our ancestors offered 
sacriliccs to heathen deities — and here will I, from my soul, 
renounce, abjure, and offer up to a better and a more merciful 
God than was known to them, the vain ideas witli which my 
youthful imagination has been seduced.” 

She stood by the prostrate table of stone, and saw Cleveland 
advance towards her, with a timid pace, and a downcast look, as 
different from his usual character and bearing, as Minna’s high 
air, and lofty demeanour, and calm contemplative posture, were 
distant from those of the love-lorn and broken-hearted maiden, 
whose weight had almost homo down the support of her sister as 
she left the House of Stcmiis. If the belief of those is true, who 
assign these singular monuments exclusively to tho Druids, 
Minna might have seemed the Haxa, or high priestess of the 
order, from whom some champion of the tribe expected inaugura¬ 
tion. Or, if we hold the circles of Gothic and Scandinavian 
origin, she might have seemed a descended Vision of Frcya, the 
spouse of tho Thundering Deity, before whom some hold Sea 
King or champion bent with an awe, which no mere mortal 
terror could have inflicted upon him. Brenda, overwhelmed 
with inexpressible fear and doubt, remained a pace or two be¬ 
hind, anxiously observing the motions of Clevclana, and attending 
to nothing around, save to him and to her sister. 

Cleveland approached within two yards of Minna, and bent his 
head to the ground. There was a dead pause, until Minna said, 
in a firm but melancholy tone, “ Unhappy man, why didst thou 
seek this aggravation of our wo 1 Depart in peace, and may 
Heaven direct thee to a bettor course than that which thy lifelia-i 
yet held !” 

“ Heaven will not aid me,” said Cleveland,excepting by your 
voice. I came hither rude and wild, scarce knowing that my 
trade, my desperate trade, was more criminal in the sight of man 
or of Heaven, than that of tliose privateers whom your law 
acknowledges. 1 was bred in it, and, but for tho wishes you have 
encouraged me to form, I should have perhaps died in it, desperate 
and impenitent Oh, do not throw me from you ! let me do 
something to redeem wliat I have done ainisi^ and do not leave 
your own work half-finished !” 

“ Cleveland,” said Minna, “ I will not reproach you with 
abusing ray inexperience, or with availing yourself of those delu¬ 
sions which the credulity of early youtli had fiung around me, and 
which led me to confound your fatal course of life with the deeds of 
our ancient heroes. Alas ! when 1 saw your followers, that illu¬ 
sion was no more 1 —but I do not upbraid you with its having 
existed. Go, Cleveland } detach yourself from thoso miserable 
wretches with whom you are associated, and believe me, that if 
Heaven yet grants you the means of distinguishing your name by 
one good or glorious action, there are eyes left m these lonely 
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islands, that will weep as much for joy, as—as—they must 
now do for sorrow.” 

And is this all 1” said Cleveland ; “ and may not 1 hope, that> 
if I extricate myself from my present associates—if I can gain 
my pardon by being as bold in tlie right, as I have been too 
often in the wrong cause—if, after a term, I care not how long 
— but still a term which may have an end, 1 can boast of having 
redeemed my fame — may I not — may 1 not hope that Minna 
may forgive what my God and my country shall have pardoned ?” 

“ Never, Cleveland, never !” said Minna, with tlie utmost 
firmness ; “ on this spot w’e part, and part for ever, and part 
witliout longer indulgence. Think of me as of one dead, if you 
continue as you now are ; but if, which may Heaven grant, you 
change your fatal course, think of me then as one, whose morning 
and evening prayers will be for your happiness, tliough she has 
lost her own. — Farewell, Cleveland !” 

He kneeled, overpowered by his own bitter feelings, to take the 
hand which she held out to him, and in that instant, his confidant 
Bunco, starting from behind one of tlio large upright pillars, his 
eyes wet with tears, exclaimed — 

“ Never saw such a parting scene on any stage i But I’ll he 
d—d if you make your exit as you expect!” 

And so saying, ere Cleveland could employ either remonstrance 
or resistance, and indeed before lie could get upon his feet, he 
easily secured him by pulling him down on his back, so that two 
or three of the boat's crew seized him by the arms and legs, and 
began to hurry him towards tho lake. Minna and Brenda 
shrieked, and attempted to fiy ; but Derrick snatched up tho 
former with as much ease as a falcon pounces on a pigeon, while 
Bunce, with an oath or two which were intended to be of a con¬ 
solatory nature, seized on Brenda ; and the whole party, with two 
or three of the other pirates, who, stealing from the water-side, 
had accompanied them on tiie ambuscade, began hastily to run 
towards the boat, which was left in charge of two of their number. 
Their course, however, was unexpectedly interrupted, and their 
criminal purpose entirely frustrated. 

When Mordaunt Mertoun had turned out his guard in arms, it 
was with the natural purpose of watching over tho safety of the 
two sisters. They had accordingly closely observed tho motions 
of the pirates, and when they saw so many of them leave the 
boat and steal towards the place of rendezvous assigned to Cleve¬ 
land, they naturally suspected treachery, and by cover of an old 
hollow way or trench, which perhaps had anciently been con¬ 
nected wim the monumental circle, they liad thrown themselves 
tmperceived between the pirates and their boat. At the cries of 
the sisters, they started up and placed themselves in the way of 
the ruffians, presenting their pieces, which, notwithstanding, tliey 
dared not fire, for fear of hurting the young ladies, secured as 
they were in the rude grasp of the marauders. Mordaunt, how- 
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ever, advanced with the speed of a wild deer on Bunce, who, 
loath to quit his prey, yet unable to defend himself otherwise, 
turned to this side and that alternately, exposing Brenda to the 
blows which Mordaunt offered at him. This defence, however, 
proved in vain against a youth, possessed of the lightest foot and 
most active hand ever known in Zetland, and after a feint or two, 
Mordaunt brought the pirate to the ground with a stroke from 
tho butt of the carabine, which he dared not use otherwise. At 
the same time fire-arms were discharged on either side by those 
who were liable to no such cause of forbearance, and the pirates 
who had hold of Cleveland, di’opped him, naturally enough, to 
provide for their own defence or retreat. But they only added to 
the numbers of their enemies ; for Cleveland, perceiving Minna 
in the arras of Derrick, snatched her from the ruffian with one 
hand, and with the other shot him dead on the spot. Two or 
three more of the pirates fell or were taken, the rest fled to their 
boat, pushed off, tlien turned their broadside to the shore, and 
fired repeatedly on the Orcadian party, which they returned, with 
little injury on either side. Meanwhile Mordaunt, having first 
seen that the sisters were at liberty and in full flight towards tlie 
house, advanced on Cleveland with his cutlass drawn. The pirate 
presented a pistol, and calling out at the same time, — “ Mor- 
Jdunt, I never missed my aim,” he fired into the air, and threw 
it into the lake ; then drew his cutlass, brandished it round his 
head, and flung that also as far as his arm could send it, in the 
same direction. Yet such was the univei’sal belief of his personal 
strength and resources, that Mordaunt still used precaution, as, 
advancing on Cleveland, he asked if he surrendered. 

I surrender to no man,” said the Pirate captain ; but you 
may see 1 have thrown away my w'eapons.” 

>lc was immediately seized by some of the Orcadians without 
his offering any resistance ; but tho instant interference of Mor¬ 
daunt prevented his being roughly treated, or bound. The 
victors conducted him to a w'ell-sccured upper apartment in the 
House of Stennis, and placed a sentinel at the door. Bunce and 
Fletcher, both of whom had been stretched on the field during 
the skirmish, were lodged in the same chamber; and two 
prisoners, who appeared of lower rank, were confined in a vault 
belonging to the mansion. 

Without protending to describe the joy of Magnus Troil, who, 
when awakened by tho noise and firing, found his daughters safe, 
and his enemy a prisoner, we shall only say, it w'as so great, that 
he forgot, for the time at least, to inquire wliat circumstances 
were those which had placed them in danger ; and that he hugged 
Mordaunt to his breast a thousand times, as their preserver ; and 
swore as often by the bones of his sainted namesake, that if he 
had a thousand daughters, so tight a lad, and so true a friend, 
should have the choice of them, let Lady GlowTowrum say what 
she would. 
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A very diffnrcnt scene was passing in the prison-chamber of 
the unfortunate Cleveland and his associates. The Captain sat 
by the window, his eyes bent on the prospect of the sea which it 
presented, and was seemingly so intent on it, as to be insensible 
of the presence of the others. Jack Bunce stood meditating some 
ends of verso, in order to make his advances towards a reconcilia¬ 
tion with Cleveland ; for ho began to be sensible, from the conse¬ 
quences, that the part he had played towards his Captain, however 
well intended, was neither lucky in its issue, nor likely to be 
well taken. His admirer and adherent Fletcher lay half asleep 
as it seemed, on a truckle-bed in the room, without tlie least 
attempt to interfere in the conversation which onsued. 

“ Nay, but speak to mo, Clement,” said the penitent Lieute¬ 
nant, “ if it bo but to swear at mo for my stupidity, — 

* Wliat! not an oath ?—Nay, then the world goes hard, 

If Ohftoi'd cannot spare his friends on oath.’ ” 

“ I prithee peace, and be gone !” said Cleveland ; “ I have one 
bosom friend left yet, and you Mill make me bestow its contents 
on you, or on raj self.” 

“ I have it !” said Bunoe, “ I have it !” and on he went in the 
vein of Jaffier — 

“ * Then, by flie hell 1 irient, I’ll not leave thee, 

Till to thy-^elf at least thou'rt reconciled, 

However thy resentment deal with me" 

I pray you once more to be silent,” said Cleveland - “ 1 s it 
not enough tliat you have undone me with your treachery, but 
you must stun me with your silly buffoonery ? — I would not 
have believed would have lifted a finger against me, Jack, of 
any man or devil in yonder unhappy ship.” 

“ Who, 11” exclahned Bunce, “ 1 lift a finger against you I — 
and if 1 did it was in pure love, and to make you the happiest 
fellow that ever trod a deck, with your mistress beside you, and 
fifty fine feUewe at your command. Here is Dick Fletcher can 
bear witness 1 did all for the best, if he would but speak, instead 
of lolloping there like a Dutch dogger laid up to be careened. — 
Get up, Dick, and speak for me, won’t you t ’ 

" Why, yes, Jack Bunce,” answered Fletcher, raising himself 
wiUi cHificulty and speaking feebly, I will if 1 can — and T 
always knew you spoke and did for the best—but howsomdever, 
d’ye see, it has turned out for the worst for mo this time, for 1 
am bleeding to death, I think.” 

“ You cannot be such an ass 1” said Jack Bunce, springing to 
his assistance, as did Cleveland. But human aid came too late — 
he «ink back on the bed, and, turning on his face, expired with¬ 
out a groan. 

**■ I always thought him a d-d fool,” said Bunce, as he wiped 

a tear from his eye, but never such a consummate idiot as to 
hop the porch so sillily. 1 have lost the best follower” — and he 
again wiped bis eye. 
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Cleveland looked on the dead body, the nigged features of 
which had remained unaltered by the death-pang — “A bull-dog,” 
he said, “ of the true British breed, and, with a better counsellor, 
v\ould have been a better man.” 

“ You may say that of some other folks, too, Captain, if you 
are minded to do them justice,” said Bunco. 

“ 1 may indeed, and especially of yourself,” said Cleveland in 
reply. 

‘‘ Why then, say, Jack, I/orgice youy^ said Bunce ; ‘*it*8 but 
a short word, and soon spoken.” 

“ 1 forgive you from all my soul. Jack,” said Cleveland, who 
had resumed his situation at the window; and the rather tliat 
your folly is of little consequence—ithe morning is come that must 
bring ruin on us all.” 

“ What ! you are thinking of the old woman’s projihocy you 
spoke of {'' said Bunce. 

“It will be soon accomplished,” answered Cleveland. “ Come 
hither ; what do you take yon large square-rigged vessel for, 
that you see doubling tlie headland on the cast, and opening tlic 
Bay of Stromness ?” 

“ Why, I can’t make her well out,” said Bunce, “ but yonder 
is old Goflc, takes her for a West Indiainan loaded witli rum and 
bugar, I suppose, for d — n me if he docs not slip cable, and stand 
out to her !” 

“ Instead of running into the shoal-watcr, which was his only 
safety,” said Cleveland — “ The fool 1 the dotard! the drivelling, 
drunken idiot ^ — he will get his flip hot enough ; for yon is tlie 
Halcyon — See, she hoists her colours and fires a broadside 1 and 
there will soon be an end of the Fortune’s Favourite! I onlv 

V 

hope they will fight her to the lost plank. The Boatswain used 
to be stanch enough, and so is Goffe, though an incarnate demon. 
— Now she shoots away, with all the sail she can spread, and tliut 
shews some sense.” 

“ Up goes the Jolly Hodge, the old black flag, with the death’s 
head and hour-glass, and that shews some spunk,” added his 
comrade. 

“ Tljo hour-glass is turned for us, Jack, for this bout — our 
sand is running fast. — Fire away yet, my roving lads 1 The 
deep sea or the blue sky, rather than a rope and a yard-arm.” 

There was a moment of anxious and dead silence; the sloop, 
though hard pressed, maintaining still a running fight, and the 
frigate continuing in full chase, but scarce returning a shot. At 
length the vessels neared each other, so as to shew ^at the man- 
of-war intended to board the sloop, instead of sinking her, pro¬ 
bably to secure the plunder which might be in the pirate vessel. 

“ Now, GofTe — now, Boatswain I” exclaimed Cleveland, in an 
ecstasy of impatience, and as if they could have heard his dom- 
mands, “ stand by sheets and tacks — rake her with a broadside, 
when you are under her bows, then about ship, and go off on the 
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other tack like a wild-goose. The sails sliiver — tlie helm’s a-lee 
— Ah ! — deep-sea sink the lubbers ! — they miss stays, and the 
frigate runs them aboard !” 

Accordingly the various nianceuvres of the chase had brought 
them so near, that Cleveland, with his spy-glass, could see the man- 
of-war’s-inen boarding by the yards and bowsprits, in irresistible 
numbers, their naked cutlasses flashing in the sun, when, at that 
critical moment, both ships were enveloped in a cloud of thick 
black smoke, which suddenly arose on board the captured pirate. 

^ Exeunt omnes,” said Bunce, with clasped hands. 

** There went the Fortune’s Favourite, ship and crew,” said 
Cleveland, at the same instant. 

But the smoke immediately clearing away, shewed that the 
damage had only been pai'tial, and that, from want of a sufficient 
quantity of powder, tlie pirates had failed in their desperate 
attempt to blow up their vessel with the Halcyon. 

Shortly after the action was ovei*. Captain Weatherport of the 
Halcyon sent an officer and a party of marines to the House of 
Stennis, to demand from the little garrison the pirate seamen who 
were their prisoners, and, in particular, Cleveland and Bunce, 
who acted as Captain and Lieutc'iiant of the gang. 

This was a demand which was not to be resisted, though 
Magnus Troil could have wished sincerely that the roof under 
which he lived ha«l been allowed as an asylum at least to Cleve¬ 
land. But the officer’s orders were peremptory ; and ho added, 
it was Captain Weatlierport’s intention to land the otlier prisoners, 
and send the whole, witli a sufficient escort, across the island 
to Kirkwall, in order to undergo an examination there before the 
civil authorities, previous to their being sent off to Loudon for 
trial at the High Court of Admiralty. Magnus could therefore 
only intercede for good usage to Cleveland, and that he might not 
be stripped or plundered, which the officer, struck by his good 
mien, and compassionating his situation, readily promised. The 
honest Udaller would have said something in the way of comfort 
to Cleveland himself, but he could not find words to express it, 
and only shook his head. 

** Old friend,” said Cleveland, “ you may have much to com¬ 
plain of— yet you pity instead of exulting over me — fur the sake 
of you and yours, I will never hann human being more. TaliO 
tills from me — my last hope, but my last temptation also” — he 
drew from his bosom ajuockct-pistol, and gave it to Magnus Troil. 

Remember me to — But no — let every one forget me. — lam 
your prisoner, sir,” said he to the officer. 

And I also,” said poor Bunce ; and putting on a tlieatrical 
countenance, he ranted, with no very perceptible faltering in his 
tone, the w(^a of Pierre : 

** * Captair., you ibould be a gentleman of honour, 

Keep off tlie rabble, that I may have room 
To enturtam my fate, and die with decency.* *’ 
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CHAPTER XLT. 

Joy, joy, in London now I 

Southey. 

The news of the capture of the Rover reached Kirkwall^ about 
an hour before noon, and tilled all men with wonder and with joy. 
Little business was that day done at the Fair, whilst people of all 
ages and occupations streamed from the place to see the prisoner 
as they were marched towards Kirkwall, and to triumph in the 
different appearance which tliey now bore, Irom that winch they 
ha<l formerly exhibited when ranting, swaggering, and bullying 
in the streets of that town. The bayonets the marines were 
soon seen to glisten in the sun, and then came on the melancholy 
troop of captives, handcuffed two and two together. Their 
finery had been partly torn from them by their captors, partly 
Imng in rags about them ; many wore wounded and covered with 
blood, many blackened end scorched with the explosion, by which 
a few of the most desperate had in vain striven to blow up the 
vessel. Most of them seemed sullen and impenitent, some were 
more becomingly affected with their condition, and a few braved 
it out, aud sung Uie same ribald songs to which they had made 
the streets of Kirkwall ring when they were in tlieir frolics. 

The Boatswain and Goftb, coupled together, exhausted them¬ 
selves in threats and imprecations against each other; the former 
charging Goffe with want of seamanship, and the latter alleging 
that the Boatswain had prevented him from firing the powder 
that was stowed forward, and sending them all to tiie other world 
togetlier. Last came Cleveland and Bunce, who were permitted 
to walk unshackled; the decent melancholy, yot resolved manner 
of the former, contrasting strongly with tho stage 8ti*ut and swag¬ 
ger which poor Jack thought it fitting to assume, in order to 
conceal some less dignified emotions. Tho former was looked 
upon with compassion, tho latter with a mixture of scorn aud 
pity; while most of the others inspired horror, and even fear, by 
their looks and their language. 

There was one individual in Kirkwall, who was so far from 
hastening to see the sight which attracted all eyes, that he was 
not even aware of the event which agitated the town. This was 
the elder Mertoun, whose residence Kirkwall had been for two 
or three days, part of which had been spent in attending to some 
judicial proceedings, undertaken at the instance of the Procurator 
Fiscal, against that grave professor, Bryce Snailsfoot. In conse¬ 
quence of an inquisition into the proceedings of this wortliy trader, 
Cleveland’s chest, with his papers and other matters therein con¬ 
tained, had been restored to Mertoun, as the lawful custodier 
thereof, until the right owner should lie in a situatiou to establish 
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his right to them. Mertoun was at first desirous to throw back 
upon Justice the charge which she was disposed to intrust him 
with; but, on perusing one or two of the papers, he hastily 
changed his mind — in broken words, requested the Magistrate 
to let the chest be sent to his lodgings, and, hastening homeward, 
bolted himself into the room, to consider and digest the singular 
information which chance had thus conveyed to him, and which 
increased, in a tenfold degree, his impatience for an interview 
with the mysterious Norna of the Fitful-liead. 

It may be remembered that she had required of him, when 
they met in the Churchyard of Saint Niiiian, to attend in the 
outer aisle of the Cathedral, of Saint Magnus, at the hour of noon, 
on the fifth day of the Fair of Saint 011a, there to meet a person 
by whom tho mto of Mordaunt would bo explained to him.—“ It 
must bo herself,” he said; ‘‘ and that 1 should sec her at tliis 
momeut is indispensable. How to find her sooner, I know 
not; and better lose a few hours even in this cMgence, tliaii 
offend her by a premature attempt tod'orce myselt on her pre¬ 
sence.” 

Long, therefore, before noon — long before the town of Kirk¬ 
wall was agitated by the news of the events on tlic other side of 
the island, the elder Mertoun was pacing tho deserted aisle of tho 
Cathedral, awaiting, with agonizing eagernebs, the expected coni- 
mimication from Norna. Tho bell tolled twelve — no door 
opened — no one was seen to enter the Cathedral; but the last 
sounds had not ceased to rcverbeiate through the vaulted roof, 
when, gliding from one of the interior side-aislcs. Noma stood 
before him. Mertoun, indifferent to the apparent mystery of 
her sudden approach, (with tho secret of which the reader is 
acquainted,) went up to her at once, with the earnest ejaculation 
— “ Ulla — Ulla Troil — aid me to save our unhappy boy!” 

To Ulla Troil,” said Norna, “ I answer not — I gave that 
name to the winds, on the night that cost me a father!” 

“ Speak not of tliat night of horror,” said Mertoun ; “ we have 
need of our reason — let us not think on recollections which may 
destroy it; but aid me, if thllt canst, to save our unfortunate 
child!” 

“ Vaughan,” answered Norna, “ he is already saved — long 
since saved; think you a mother’s hand — and that of such a 
mother as 1 am — would await your crawling, tardy, ineffectual 
asostance! No, Vaughan — 1 make myself known to you, but 
to shew my triumph over you — it is tho only mvenge which 
the powerful Noma permits herself to take for the wrongs of Ulla 
Troii.” 

“ Have you indeed saved him — saved him from tho mur¬ 
derous crew!” said Mordaunt, or Vaughan—“speak! — and 
speak tmth ! — I will believe every thing — all you would 
require me to assent to !-—prove to me only he is escaped and 
safe!” 
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" Escaped and safo, by my means/’ said Norna —** safe, and 
in assurance of an honoured and happy alliance. Yes, great 
unbeliever !—yes, wise and self-opinioned infidel! — these were 
the works of Norna ! I knew you many a year since ; but never 
had [ made myself known to you, save with the triumphant 
consciousness of having controlled tlio destiny that threateued 
my son. All combined against him — planets which threatened 
drowning — combinations wliich menaced blood — but my skill 
was superior to all.—1 arranged—I combined—I found means 
— I mado them — each disaster has been averted ; — and what 
infidel on earth, or stubborn demon beyond the bounds of earth, 
shall hereafter deny my power ?” 

The wild ecstasy with which she spoke, so much resembled 
triumphant insanity, that Mertoun answered — “ Were your 
pretensions less lofty, and your speech moro plain, 1 sliould bo 
better assured of my sou’s safety.” 

“ Doubt on, vain sceptic !” said Norna —" And yet know, 
that not only is our son safe, but vengeance is mine, though 1 
sought it not—vengeance on tho powerful implement of the 
darker Influences by whom my schemes wore so often thwarted, 
and even the life of my son endangered. — Yes, take it as a 
guarantee of the truth of my speech, that Cleveland — the pirate 
Cleveland — even now enters Kirkwall as a prisoner, and will 
soon expiate with his life tlic having shed blood which is of kin 
to Noma’s.” 

“ Who didst thou say was prisoner 1” exclaiine<l Mertoun, 
with a voice of thunder — “ Who, woman, didst thou say should 
expiate his crimes with hia life ?” 

“ Cleveland—the pirate Cleveland !” answered Norna ; “and 
by me, whose counsel he scornoil, he has been permitted to meet 
his fate.” 

“ Thou most wretched of women 1*’ said Mertoun, speaking 
from between his clenched tcetli,— “ thou hast slain thy son as 
well as thy father !” 

“ Mf son ! — what son ? — what mean you 1 — Mordaunt is 
your son — your only son !” exclaimed Norna — “ is he not ?— 
tell me quickly — is he not 1” 

“ Mordaunt is indeed my son,” said Mertoun — “ the laws, at 
least, gave him to me as such — But, O unhappy Ulla ! Cleve¬ 
land is your son as well as mine— blood of our blood, bone of 
our bone ; and if you have given him to death, I will end my 
wretched life along with him !” 

“ Stay — hold—stop, Vaughan I” said Norna ; “ I am not yet 
overcome-—prove but to me tlie truth of what you say, I would 
find help, if 1 should evoke hell 1 — But prove your words, else 
believe them I cannot.” 

“ Thou help 1 wretched, overweening woman ! — in what have 
thy combinations and thy stratagems—the leprdemain of lunacy 

the mere quackery of insanity—in what haYe these involved 
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thee ? — and yet I will speak to thee as reasonable — nay, I will 
admit thee as powerful — Hear, then, Ulla, the proofs which you 
demand, and find a remedy, if thou canst ;— 

“ When I fled from Orkney,” he continued, after a pause — 
“ it is now five-and-twenty years since — T bore with me the un¬ 
happy offspring to whom you had given light. It was sent to me 
by one of your kinswomen, with an account of your illness, which 
was soon followed by a generally received belief of your death. 
It avails not to tell in what nnsery 1 left Europe. I found refuge 
in Hispaniola, wherein a fair young Spaniard undertook the tabk 
of comforter. 1 married her — she became luotlier of the youth 
called Mordaunt Mertoun.” 

“ You married her !” said Norna, in a tone of deep reproach. 

“ I did, Ulla,” answered Mertoun ; “ but you were avenged. 
She proved faithless, and her infidelity left me in doubts whe^aer 
the child she bore had a right to call me father — But I alsO'was 
avenged.” 

“ You murdered her !” said Noma, with a dreadful shriek. 

“ I did that,” said Mertoun, without a more direct reply, 

which made an instant flight from Hispaniola necessary. Your 
son I carried witli me to Tortuga, where we had a small settle¬ 
ment. Mordaunt Vaughan, my son by marriage, about thi*ee or 
four years younger, was residing in Port-Koyal, for the advan¬ 
tages of an English education. 1 resolved never to see Inm again, 
but I continued to support him. Our settlement was plundered 
by the Spaniards, when Clement was but fifteen — Want came to 
aid despair and a troubled conscience. I became a corsair, and 
involved Clement in tho same desperate trade. Ilia skill and 
bravery, though then a mere boy, gained him a separate command; 
and after a lapse of two or three years, while we were on diflereut 
cruises, my crew rose on mo, and left me for dead on tho beach 
of one of the Bermudas. I recovered, however, and my first 
inquiries, after a tedious illness, were after dement. He, 1 
heard, had been also marooned by a rebellious crew, and put 
ashore on a desert islet, to perish with want — 1 believedihe had 
so perished.” 

“ And what assures you that he did not 1” said Ullaor how 
comes this Cleveland to be identified with Vauglian 1” 

change a name is common with such adventurers,” 
answered Mertoun, "and Clement had apparently found tliat of 
Vanghan had become too notorious—and this change, in his case, 
prevented me from hearing any tidings of him. Tt was then tliat 
remorse seized me, and that, detesting all nature, but especially 
the sex to which Louisa belonged, 1 resolved to do penance in tho 
wild islands of 2^tland for the rest of my life. To subject my¬ 
self to fasts and to the scourge, was tlie advice of the holy 
Catholic priests, whom I consulted. But I devised a nobler 
penance —I determined to bring with me the unhappy boy 
Mord«m^ and to keep always before me Uie living memorial of 
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my misery and my guilt. I have done so, and I have tliought 
over both, till reason has often trembled on her throne. And 
now, to drive me to utter madness, my Clement — my own, my 
undoubted son, revives from the dead to be consigned to an in¬ 
famous dcatl], by the machinations of his own mother!” 

“ Away, away!” said Noma, with a laugh, when she had 
heard the story to an end, “ this is a legend framed by the old 
corsair, to interest ray aid in favour of a guilty comrade. Hoav 
coirid 1 mistake Mordauiit for my son, their ages being so 
different 1” 

“ The dark complexion and manly stature may have done 
much,” said Basil Mertouu; ‘‘ strong imagination must have 
done the rest.” 

“ But, give me proofs — give me pi’oofs that this f’lovclaiid is 
my son, and, believe mo, tins sun shall aeoucr sink in the oast, 
than they shall have power to harm a hair of his head.” 

These papers, tliese journals,” said Mertouu, offering tiio 
pocket-book. 

“ I cannot road them,” she said, after an cfhtrt, ‘‘ my hmtn is 
dizzy.” 

“ Clement had also tokens which you may remimiber, but they 
must have become tho booty of his capti»rfl. lie had a silver 
box witli a llunic inscription, with which, in far other days, ^ou 
presented me — a golden chaplet.” 

“ A box !” said Noma, hastily ; " Cleveland gave me one hut 
a day since — T have never looked at it till now,” 

Eagerly she pulled it out — eagerly examined the legend 
around the lid, and as eagerly exclaimed — “They may now 
indeed call mo Reimkonnar, for by this rhyme I know myself 
murderess of my son, as well as of my father I” 

The conviction of the strong delusion under which she hud 
laboured, was so overwhelming, that she sunk down at tlie foot 
of one of tho pillars—Mertoun shouted for help, tliougli in 
despair of receiving any; tho sexton, however, entered, and, 
liopclesd^ of all assistance from Norna, tho distracted father 
rushed out, to learn, if possible, the fate of liis son. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

Go, some of you, cry a repriovo !> 

Beffgar't OperOL 

CiPTAix Weathkrpokt had, before this time, reached Kirk¬ 
wall in person, and was received with great joy and thankfulness 
by the Magistrates, who had assembled in council for the pur- 
piise. The Provost, in particular, expressed himself delighted 
with the providential arrival of the Halcyon, at the very con-' 
VOL. XTII. 2 1 
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juncture when the Pirate could not escape her. The Captain 
looked a little surprised, and said — “ For that, sir, you may 
thank the mfommtion you yourself supplied/* 

“ That I supplied 1” said the Provost, somewhat astonished. 

“ Ye'^, sir,” answered Captain Woatherport, “ I understand 
you to be George Torfe, Chief Magistrate of Kirkwall, who sub¬ 
scribes this letter.” 

The astonished Provost took the letter addressed to Captain 
Weatherport of the Halcyon, stating the arrival, force, &c. of 
the pirates* vessel; but adding, that they had heard of the 
Halycon being on the coast, and that they were on their guard 
and ready to baffle her, by going among the shoals, and through 
the islands, and holms, where the frigate could not easily follow ; 
and at tlie worst, they were desperate enough to propose running 
the sloop ashore and blowing her up, by which much booty and 
treasure would be lost to the captors. The letter, tjierefore, 
suggested, that the Ilalycon should cruise betwixt Duncansbay 
Hea<l and Cape Wrath, for tw'o or throe da^s, to relieve the 
pirates of the alarm her noighbourhofxl occasioned, and lull them 
into security, the more esiiocially as the letter-writer know it to 
be their intention, if the frigate left the coast, to go into Strom- 
noss Bay, and there put their guns ashore for some necessai’y 
repairs, or even for careening their vessel, if they could ftnd 
means. The letter concluded by assuring Captain Weatherport, 
that, if lie could bring his frigate into Stromness Bay on the 
morning of tbc 24th of August, he would have a good bargain of 
the pirates — if sooner, he was not unlikely to miss them. 

" This letter is not of my writing or subscribing, Captain 
Weatherport,” said the Provost; “ nor would I have ventured to 
advise auy delay in your coming hither.” 

The Captain was surprised in his turn. “ All I know is, tliat 
it reached me when I was in the bay of Thurso, and that I gave 
the boat’s crew tliat brought it five dollars for crossing the 
Pentland Frith in very rough weather. They had a dumb dwarf 
as cockswain, the ugliest urchin my eyes over opened dpou. 1 
give you much credit for the accuracy of your intelligence, Mr 
Provost.” 

is lucky ajB it is,” said the Provost; **yet I question 
whether the writer of this letter would not rather that you had 
found the nest cold and the bird flown.” 

So saying, he handed the letter to Magnus Troil, who returned 
it with a smile, but without any observation, aware, doubtless, 
with, the sagacious reader, that Noma had her own reasons for 
calculating with accuracy on the date of the Halcyon’s anival. 

Without puzzling himself farther concerning a circumstance 
which seemed inexplicable, the Captain requested that the exami- 
nations might proo^; and Cleveland and Altamont, as he chose 
to be called were brought up the first of the pirate crew, on the 
9 biixge of ^ring acted as Captain and Lieutenant. They had 
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just commenced the examination, when, after some expostulation 
with the officers who kept the door, Basil Mertoun burst into the 
apartment and exclaimed, " Take the old victim for the young 
one! — I am Basil Vaughan, too well known on the windward 
station—take my life, and spare my son's!” 

All were astonished, and none more than Magnus Troil, who 
hastily explained to the Magistrates and Captain Weatherport, 
that this gentleman had been living peaceably and honestly on 
the Mainland of Zetland for many years. 

“ In that case,” said the Captain, “ I wash my hands of the poor 
man, for he is safe, under two proclamations of mercy; and, by 
my soul, when I see them, the father and his offspring, hanging on 
each other's neck, I wish I could say as much for the son.” 

" But how is it — how can it be 1” said the Provost; ** we 
always called the old man Mertoun, aivi the young, Cleveland, 
and now it seems they are both named Vaughan.” 

** Vaughan,” answered Magnus, is a name which I have some 
reason to remember: and, from what T have lately heard from 
my cousin Norua, that old man has a right to bear it.” 

“ And, I trust, the young man also,” said the Captain, who 
liad been looking over a memorandum. “ I.istcn to me a mo¬ 
ment,” added he, addressing the younger Vaughan, whom we 
have hitherto called Cleveland. “ Hark you, sir, your name is 
said to be Clement Vaughan — are you the same, who, tlien a 
inei'e boy, commanded a party of rovers, who, about eight or 
nine years ago, pillaged a Spanish village called Quempoa.on the 
Spanish Main, with the purpose of seizing sumo treasure 

“ It will avail me nothing to deny it,” answered the prisoner, 

“ No,” said Captain Weatherport, “ but it may do you service 
to admit it. — Well, the muleteers escaped witli the treasure, 
while you were engaged in protecting, at the hazard of your own 
life, the honour of two Spanish ladies against the brutality of your 
followers. Do you remember any thing of this ?” 

“ 1 am sure I do,” said Jack Bunco; " for our Captain here 
was marooned for his gallantry, and I narrowly escaped flogging 
and pickling for having taken his part.” 

** When these points arc established,” said Captain Weather¬ 
port, Vaughan's life is safe—the women he sav^ were persona 
of quality, daughters to the governor of the province, and appli¬ 
cation was long since made, by the grateful Spaniard, to our 
government, for favour to be shewn to their preserver. I bad 
special orders about Clement Vaughan, when I had a commisnon 
for cruising upon the pirates, in the West Indies, six or seven, 
years since. But Vaughan was gone then as a name amongst 
them; and I heard enough of Cleveland in his room. However, 
Captain, bo you Glevel^d or Vaughan, I tliink that iia the 
Quempoa hero, I can ^ure you a free pardon when you arrive 
in London.” 

Cleveland bowed, and tlie blood mounted to bis face. Mertoun 
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foil oil his knees, and exhausted himself in thanksgiving to 
Heaven. They wore removed, amidst the sympathizing sobs of 
tlio spectators. 

“ And now, good Master Lieutenant, what have you got to say 
for yourself I” said Captain Weathcrport to the ci-devant Roscius. 

“ Why, little or nothing, please your honour; only that I wish 
your honour could lind my name in that book of mercy you have 
in your hand; for 1 stood by Captain Clement Vaughan in that 
Qnempoa business.” 

“You call yourself Frederick AltamontV* said Captain 
Weatherport. “ I can see no such name here; one John Bounce, 
or Bunce, the lady put on her tablets.” 

Why, that is me — that is I myself, Captain — J can prove 
it; and I am determined, though ^e sound be something ple¬ 
beian, rather to live Jack Bunco, than to hang as Frederick 
Altarnont.” 

“ In tliat case,” said the Captain, “ I can give you some hopes 
os John Bunce.” 

“ Thank your noble worship !” shouted Bunce; then changing 
his tone, he said, “ Ah, since an alias has such virtue, poor iJick 
Fletcher might have come off as Timothy Tugniutton; but how- 
somdever d’ye sec, to use his own phrase-” 

“ Away with the Lieutenant.” said the Captain, “ and bring 
forward Goffe and the other fellows; there will be ropes reeved 
for some of tliem, I think.” And tliis prediction promised to be 
amply fulfilled, so strong was the proof which was brought against 
them. 

The Halcyon was accordingly ordered round to carry the 
whole prisoners to London, for which she set sail in the course of 
two davs. 

During the tjme*that the unfortunate Cleveland remained at 
Kirkwall, he was treated widi civility by the Captain of the 
Halcyon; and the kindness of liis old acquaintance, Magnus 
Troil, wlio knew in secret liow closely he was allied to his blood, 
pressed on him accommodations of every kind, more than he 
could be prevailed on to accept. 

Norna, whose interest in the unhappy prisoner was still more 
deep, was at this time unable to express it. The sexton had 
found her lying on the pavement in a swoon, and when slio 
recovered, her mind for the time had totally lost its equipoise, 
and it became necessary to place her under the restraint of 
watchful attendants. 

Of the sistei's of Bui’gh-Westra, Cleveland only heal'd that they 
remained ill, in consequence of the fright to which they had been 
subjected, until the evening before the Halcyon sailed, when he 
received, by a private conveyance, the following billet: — “ Fare¬ 
well, Cleveland — we part for ever, and it is right that we should 
— Be virtuous and be happy. The delusions which a solitary 
education and limited acquaintance with the modern world had 
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spread around me, are gone and dissipated for ever. But in you, 

I am sure, T have boon thus far free from error — tliat you are 
one to whom good is naturally more attractive than evil, and 
whom only necessity, example, and habit, have forced into your 
late course of life. Think of me as ono who no longer exists, 
unless you should bcoonio as much the object of gotieral praise, ‘ 
as now of general reproach ; and then think of me as one who 
will rejoice in your reviving fame, though she must never see you 
nioro!” —The note was signed M. T.; and Cleveland, with a 
deep emotion, which he testilied even by tears, read it an 
hundi'ed times over, and then clasped it to Ids bosom. 

Mordauut Mertoun heard by letter from his father, but in a 
very different style. Basil bade him farewell for over, and ac¬ 
quitted him henceforward of the duties of a son, as one on whom • 
he, notwithstanding tlio exertions of many years, had found him¬ 
self unable to bestow the affections of a parent. The letter 
informed him of a recess in the old house of Jarlshof, in which 
the writer had deposited a considerable quantity of specie and of 
treasure, which he desired Mordaunt to use as his own. “ You 
need not fear,” the letters bore, “ either that you lay yourself 
under obligation to me, or that you are sharing the spoils of 
piracy. What is now given over to you, is almost entirely the 
property of your deceased mother, Louisa Conzago, and is 
yours by every right. Let us forgive each other,” was the con¬ 
clusion, “ as tliey who must meet no more.” — And they never 
met more ; for tho elder Mertoun, against whom no charge was 
ever preferred, disappeared after tho fate of Cleveland was 
detcrunned, and was generally believed to have retired into a 
foreign convent. 

The fate of Cleveland will be most briefly expressed in a letter, 
which Minna received within two months after the Halycon left 
Kirkwall. The family were then assembled at Burgh-Westra, 
and Mordauut was a member of it for the time, the good Udaller 
thinking he could never sufhcieutly repay the activity which he 
had shewn in the defence of his daughters. Norna, then begin¬ 
ning to recover from her temporary alienation of mind, waa a 
guest in the family, and Minna, who was sedulous in her attention 
upon this unfortunate victim of mental delusion, was seated with 
her, watching each symptom of returning reason, when the letter 
we allude to was placed in her hands. 

“Minna,” it said — “ dearest Minna 1 — farewell, and for ever! 
Believe me, I never meant you wrong—never. From the 
moment I came to know you, I resolved to detach myself from 
ray liateful comrades, ana had framed a thousand schemes, which 
have proved as vain as they deserved to be — for why, or how, 
should the fate of her that is so lovely, pure, and innocent, be 
involved with that of one so guilty?—Of these dreams I will 
STOak no more. The stem reality of my situation is much milder 
than 1 either expected or deserved; and the little good 1 did lius 
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outweighed, in the minds of honourable and merciful judf^much 
that was evil and criminal. I have not only bee^'ex^pted 
from the ignominious death to which several of my d^peers are 
sentenced ; but Captain Weatherport, about once jko sail for 
the Spanish Main, under the apprehension of an immediate war 
with that country, has generously solicited and obtained permis- 
sion to employ me, and two or three more of my less guilty 
associates, in the same service — a measure recommended to him* 
self by his own generous compassion, and to others by our 
knowledge of the coast, and of local circumstances, which, by 
whatever means acquired, we now hope to use for the service of 
our country. Minna, you will hear my name pronounced with 
honour, or you will never hear it again. If virtue can give 
happiness, I need not wish it to you, fur it is yours already. — 
Farewell, Minna.” 

Minna wept so bitterly over this letter, that it attracted the 
attention of the convalescent Norna. She snatched it from the 
hand of her kinswoman, and read it overat first with tlie confused 
air of one to whom it conveyed no intelligence — then with a 
dawn of recollection — then with a buret of mingled jo^ and grief, 
in which she dropped it from her hand. Minna snatched it up, 
and retired with her treasure to her own apartment. 

From that time Norna appeared to assume a different character. 
Her dress was changed to one of a more simple and less imposing 
appearance. Her dwarf was dismissed, with ample provision for 
his future comfort. She shewed no desire of resuming her erratic 
life; and directed her observatory, as it might be called, on Fitful- 
head, to be dismantled. She refused the name of Noma, and 
would only be addressed by her real appellation of Ulla Troil. 
But the most important change remained behind. Formerly, 
from the dreadful dictates of spiritual despair, arising out of tne 
circumstances of her father's death, she seemed to have considered 
herself as an outcast from divine grace; besides, that, enveloped 
in the vain occult sciences which she pretended to practise, lier 
study, like that of Chaucer’s physician, had been " but little in 
the Bible.” Now, the sacred volume was seldom laid aside; and, 
to the poor imorant people who came as forme^ to invoke her 
power over the elements, she only replied — “ The winds are i» 
the holti^ of His hand**— Her conversion was not, perhaps, alto¬ 
gether rational; for this, the state of a mind disordered by such 
a complication of horrid incidents, probably prevented. But it 
seemed to be sincere, and was certainly useful. She appeared 
deeply to repent of her former presumptuous attempts to interfere 
with the course of human events, superintended as thev are by 
far higher powers, and expressed bitter compunction when such 
her former pretensions were in any manner recalled to her 
memory. She still shewed a partiality to Mordaunt, thobgh, 
perhaps, arising chiefly from habit; nor was it easy to know 
now much or how little remembered of the complicated events 
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in whieh slie had been connected. When she died, which was 
about foor years after the evenlB we have commemorated, it was 
found that, at the special and earnest request of Minna Troil, she 
had conveyed her very considerable property to Brenda. A 
clause in her will specially directed, that all the books, implements 
of her laboratory, and other things connected with her former 
studies, should committed to the flames. 

About two years before Noma’s death, Brenda was wedded to 
Mordaimt Mertoun. It was some time before old Magnus Troil, 
with all his affectiou for his daughter, and all his partiality for 
Mordaunt, was able frankly to reconcile himself to this mutch. 
But Mordaunt’s accomplishments were peculiarly to the UdoUer’s 
taste, and the old man iblt the impossibility of supplying his place 
in his family so absolutely, that at length his Noi*se blood gave 
w'ay to the natural feeling of the heart, and ho comforted his pride 
while he looked around him, and saw what he considered as the 
encroachments of the Scottish gentry upon the country, (so 
Zetland is fondly termed by its inhabitants,) that as well “ his 
daughter married the son of an Knglish pirate, iis of a Scottish 
thief,” in scornful allusion to the Highland and Border families, 
to whom Zetland owes many respectable landholders ; but whose 
ancestors were generally esteemed more renowned for ancient 
family and high courage than for accurately regarding Uie trifling 
distinctions of memn, and tuum. The jovial old man lived to the 
extremity of human life, with the happy prospect of a numerous 
succession in the family of his younger daughter ; and having his 
board cheered alternately by the minstrelsy of Claud llalcro, and 
enlightened by the lucubrations of Mr Triptolemus Yellowley, who, 
laying aside his high pretensions, was, when he became better 
acquainted with the manners of the islanders, and remembered 
the various misadventures which had attended his premature at¬ 
tempts at reformation, an honest and useful representative of his 
principal, and never so happy as when ho could escape from the 
spare commons of his sister Barbara, to the genial tablo of the 
Udaller. Barbara’s temper also was much softened by the 
unexpected restoration of the horn of silver coins, (the property 
of Norna,) which she had concealed in the mansion of old Stour- 
burgh, for achieving some of her mysterious plans, but which she 
now restored to fhose by whom itliad been accident^ly discovered, 
with an intimation, however, that it would again disappear unless 
a reasonable portion was expended on the sustenance of the 
family, a precaution to which Tronda Dronsdaughter (probably 
an agent of Noma’s) owed her escape from a slow and wasting 
death by inanition. 

Mordaunt and Brenda were as liappy as our mortal condition 
permits us to be. They admired and loved each other—enjoyed 
easy circumstances — had duties to discharge which they did 
not neglect; and, clear in conscience as light of heart, laughed, 
6 U 2 ^, danced, daifed the world aside, and bid it pass. 
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But Minna—the high-minded and imaginative Minna—she, 
gifted with such depth of feeling and eathueiasm, yet doomed to 
tiOQ both blighted in early youth, because, with the inexperience 
of a disposition equally romantic and ignorant, she had built tlie 
fabric of her happiness on a quicksand instead of a rock, — was 
she, could she be happy ! Reader, sho was happy; for, whatever 
may be alleged to the contrary by the sceptic and the scorner, to 
each duty performed, there is assigned a degree of mental peace and 
high consciousness of honourable exertion, corresponding to the 
difficulty of the task accomplished. That rest of the body which 
succeeds to hard and industrious toil, is not to bo compared to the 
repose which the spirit enjoys under similar circumstances. Her 
resignation, however, and the constant attention which she paid to 
her father, her sister, the affiicted Norna, and to all who had claims 
on her, were neitlier Minna’s sole nor her most precious source 
of comfort. Like Noma, but under a more regulated judgment, 
she learned to exchange tho visions of wild enthusiasm which had 
exerted and misled her imagination, for a truer and purer con¬ 
nection with the world beyond us, than could be learned from the 
sagas of heathen bards, or the visions of later rhymers. To this 
she owed the support by which sho was enabled, after various 
accounts of the honourable and gallant coudurt of Cleveland, to 
read with resignation, and even with a sense of comfort, mingled 
with sorrow, that he had at length fallen, loading the way in a 
gallant and honourable oiitorprise, which was successfully accom¬ 
plished by those companions, to whom his determined bravery 
had opened the road. Bunco, his fantastic follower in good, an 
formerly in evil, transmitted an account to Minna of this melan¬ 
choly event, in terms wliich shewed, that though hia head was Aveak, 
his heart had not been utterly corrupted by the lawless life which 
ho had for some time led, or at least that it had been amended 
by the change ; and that he himself had gained credit and promo¬ 
tion in the same action, scented to be of little consequeiieo to him, 
compared with the loss of his old captain and comrade. * Minna 
i*ead tho intelligence, and thanked Heaven, even while tho eyes 
which she lifted up were streaming with tears, that the deatli of 
Cleveland had been in the bed of honour; nay, she even had tlic 
cogrago to add to her gratitude, that lie had been snatched from 
H situatimi of temptation ere circumstances had overcome lus 
new-born virtue; and so strongly did this reflection operate, that 
her life, after the immediate pain of this event had passed away, 
seemed not only as resigned, but oven more cheerful than before. 
Her thoughts, however, were detached from tho world, and only 
visited it, with an interest like that which guardian spirits take 

We have boon able to learn nothing with certainty of Bunce’s fate; but our 
friend, l>r Dryaaduet, believes be may be identified with an old gentleman, who, 
in tho beginning of the reign of George 1. attended the Rose Cofl'ee-bouso rcgii- 
tariy, wont to the theatre every night, told mercilessly long stories about the 
Eipanish Main, controlled reckonings, buUied waiters, and was generally known 
by the name of Captain Bounce. 
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for their charge, in behalf of those friends with whom slio lived 
ill love, or of the poor whom she could serve and comfort. Thus 
passed her life, enjoying, from all who approached her, an alfec- 
tion enhanced by reverence; insomuch, that when her friends 
sorrowed for her dcatli, which arrived at a late period of her 
existence, they wope comforted by the fond reflection, that the 
humanity which she then laid down, was the only circumstance 
which had placed her, in the words of Scripture, ^^a little lower 
than the angels !” 
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Note A, p. 15. IYantik Cri'ive. 

Patcii of ground for vegetables. The liberal custom of the country permits 
any person, who lias occasion fur such a convenience, to select out of tlio unen> 
closea moorland a sitmll patch, which he surrounds nith a dnstone wall, and 
cultivates as a kail-yard, till ho e.vliausts tho soil with crnpn'ng, and then ho 
deserts it, and cnclo.'-vs another. This liberty is so far from infeiring an invasion 
f the right of proprietor and tenant, tliut the last degree of contempt is inferred 
of an avaricious man, when a Zctlander says, he would not hold a jmnlH cruux 
of him. 


Note II, p. 19. Thk Djsrbkkkars. 

The sagas of the Henids are full of descriptions of these champions, and do not 
permit us to doubt that the Borserkars. so OAllod from flghting without armour, 
used some physical means ot working theni-selvos into a irenzy, during wliicli 
they possessed the strength and energy ol madness. The Indian wnrnon are 
well known to do the siiitie by dint of opium and bang. 

Note C, p. 21. Norsk Fragments. 

Near the conclusion of (diapter IT. it is noticed, that the old Nonvegian sagos 
were preserved and often repeated by the tishermen of Orkney and Zetland, 
while that language was not jet quite forgotten. Mr Haikie of Tanhemess, a 
most respectable inhabitant of Kirkwall, and an Orkney proprietor, assured me 
of the following curious fact. 

A clergyman, who was not long deceased, reniemberud well when some rem¬ 
nants of tho None were still spoken in the island called North Konaldsliaw. 
When Oray’B Ode, entitled the *' Fatal Sisters,'’ was tlrst published, or at least 
first reached that remote island, the reverend gentleman had the well-judged 
curiosity to read it to some of the old persons of the isle, as a poem which rcgardwl 
the history of their own country. Tliey listened witli great attention to the pre¬ 
liminary stonaas: — 

" Now the storm twRlns to lour. 

Haste the loom ot hell prepare. 

Iron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles In tho darken'd air,” 

But when they had heard a verse or two more, they interrupted the reader, 
telling him they knew the song well in the Norse language, and had often sung 
it to him when lie asked them for an old song. They called it the Magicians, or 
the Enchantresses. It would have been singular news to the elegant translator, 
whun executing his version from the text of Bortholiiie, to have learned that the 
Norae original was still preserved by tradition m a remote ct>riici' of tlie British 
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dominions. The circumstance will probably justify what is said in the text con* 
cecning the traditions of the inhabitants of those remote isles, at tho beginning of 
tiio eighteentli century. 

Even yet, thougli the Norse language is entirely disused, except in so far as 
particular words and phruses are still retained, these Ashers of the Ultima Tliule 
are a generation much attached to these ancient Icgcuds. Of tliia the autlior 
leameu a singular instance. 

About twenty years ago. a missionary clergyman bad taken the resolution ol 
traversing those wild islands, where he supposed there might bo a lack of religious 
instruction, which he behoved himself capable of supplying. After being some 
days at sea in an upon boat, ho arrived at North Ronalushaw, where his appear- 
ance excited great Bpeciilation. ITu was a very iittio man, dark-complcxioued, 
and from the fatigue lie had sustained in removing from ono island to another, 
he appeared before them ill dressed and unshavud; sc that the inhabitants set 
him down as one of the Ancient Piets, or, as they call them with the usual strong 
guttural, Poghts. How tliey might have received the iioor preacher in this 
character, was at least dubious; and the schoolmaster of the parish, svho had 
given quarters to tho fatigued traveller, set off to consult with Mr S ■ ■■. tlie 
able and ingenious engineer of the Scottish Light-House Service, who chanced 
to be on the island. As his skill and knowledge were in the highest repute, it 
was conceived that Mr 8 - could decide at once whettior the atrangcr was a 

Peght, or ought to be treated ns sucli. Mr 8- • ■■ was so good-natured as to 

attend the summons, with the view of rendering tlio preacher some service. The 
poor missionary, who had watclied for three nights, was now fust asleep, little 
dreaming what odious suspicions were current i-esnectlng him. Tlie inhabifuiits 
were assembled round tbo dour. Mr B-, understanding tho traveller's con¬ 

dition, declined disturbing him, upon which the {.slanders produced a pair of 
very little uncouth-looking boots, with prodigiously tliiek soles, and appealed to 
Itiin whether it was possible such articles of raiment could belong to any one but 
B Peght. Mr 8 - —, Anding the prejudices of tho natives so strong, was induced 
to enter the sleeping apartment of the traveller, and was surprised to recognize 
in the supposed reglit a person whom ho liad known in his worldly profession of 
an Edinburgh shopkeeper, before he liad assumed Ins present profession. Of 
course ho was enabled to refute all suspicions of Peghtism. 

Note D, p. 22. Monstrrs ok thb Northern Seas. 

1 have said. In the text, that (ho wondrous tales told by Pontoppidan, the 
Archbishop of TJpsal, still And believers in the Northern Archipelago. It is in 
vain they are cancelled even in the later editions of Guthrie's (iraminar, of whicli 
Instructive work they used to form the chapter far most attractive to juvenile 
readers. But the same cau'^os wliich probably gave birth to the legends enn- 
ceming mermaid.<i, sea-snakes, krakens, luid other miirvellnus inhabitants of the 
Northern Geean, are still afloat in those climates where they took tlieir rise. 
They had their origin probably from tlie eagerness of curiosity mnuifosted by our 
olegant poetess, Mrs Hemons; 

" Whet hid(>irt thou in thy traarare-oav<!i and oclla. 

Thou evoT-sounding and mysterious Sua?” 

The Additional mystic gloom which rests on these northern billows for half the 
year, joined to the imperfect glance obtained of occasional objects, encourage 
the flmld or the fanciful to give way to imagination, and frequently to shape out 
a distinct story from some object Imlf seen and imperfectly examined. Tims, 
some years since, a large object was seen in tho beautiful Bay of Scalloway in 
Zetland, so much In vulgar opinion resembling the kraken, that thoi^h it migiit 
be distinguished for several days, if tho oxcliange of darkness to twilight can be 
termed so, yet the hardy boatmen siniddercd to approach it, for fear of being 
drawn down by the suction supposed to attend its sinking. It was probably tlie 
hull of some vessel wliicli had foundered at sea. 

The belief in mermaids, so fanciful and pleasing in itself, is ever and anon 
refreshed by a BtrangeHale from ttio remote shores of some solitary islet. 

Tlie author heard a mariner of some reputation in his class vouch for having 
seen the celebrated sea serpent. It appeared, so far as could be guessed, to be 
about a hundred feet long, with the wild mane and fiery eyes which old writers 
ascribe to the monster; but it is not unlikely the spectator might, in the doubtful 
light, be deceived by the appearance of a go'od Norway log floating on the waves. 
1 have only to add, that the remains of an animal, supposed to belong to this 
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Inttcr species, were driven on sliora in the Zetland Isles, within the recollection 
of man. Part of tlie bones were sent to London, and pronounced by Sir Joseph 
bunks to be those of a basking shurk; yet it would seem tliat an animal so well 
known ought to have been immediately distitigiiibhed by the nortlicrn dshermeu. 

Note E, p. 41. riovRRNMSNT OP Zetland. 

At the period .supposed, tlie E.Trl of Morton held tlio Islands of Orkney and 
Zetland, originally granted in 1643, conhniied in 17<i7» and rendered absolute in 
1742 . This gave the family much projtcrly and intlucrico, which they usually 
exercised by faetors, named eliamberluiiis. In I 766 this property wns sold by the 
then Eiirl of Morton to t3ir Lawrence Dundas, by whoso son, Lord Dundos, it la 
now held. 


Note !•', p. 61. Saint Ronald. 

AUhongh the Zctlanders were early reconciled to the reformed faith, some 
ancient practices of C.^ttiolic superstition survived lung among tliciii. In very 
stonily weather a tislier w'outd vow an oramus to Siniit Ronald, and acquitted 
hirn.‘icTf of the obligation by throwing a small piece ot money in at the window of 
a ruinous cliapcl. 


Note G, p. 67. Salk of Windn. 

The King of Sweden, the same Eric quoted by Mordaunt, " was,” says Olain 
Magnus, *' in Ins time held second to none in the magical art; and ho was bO 
tumilinr with the evil spirits whom ho wortdiipped, that what way soever ho 
turned tiis cap, the wind would presently blow that way. For tins he w.os called 
Windy-cap." IJistoriade Genfibus Septentrionalilmg. JiomtP.lSba It is well 
known that the Laplanders drive n prohtablo trado in selling mtuls, but it is 
perhaps Ic's notorious, ih.at within these few years such a commodity might be 
purchased on britiHli ground, where it was liJ.cly to bo in great request. At the 
Village of Stromnoss, on tlio Orkney main island, called Pomona, lived, in 1814, 
an aged dame, called beisio Millie, who helped out her subsistence by selling 
favourable winds to mariners. Ho was a venturous master of a vessel who left 
the roadstciul ol Stronincss without paying liis oflcring to propitiate Bessie 
Millie; her fee was extroincly moderate, being exactly sixpence, for which, as 
Shu explained herself, she boiled her kettle and gave tbo bark advantage of her 
prayers, for she disclaimed all iiiilawful arts. The wind thus petitioned for was 
sure, blic said, to ninvc, though soinetimcs tlic inarinerh had to wait some time 
for it. The woman’s dwelling and appearance were not unbecoming her preten¬ 
sions ; her Iionso, which was on tlie brow of the steep hill on which mromness is 
founded, was only accessible by a series of dirty and precipitous lanes, and for 
exposure might iiave been the abode of Eo]u.s liimself, in whose commodities the 
inhabitant dealt. She herself was, ns she told us, nearly one hundred years old, 
withered and dried up like a inuunny. A clay-coloured kerchief, folded round 
her head, corresponded in colour to her corpse-like complexion. Two liglit-bluu 
eyes that gleamed with a lustre like that of Insanity, an utteranoo of aatonlshing 
rapidity, a nose and chin that almost met together, and a ghastly expression of 
cunning, gave her the cfiect of Hecut6. She remembered Uow the pirate, who 
had b^n a native of tbose islands in which he closed liis career, as mentioned in 
the preface. Btich was Bessie Millie, to whom the mariners paid a sort of tribute, 
with a feeling betwixt jest and earnest. 

Note H, p. 73. Reluctance to Savr a Doowntno Man. 

It is remarkable, that in an archipelago where so many persons must be neces¬ 
sarily endangered by the waves, so strange and inhuman u maxim should have 
Ingrafted itself upon the minds of a people otherwise kind, moral, and hospitable. 
But all with whom 1 liavu spoken agree, that it was almost general in the begin¬ 
ning of the eighlcenth century, and was with difficulty weeded out by the sedulous 
instructions of the clergy, and the rigorous injuiicttuiiB of the proprietors. There 
Is little doubt it hod been originally introduced os an excuse for suffering those 
who attempted to escape firom the wreck to perish unassisted, so that, there being 
no survivor, she might be considered as lawiul plunder. A story was told me, I 
hope an untrue one, tliat a vessel having got ashore among the breakers on one 
ci Uie remote Zetland islands, flvo or six men, the whole or greater part of Uio 
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unfortunate (»ew, endeavoured to land by BHiatance of a hawser, which they had 
secured to a roch; the inhabitanta were assembled, and looked on with some 
unceitaiTitv, till an old man said, “ Sirs, if these men come ashore, the additional 
inoiithe will eat all the meal we have in store for winter; and how are we to get 
more?” A young fellow, moved with this argument, struck the rope asunder 
with his oxc, and sdl the poor wretclies were immersed among the breakers, and 
perished. 


Note I, p. 77< Mair Wricks brb Winter. 

Tlie ancient Zetlander looked upon the sea as the provider of hJs living, not 
only by tlie plenty produced by the flshings, but by tuo ^oil of wrecks, ^me 
imrticular islands have fallen off very considerably in t^ieir rent, since the coni- 
inissiuners of the light-lioiises have ordered lights on the Isle of Handa and 
the Pentland Skerries. A gentleman, familiar with those seas, expressed sur¬ 
prise at seeing tlie fanner of one of the isles in a boat witii a very old pair of sails. 
** Hod It been Ills will’'*—said the inau, with an affected deference to Provi¬ 
dence, very inconsistent with tlio sentiment of his speech —“ Had it been JIu 
will that light had uot been placed yonder, I would have bad enough of new sails 
lost winter.” 


NoteKip. 94. Th£ Prows. 

The Prows, or Trows, the lo/dtimate suecessors of the northern duergar, and 
somowliat allied to the fairies, reside, like them, in the interior of green'hills and 
caverns, and arc most powerful at midnight. They are curious artiticers in iron, 
as well as in ttio precious niotale, and are sometimes propitious to mortals, hut 
mure frequently capricious and niiilcvolent. Among tlie coniinoD iieoplo of 
Zetland, their existence still forms an article of universal belief. In the ncicli- 
bnuring isles of Fcroc, tticy are calleil Forldenskeucand, or suhterranean people; 
and Lucas Jacobson Oebes, well acquainted with their nature, .assures us that 
they inhabit those places wliicti ai'e polluted with the effusion of blood, or the 
practice of any crying sin. They have a guvcrnnicnt, which seems to be 
monarchical. 


Nolo L, p. 105. ZBTi,ANi> Corn-mills. 

There is ccrtnlnly something very extraordinary to a stranger in Zetland corn- 
mills. They are of the smallest posbihle sixe; the wheel which drives them is 
Iiorixontal, and the cogs are tin nod diagonally to the water. Tlie beam itself 
stands upright, and is inserted ui n .stone quern of tlic old-fushinned construction, 
which it turns round, and thus performs its duty. l£ad Uobinsou Crusoe ever 
been in Zctl.and, he would have had no diihculty in contriving a machine for 
grinding coni in his desert island. 'J'hcse mills are thatched over in a little 
hovel, which has mu -h the air of a pig-sty. There may be five hiindrod sncIi 
mills on one island, not capable any oue of them of grinding above a sackful of 
corn ut a time. 


Note M, p. 1.18. MoNTUnSR. 

Montrose, in his lost and ill-advised attempt to invade Scotland, augmented 
his small army of Danes and Scottisli Royalists, by some bands of raw troops, 
iiastily levied, or rather pressed into his service, in the Orkney and Zetland Isles, 
wild, having Jittle heart i ilher to the cause or manner of service, behave! but 
indifferently when they catne into action. 

Note N, p. 13f). Sir John Urry. 

Here, as afterwards remarked in the text, the Zetlondcr's memory deceived 
him grossly. Sir John TJiry, a brave soldier of fortune, was at tliat time in 
Montrose’s army, and made prisoner along with him. lie had changed so often 
that tlie mistake is pardonable. After the action, he was executed by the Cuve* 
iiantem; and 


" Win l-cbaugiiig Warwick tlien couM chnngo nu moru.” 

Strachan commanded the body by which Montrose was routed. 
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Note O, p. 140. Thb Swo«d-Dancje. 

Tlie Sword-D.itico is celebrated io general tenns by Olaus Masnus. He Beenu 
to have considered it as peculiar to the Norwegians, from whom it may have 
passed to the Orkneyinen and Zutliiiidera, with other northern customs. 

“ Ok their Dancing in Arms. 

“ Moreover, the northern fioilis and Swedes had another sport to exercise 
youth withnll, that they will dance and skip amongst naked swords and dange¬ 
rous weapons; And this they do after the manner of tnasters of defonoe, aa they 
are taught from their youth by sliillfiil teachers, tliat dance before them, and 
sing to It. And tins play is shewed especially about Siirovotidc. called in Italian 
Maschararum. For, before curulvals, all tlie youth donee for eight days 
together, holding their swords up, but within the scabbards, for three times 
turning about; and tlien tliey do it with tlieir naked swords lifted up. After 
this turning more moderately, taking the ][ioints and pummels one of the other, 
ttiey cViange ranks, and place themselves in an triagonal hgare, and this they 
call Itosami and presently tliey dissolve it by drawing back their swords and 
lifiing them up, that ii]>on every one’s head there may he made a square Ilosa, 
luid then by .i ino*)t nimbly whisking their swords about collaterally, they quickly 
leap b.ack, and end the spurt, which they guide with pipes or songs, or both 
toguthoi , first by ii more heavy, then by a nioru vehement, and lastly, by a 
most vehement dancing. Hut this spoculatiun la scarce to be understood but by 
tliose who look on, bow comely and decent it is, when at one word, or ono com¬ 
manding, the wliolu armed multitude is directed to fall to light, and clcigiymen 
may caerciso tliouisolvos, and mingle tbeinBelvcs among others at this sport, 
becau.se it is all guidod by most wise reason ” 

To tho Primate’s account of tlir- sword-dance, I am able to add the words sung 
or clianted, on occasion of tins dance, as it is still jicrfoniicd in Pupa Htour, a 
icniutc island of Zetland, where ulouo tlie ciistoui ki^cps its ground. It is. It will 
b« observed by antlqiuiries, a species of play or mystery, in wbicli the Heveu 
(Mi.iinpions of (Jhnaleiirloiii make their appciiraiice, as in the Interlude prosentccl 
in “ All’s Well tliat Ends Well.” This dramatic curiosity wos most kindly pro¬ 
cured fur my use by Dr Scott of Hazlar ITospitiil, son of iny friend Mr Scott of 
Mcwbic, Zetland. Mr Hibbert bos, in bis Description of the Zetland Islands, 
given an account of the sword-dance, but somewhat less full than the following: 

” WORD.S USED AS A I'RKU7DK TO THE SWORD-DANCE, A DaNIHH OR NORWC- 
(.I4N H.tl.Iil!.r, eOMI>OSSD SOME CSMTUkllUl A(iU, AND I’KKSkHVEU IN PaPA 

bTouR, Zetland. 


I’tWaON* DHAMAII'.* 

t Enter Mastiui, i« the ehniacter of'*r Gj'.iiiiai'.l 
Hravf goriMes all within thw boor,t 
ir ye delight In any sport, 

I'liine see me d.Aiice upon this Hoor, 

Whieh to you all shall yield oomfort. 

Then shall I dann* in siK'h a sort. 

As possible 1 may or oon ; 

You, minstrel man, play nio a PurU’,:} 

That I on this iloor may prove a man, 

tHe biMt, and dancer in a line ) 

Now hiivp I ilanceu with heart and hand, 

Hnoc geiitloB all, as you may see, 
t'or I have Isi-n tne<l iii many a land. 

As yet the truth nan testily j 

In England, Seotlnnd, Ireland, Fruiire, Ttsly, and 

Have I been tried u-ith th.at good sword of stuel. 

(I>rairi,nndJlourufie)!.') 

Yet, I deny that ever anin:) did make me jodd , 

For III my body there is strength. 

As by my manhood may be seen; 

And I, with tliat good sword uf length. 

Have oftentimes In perils been, 

* So plu'rd to tbs aid MS, 

f Boor '-M tpell, to serord with the inigu man line I Alum «r the ward fiairer 

J Pertf —»o epell lb the orOpnAl. The wora i» knawn » IndHiling a pieee of mnele on the htnlpe, to 
whirh Aacleot iutrumeot, which U of bcAtidlnATian origin, the Award.(laiii.e may hsee beca Mlgiaaiiy 

iMinpOMid. 
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And orer chunplons 1 wab IiInR. 

And by the Btrength of thfa right hand. 

Once on a day I kilt’d fifteen, 

And left them dead upon the land. 

Therefore, brave minBlrel, do not rare, 

But piny to me a Porte moat light. 

That I no longer do fiirbeor. 

But dance in all those gciitleB’ sight. 

Although my strength makes you obaM ■!, 

Bravo gentles all bo not afWdd, 

For hem aro nix champions, with me, slnid. 

All by my manhood 1 Wve raised. 

(Ih dancf! ) 

Since I have danced, I thiak it beet 
To call my brethren in your sight. 

That I may have a little rest. 

And they may danm with all their might: 

With heart and band as they are knights. 

And shake their sword of steel so briglit. 

And shew their main strength on this floor. 

For we shall have another laiut 
Before we pate out of this boor, 

I'htrcfore, brave minstrel, do notra.ra 
To piny to me a Forte moat light. 

That 1 no longer do forbear. 

But dance in all these gentles' sight. 

(He danen, and then inlrodr/eei h\t Umghlt at under ) 

Stout James of Spain, linth tried and steur,* 

'I'liinc acta are known foil well Indeed; 

And champion Dennis, a French knight, 

U'ho stout Olid bold is to lie seen , 

And David, a Welshman bom. 

Who Is come of noblo blood ; 

And Patrick also, who blew tbo hum, 

An Irish knl^t anioiig<it the wisid. 

Of Italy, brave Anthony the good. 

And Andrew of Scotland King; 

St George of Bngland, brave liniced. 

Who to the Jews wrought inucLle tinte.f 
Away with this I — Let us come to sport, 

Since that yn have a mind to war. 

Since that ye have this bargain sought. 

Come let us fight and do not fear. 

Therofore, brave ininstrcl, do not cure 
’I'o pliw to me a Porte most light. 

That J no long>'r do forbear. 

Hut dance ip all these gentli's’ sight. 

{Hr daneet, and advaneet to J ^mv'i of Mpotn.) 

Stout James of Spain, lioth tried tuid siour, 

Thine ads are known foil well indued, 

Pr'.sent thyself wltliln our sight. 

Without either fear or dread. 

Count not for thvour or for tbnl. 

Since of thy acts thou hast liecn sure ; 

Brave James of Spain, 1 will thct> lead, 

T.i prove thy manhood on this flour. 

(James daneet.) 

Brave champion Dennis, a French knight 
Who stout and bold is to Ih> seen, 

Present thyself here In our sight. 

Thou brave French knight. 

Who iKild hast been ; 

Since thou such valiant acts hast done. 

Come lei us see soma of them now 
With courtesy, thou brave Fionch knight. 

Draw out thy sword of noble hue. 

i llaNNU daneet, tphile the others retire to a ttde.) 
d a bow must string, and with awe 
Set up a wand upon a stand, 

And that brave David will cleave in twa.t 
(Davin daneet latiu-.) 

Mere la, I think, an Irish knight. 

Who does not tw, or does not fright. 

To prove thyasif a valiant man^ 

As thou hast dime foil often bright; 

Brave Patrick, donoa, If that thou can. 

(He dancM.) 

* Sttaur, great. t Mueldt tmf, murh Iowa or harm i so m MR 

1 Hoioathing is svtdmtly sauss «( SOUltsd Iwra. Dorlil probatily oshibiud waas ttal of arcticTy 
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Thou tinut Italiiui, rofno thou lipre, 

Thy iifiinp U Anthony, moot stout, 

Druv' out thy Ewonl that is motit ■ ipnr. 

And ilo thou fight wittiout nny douht; 

Thy leg thou shnko, tliy nwk thou lout,* 

And slii'W noinc fouitisy on thisfiour. 

For no shall luivo niiotlipr bout, 

Upforo wo finss out of this Ikmio. 

Thou kn.illy Si ol•.|ll.■ll, i (■iiio tin ii la w , 

'I tiy n.iliii iS Vtnln n ■ f I'liir Si otiiiliil , 
l>mw out thy buorJ that is most olcnr, 

Fight lor thy king with thy right hand , 

And 11 VO us long as thou ran stand, 

Figlit for thy king «lth all thy liisirt; 

And tlii-ii, for In oonfiiiii Ins liaiid, 

iVIiike all ins oiiiinlos tor to smart. — (Ur duticea.) 

(Afuiic begins ) 

FlGUin t 

“ The fiix ^tnnd in rank with their Bwortin rcchnitip on tiieir Bhnnlilcni, Tho 
M.ister (St Ocorgro) ilniicos, nnd tlicn Btrikrs tliu swortl of •Tames of Spain, who 
tollows OcorKc, then tlaneos, stnko» the sword of Dennis, who follows behind^ 
•T.iini's. In like manner the lost — the nnisio nlayinif—swo»'<ls ns before. After 
the SIX are biought out of rank, they and liie M.istyp form a < ireic, and liold the 
swoids point and hilt. This eiiele is danced round twiei*. The wliolc, headed 
h.y the Alrtster, pass under tin* swords held in a vaiiKcd mannor. They jump 
over Ihe swords. This naturally places the sword.s across, whuli Ihey disentaiiglo 
by pfissuig under their right sword. They take up the seven swords, and form a 
ciieli'. in wliieli llioy dance round. 

“ The ]\I:ister runs under the sword opposite, which he juin])S over backwards. 
The others do the siuue. He then passes under the light hand swoid, which tho 
others follow, in whieli position they dance, until commanded by the Master, 
when they lorni inlo a circle, and dar'iee round as hefoi'e. rhi.y then jump over 
the nglit'hand .sword, by which iiieHns their backs uiv to the circle, and their 
hands across tiieir hacks. They danco round in that form until the Master calii' 

‘ Iioosc,’ when they pass under the right sword, and are in a perfect eiielc. 

“ The .Master lass down lus sword, and lass hold of the point of James'H ssvord. 
Jle then turns liiinselt, .Jiiines. anil the others, into a clew When so lormod, 
lie passes under out of tlie midst of tho circle; the others follow; they vault as 
before After scseral other esolutions. they throw tlieinselves into a circlo, willi 
then amis across the hre.ist. They iiftersv.ards form such tigures ns to form a 
shield of then* swords and tho shield is so comnaet tliat the mfi.-tcr and hu 
knights dance alternately with this shield upon flieir head.s. It is then laid down 
upon the floor Eneli knight lays held ot their lonner points and hilts with their 
hands .sero.ss, wliieh disentangle hy llguira directly coiitiuiy to those tlut foriuud 
tlie shield. I'his linibiieb the Jt.illet. 


“ Kpiiooer. 

M'lrs docs rule, lie Ih'iuIs his briiW’, 

II r tn.ikrt. us ull .igasl, 7 

Aftl r tho fuw bouru tli.it Wc ittay l.o'C, 

Wiius will rulo ftt last. 


I’.irowcll, fnrewoll, brave grntlc'S idl, 
Tlmt heroin do n main, 

I wibh you health nnd huppiiioMi 
'i'lll we*return agalu. 

I 




llie manuscript from which the above was copied was trau«erihcd from a tv».y 
old one, by Mr William Hemlcr^on, tliin , ot l’np,i Stour, m Zetland. Mr 
Henderson’s cofiy Is not dated, but bears lus own signatiue, and, from various 
circumstances, il is known to have been written about tlio year 17UK. 


Note P, p. 17<J. Thk Dwaufik Rtonk. 

This is one of the wonders ot the Orkney Islands, though it has been rather 
undervalued by their late historian, Mr Dairy. Tho isl.iiid of Hoy rises abniptly, 

* I old - to twnrt or bow rionii, jironouneeri loot, ns tfouW Is ilnot in fSeotlarul 
I I’lg-uif — 80 spi'Jt 111 WH f Agait — ho Hptlt III M) 4 . 

TOL. xm. 2 B 
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starting as it were out of the sea, wliich is contrary to tlio gentle and fiat charac¬ 
ter of the other Isles of Orkney. It consists or a mountain, having different 
eminences or peaks. It is very steep, furrowed with ravines, and placed so as to 
catch tlio mists of the Western Ocean, and has a noble and picturesque effect 
from all points of view. Tho highest peak is divided from another eminence, 
called tho Ward-liill, by a long swampy valley full of peat-bogs. Upon the slope 
of this last hill, and just where the principal mountain of Ifoy opens into a hol¬ 
low swamp, or oorri, lies what is called the Dwarfle Stone. It is a great frag¬ 
ment of sandstone, composing one solid mass, which lias long since been detached 
from a belt of the same materials, cresting the eminence above the spot where it 
now lies, and which has slid down till it reached its present situation. Tlie rock 
is about seven feet high, twenty-two feet long, and seventeen feet broad. The 
upper end of it is hollowed by Iron tools, of which the marks are evident, into a 
sort of apartment, containing two beds of stone with a passage between them. 
The uppermost and largest bod is five feet eight inches long, by two feet broad, 
which was supposed to be used by tlio dwarf himself; the lower couch is shorter, 
and rounded off, instead of being squared at the comers. There is an entrance 
of about tlireo feet and a half square, and a stone lies before it calculated to lit 
the opening. A sort of skylight window gives light to tlio apartment. W^e can 
only guess at the purpose of this monument, and different ideas have been sug- 
geeted. Some iiave supposed it the work of some travelling mason ; but tho rui 
bono would remain to be accounted for. Tho Rev. Mr Barry conjectures it to 
be a hermit’s coll; but it displays no symbol of Christianity, and the door opens 
to tho westw'urd. Tlio (Ji'cadian traditions allege tho work to be that of a 
dwarf, to wliotii they ascribe siiponiatural powers, and a malevolent disposition, 
the attributes of that race in Norso mythology. Whoever inhabited this singular 
den certainly enjoyed 

" Pillow cold, and Kliecls not wann.' 

1 observed, that commencing just opposite to the Dwarfle Stone, and extending 
in a line to the sea-beach, there are a iiitniber of small harrows, or cairns, which 
seem to connect the stone with a very large cairn where we landed. Tins curious 
iiioimment may therefore have been intended os a temple of some kind to the 
iiurthcrn Uii Manes, to which the cairns niiglit direct worshippers. 

Note Q,, p. 177- CAnBijNri.B on thk Wahd-hill. 

At the west end of this stone, (h e. the Uwarflo Stone.) stands an exceeding 
high mountain of a ste^ ascent, called tho Ward-hill of Hoy, near the top of 
which, in tho rnontlis of May, Jvme, and July, about midnight, is seen sometliing 
that shines and sparkles admhnbly, and which is often seen a great way off. It 
hath shined more briglitiy l^forn tlian it does now, and tlioinfli many liave climbed 
up tho lull, and attempted to search for it, yet they coul»l find nothing. The 
vulgar talk of it as some enchanted carbuncle, but T talic it rather to be some 
water sliding down the faco of some smooth rock, which, wlien the sun, at such a 
tunc, shines upon, the reflection eausetli that ailniiiMb'.-i splendour.” — ])ii 
Wallace’s Vctcrijttton (if the [slaniis of Orhmt/, liino, i7<Kl, p. 52. 

Note 11, p. I'J!). FORTL’NE-lKLLrNO RilVMKS- 

Tho author lias in the preceding chapter supposed tl at a very ancient northern 
custom, used by tliosc who were accountetl soothsaying women, might have 
lurvived, though in jest rather than earnest, among tlio Zctlanders, tlieir 
descendants. Tlie following original account of such a «ceno will sliew the ancient 
importance and consequence of such a prophetic cluiractec as was assumed by 
Norna: — 

“ There lived in the same territory (Greenland) a woman named Tliorbiorga, 
who was a prophetess, and called the little Vola, (or fatal sister,) the only one of 
nine sisters who survived. Tliorbiorga during the winter used to frequent the 
festivities of the season, invited by those who were desirous of learning their 
own fortune, and tho future events whicli impended. Torqnil being .a man of 
coDseqiieiice in the country, it fell to his lot to inquire how long the dcartli was 
to enefure witli which the country was then afflicted ; lie therefore invited the 
prophetess to Ida house, having made liberal prcpiu’ation, as was tlie custom, for 
receiving a guest of such consequence. The seat of the soothsayer was placed in 
an eminent utuation, and covered with pillows filled with the softest eider down. 
In the evening she arrived, together with a person who had been sent to meet 
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her, and shew her the wny to Torquil’s habitation. She was attired as follows; 

She had a sky-blue tunick, iiaviug the front ornanicnted with gems from the top 
to the bottom, and wore around her throat a necklace of glass beads. * Her 
head-gear was of black lambskin, the lining being the fur of a white wild-cat. 
She leant on n staff, having a ball at the top. f The staff was ornamentod with 
brass, and the ball or glolve with gems or pebbles. Sbe wore a Hunland (or 
Hungariiin) girdio, to wliich was attached a large poiicli, in winch she kept her 
magical iinuleuicnts. Her .shoes were of seal-skin, dressed wifli the hair outside, 
and secured by long and (hick straps, fastened by brazen clasps. 8hu wore gloves 
of the wild cat’s sl«m, with the fur inmost. As tliis venerable person entered the 
hall, all saluted her with due respect; but she only returned tlio compliments of 
Bucii ai were agreeable to lier. Torquil conducted lier with reverence to the seat 
prepared fur her, and requested she would purify tlio apartment and compiny 
assembled, by casting her eyes over them. Sho was hy no means sparing of her 
words. The table being at length covered, such vi.imls were placed before Tlior- 
biorga as suited her character of a soothsayer. Tlieso were, a preparation of 
goat’s milk, and a mess composed of the hearts of various animals; the prophetess 
made use ut a br.nzori spoon, and a pointless knife, tlie Imndlo of which was com- . 
posed of a wliale’s tootli, and ornamented with two rings of brass. The table 
being removed, Torquil addressed Thorbiurga, requesting her opinion of his house 
and guests, at flic same time intimating the subjects on which he and the com¬ 
pany were desirous to consult her. 

“ Thorbiurga replied, it was impossible for her to answer their enquiries until 
she had slept a niglit under liis roof. The next morning, therefore, ttie magical 
apparatus necessary for lier purpose was prepared, and sho then enquired, us a 
necessary part of the oci'omony, wlietlier there was .any female present who could 
sing a magical song called ‘ Vui dlokur.' When no songstress such as sho desired 
could bo found, (ludridu, the daughter of Torquil, replied, ‘ I am no sureercss or 
snntlisajcr; but my nurse, Iliildisa, tauglit me, when m Iceland, a song called 
Vnrdloknr.' — 'Then thou Knowest more tlnui I was aware of,’ said Torquil. 

‘ Ihit as I uin a Christian,’ continued Gudrida, ' 1 consider these rites os matters 
whicii It IS unlawful to promote, and the song itself as luiiuwful.' — ‘ Nevertheless,' 
answered the soothsayer, * thou mayst help us in this mutter without any harm 
to thy religion, since the task must remain with Torquil to provide every tiling 
necessary tor the present purpose.’ Torquil also earnestly entreated Gudrida, 
till she consented to grant his request. The females tlicn surrounded Thorbiurga, 
who took li^r place on a sort of elevated stage ; Gudrida then sung the magic 
song, witli a voice so sweet and tuneful, ns to excel any thing that had been heard 
by any present. Tlio sonth.sayer, delighted with the melody, returned thanks to 
the singer, and then said, ‘ Much 1 have now learned of dearth and disease 
approaching the country, and many things are now clear to me which belore 
wore hidden as well fniiii me as others. Our present dearth of substance aliall not 
long endure for the present, and plenty will in the spring succeed to scarcity. The 
contagious diseases also, with which the country has been for some time afflicted, 
will 111 a short time take tiieir departure. To thee, Gudrida, 1 can, in recom¬ 
pense for tliy assistance on this occasion, announce a fortune of higher import 
tiian any one could have conjectured. You shall bo married to a man of name 
here in Greenland ; but you shall not long enjoy that umuti, for your fate recalls 
you to Iceland, where you shall become the mother of a numerous and honourable 
family, which shall be enlightened by a luminous ray of good fortune. 8o, my 
daugliter, wishing thee health, I bid thee farewell.’ The proplieteas, having 
afterwards giv^n answers to all queries wliicli were put to lier, cither by Torquil 
or his guests, departed to bIigw her skill at another festival, to whicii she had been 
invited for that purpose. But all which she presaged, either concerning the 
piihlic or individuaLs, came truly to pass.” 

The above narrative is taken from the S.aga of Erick Randa, as quoted by the 
learned Barthollne in his curious work. He mentions similar instances, particu¬ 
larly of one Ueida, celebrated for her predictions, who attended festivals for tho 
purpos*', as n modem Scotsman might say, of spaeing fortunes, with a gallant 
tail, or retinue, of thirty male and fifteen female attendants. See De Cautit 
Contempivi a Dams adhuc gentiUbus Mortis, Idtri III. cap. 4. 

* We may suppow the beadi to Lave been of Uie potent uddentone, tn which so imuay 
vir'.uvs were ascribed 

t Like tlioso anciently borne by porters at the gates of distinguished persons, as n bailge 
of otHce. 
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NOTJES TO THE PIRATE 


Note S, p. 2(»0. ZKTLA^D PlSHifHMKN. 

Dr Edniongton, tlio ingenioub author of a View of the Ancient and Present 
.State of the Zetland Jilands, Iiiih placed this part of tlic subject in on interesting 
light. “ It IS truly painful to witnes'i the anxiety and distress which the wives of 
these poor men sunor on the approach of o storm. Regardless of fatigue, they 
leave their homes. ,aml fly to tlie spot where they expect tlieir husbands to land, 
or ascend the Buinniit of a rock, to look out for tlicin on the bosom of the deep. 
Should they get the glimpse of a sail, they watch, witli trembling solicitude, its 
alternate rise and disappcanincc on the waves; nml thoiigli often tranquillized by 
the safe arrival ot the objects of their search, yet it sorictimcs is their lot ‘ to hail 
file hark that never can return.' Subject to tlie influence of a variable climate, 
and engaged on a sea naturally tempestuous, witli r,apid currents, scarcely a season 
jiasses over without tlio occiirreiice of some fatal accident ur hairbi'cadth escape.” 
— View, <^(?. of the Zetland vol. i p. 2.'ill. Many interesting particulars 

respecting the h'shenes and .'igrienltiire of Zetland, as well as its antiquities, may 
he found in the 'work we liavo quoted. 


Note T, p. 207 . PitoMisK OF Odin. 

Althnugh tlio Father of Scandinavian mythology li.as been ns a deity long 
forgotten in the archipelago, which was once a very small jiart of his realm, yet 
e\cri at this day liis name coittuuies to be occasionally attested as security for a 
promise. 

It is curious to observe, that the rites with which such attestations are still 
made in flrkney, coirei-pond to those of the nncieiit Nortliinen It appears from 
several aiithontiGS, tliat in the Norse ritual, when an oatli was iiiipoMed, ho by 
whom it was pledged, passed liis hand, while pronouncing it, through a massive 
ring of .‘<il\er kept tor that purpose. * In like manner, two poisons, generally 
lovers, desirous to take the promi.<ieot Odin, nhieli they enn.sidercd ns peculiarly 
hiTiding, joined liands through a circular iiole iii a saerifleial stone, winch ties in 
the Orcadian btonehenge, called tlie ('in lo of btennis. of wlncli we shall spe.*!!! 
more hereiilter. TIio ceremony is now conhiied to the Iroth-plightmg ot the 
lower cUusses, hut at an eurluT period may be hiippused to liave iiiiiueiiccd a 
character like Minna in the liiglier ranks. 


Note 1', p. 'J’hk PicTthii Ih'acii 

The Pictish Hurgh, a *' 01 1 which Noma is supposed to liave converted into her 
ilwp'.hrig-lioiisc, has lieon lulli described in the Notes upon Iianlioe, vol. i.x. 
p .W, oi this editii n. An iiccoiint of the celehriitod Castle ot Moiisa Ls there 
given, to afford .ui oj nnrtunilv of comparing it witli the Saxon Castle of Con- 
iiig‘biirgh. It should, iiowevcr, have been mentioned, tliat tiie Castle of Mousa 
underwent considenibii! repairs at a comparatively recent p'-nod. Aeeordingly, 
Torkeus assures us, that even this ancient pigeop-liouse, composed of dry stones, 
was foriiflcation enough, not indeed to hold out a ten years’ siege, like I'roy in 
similar cipcmiistances, hut to wear out the patience ol the bosiegors. Erland, the 
son of Harold the Fair-spoken, had carried off a beautiful woman, the mother of 
a Norwegian c.ai'l, also called Ilarold, and sheltered liiiiiself with his fair prize 
in the Castle of Mousa. Karl Harold follow cii with an .army, and, flnding the 
place too strong for assault, endeavoured to reduce it by l.iiiiine; but such was 
the length of the siege, that the oflendod Karl found it mcchsaiy to listen to a 
tnaty ot aecoinniodaiion, and iigreeil that liis mother’s honour should be restored 
by marriage. Tills transiiclioii took place in the bi'giniiing of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, in the reign of William the laon of bcoiland.t It is piobable that the 
inipruvcmcnts adopted by Kriund on this oeeasion, were those which finished the 
parapet of the castle, by "making it project outwards, so that the tower of Mousa 
rather resembles tlie flgiiru of a dice-hox, whereas others of the same kind^ have 
ilie form of a truneatod eone. It is easy to see how the projection of the highest 
parapet would render the defence iiioiu easy aud effectual. 

» Sic the I'vrlilpgK fimn ^ Sep Torfrei Ona.lufi, p. IJI 
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Note X, p. 267. J-i <TCfi K. 

Lu^tgie, a famous conjurer, was wont, when storms prevented him from going 
to his usual employment of fishing, to angle over a steep lock, at the place 
called, from his name, Luggie’s Knoll. At other times ho drew up drewd food 
while they were out at sea, of which his comrades partook boldly from natural 
courage, without caring who stood cook. The poor man was finally condemned 
and burnt at bivilloway. 

Note Y, p. 26!). Avt'QIJK Coins kot'no tn Zfti.and, 

While these sheets were passing through tlie pi ess, I received a letter fioin .nn 
liononrable'aiid learned fnend, conUining the following passage, relating to a 
discovery in Zetland: — “Within a lew week.s, tho workmen tailing up the 
foundation of an okl wall, came on u hearth-stone, tinder which they found a 
horn, surrounded with massive .silver rings, like braeclet.s, and filled with coins 
of the Heptarchy, m perfect preservation. Tho place of finding u within a very- 
short distance of the [siipposofl] residence of Noma of the Filful-herul.”—Thus 
one of tho very inipiobuble tictiuns of the talc is veritied by a singuk.r i-oinci- 
dence. 


Note 2, p. aoo. C'HARAn FR ov Noiina. 

The character of Norna is meant to bo- an instance of that singular kind of 
insanity, during which the patient, while she or lie retains much subtlety and 
address for the power of inipusiug upon others, i>, still mure ingemuiis m endea¬ 
vouring to impose upon themselves. Indeed, maniacs of this kind may be often 
observed to possess a sort of double character, in one of which they arc the being 
whom their distempered imagination sliajies out, and in tho other, their own 
iiaiotd.i self, .as seen to exist by other people. This species of uoublc eonsnuus- 
ness makes weld work with tho patient’s imagination, and, judiciously used, is 
perhaps a frcfiiierit means of rpstoriiig sanity ot intellect. Exterior circumstances 
striking the senses, otteii have a powerful effect m undcrniimng or battering tins 
airy castles which the disorder has excited. 

A lato medical gentleman, my p.arlK‘ular friend, told me the case of a hin.atic 
patient contlned in the Edinburgh Infirmary. ICe was so far hajipy that Ids 
mental alienation was of a gay and pleasant character, giving a kind of joyous 
explanation to all that came in contact with him. He considered the latge 
Jiouse, numerous servants, <.tc. of the hospital, as all matters of .slate .and forise- 
qiieuee belonging to his own personal establishment, and had no doubt of his 
ow-n wealth and grandeur. One thing iilurio pir/.zled this man ot wealth. 
Although he was provided with a tirst-rate cook and proper assistants, although 
his table was regularly .supplied with every delicacy of the eeiisoti, yet he con¬ 
fessed to my friend, that, by soino iincomrnou depravity of the puliilc, every 
thing which he ate tasted of porridge. Thi.s peculiarity, of course, arose from 
the poor man being fed ujion nothing else, and because his btoinach was not so 
easily deceived as his other .senses 


Note A A, p. '101 Birds op l*niiv. 

Bo favourable a retreat doei the island of Hoy .afford for birds of prey, that 
instances of their ravages, which seldom occur in other parts of the country, arc 
not unusual there. An individual was living in Orkney not long since, whom, 
while a child in its swaddling clothes, on eagle actually transported to its nest in 
the lull of Hoy. Happily tho cyry being known, and the bird instantly pursued, 
the child was found iiiiinjured, playing with the young eagle.s. A story or a more 
ludicrous transportation was told mo by the reverend clergj-iuan who is minister 
of the island. Ilearirij^ one day a strange grunting, he suspected his servants had 

I iermittcd a sow and pigs, which were tenants of his farm-yard, to get among his 
larley crop. Having in vain looked for the tran.sgressnrs upon solid earth, he at 
length cast his eyes upward, when he discovered one of the litter in the talons of 
a largo “agio, which was soaring away with the unfortimatc pig (squeaking all 
tho while with terror) towards her nest in the crest of lloy. 
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Note BB, p. 346. The Standinu Stones or Stennis. 

The Standioff Stones of Stennis, as by a little pleonasm this remarkable monu¬ 
ment is termed, furnishes an irresistible refutation of the opinion of sucli anti¬ 
quaries as hold that the circles usually culled Druidical, were peculiar to that 
race of priests. Tliere is every reason to believe, that the custom w*ns as preva¬ 
lent in Scandinavia oS in Gaul or Britain, and as common to the mythology of 
Odin as to Druidical buperstition. There is every reason to think, that the 
Druids never occupied any part of the Orkneys, and tradition, us well as history, 
ascribes the Stones of Stennis to the Scandinavians Two large siieots of water, 
communicating with tlie sea, are connected by a causeway, witli openings per¬ 
mitting tiie tide to rise and recede, which is called tin* Bridge of Broisgar. 
Upon the eastern tongue of land appear the Standing Stones, arranged in the 
form of a half circle, or ratlier a horse-shoe, the height of the pillars being fifteen 
feet and upwards. Witliin tliis circle lies a stone, probably sacrificial. .One of 
the pillars, a little to the westward, is perforated with a circular tiole. through 
which loving couples are wont to join hands when they take tlie Promise o/Odm, 
as has been ropeatedly mentioned in the text. The enclosure i.s surrounded by 
barroiro, and on the opposite isthmus, advancing towards the Bridge of Broisgar, 
there is another monument of Htanding Stones, which, in this cose, is completely 
circular. They are less in size than thoso on the eastern side of the lake, tlicir 
height running only from ten or twelve to fourteen feet. T'his western circle is 
surrounded hy a deep trench drawn on the outside of the pillars; and 1 remarked 
four tumuli, or mounds of earth, regularly disposed around it. Stonehenge excels 
this Orcadian niunumcnt; but that of Stennis is, I cmiceive, the only one in 
Britain wliich can be said to approacli it in consequence. All the northern 
nations marked by those huge enclosures the places of popular meeting, either 
for religious worstiip or the transaction of public business of n temporal nature. 
I'he Northern Popular Antiquities contain, in an abstract of the Eyrbiggia Saga, 
a particular account of the manner in which tlie Hciga Pels, or Holy Rock, was 
set apart by the Pontiff Thorolf for solemn occasions. 

1 need only add, that, different from the monument on Salisbury Plain, the 
stones which were used in the Orcadian circle seem to liave been raised from a 
quarry upon the spot, of which the marks are visible. 
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